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PLOCACOSMOS: 
25 OR THE ; 
W HOLE AR T 


HAIR DRESSING: 


WHEREIN Is CONTAINED, 
Ample RULES for the YOUNG ARTIZAN, 


MORE PARTICULARLY FOR 


LADIES WOMEN, VALETS, &c. Kc. 


AS WELL AS 


Directions for Perſons to dreſs their own Hats; _ 


ALSO 


Ample and wholeſome Rules to preſerve the Hair, 


The Haix completely analyzed, as to its Growth, Nature, 
Colour, &c. and all and every Article uſed in the Hair, 
on the Head, Face, &c. as, Falsk Hark, PexFumtryY, 
 CosmeTi1cs, &c. clearly analyzed and examined; with a 
Hiſtory of the HAIR and HEAD DRESS, from the ear- 


heſt Ages to the preſent Time, particularly as they have ap- 
peared upon the Engliſh Stage for theſe laſt Two Hundred 


| Years; with Strictures on the preſent Performers belonging 
to each Theatre. | 


The Plan of this Work requiring it, there are alſo com- 
plete Rules for the Management of Children and Educa- 
tion of Youth ; and excellent. Rules for the Preſervation of 
the Health and Happineſs of Age; being a Guide through 
the Seven Ages of Man : The whole interiperſed with Moral 

Thoughts, being neceſſary for all Families. 


By JAMES STEWART. 
Withanelegant FRONTISPIECE, and other Corus Proves, 


« LOND ON: 


Printed for the AUTHOR, No. 12, Old Broad-Street ; and ſold by 
all the Bookſellers in Town and Country. 
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ORN poſſeſſed, in a ſupreme degree, of 

every. gift Heaven and Nature can be- 
ſtow, Yov, Royal Sir, ſhine the bright 
morning ſtar of our Weſtern Hemiſphere. 
The youth of the moſt mighty empire in 
the world, point- to You for all that is 
graceful, and all that is aimiable: Can it 
then be wondered at by your Royal High- 
neſs, that a Work, deſigned to preſerve and 
improve the firſt ornament of the humad 
frame, ſhould long to lay itſelf at the f 
of your Royal Highneſs, where the Graces 


all concentre, and with unrivalled luſtre 
delight to dwell ? 


Long, as you are now, may your Royal 
Highneſs be the idgl of every heart in theſe 


: ; 


DEDICATION. 


kingdoms ; and when the got for youthful 
pleaſure, the ſpring of life, is blown over, 
may your Royal Highneſs continue to be 
the pattern for all in-born as well as all 
outward accompliſhments.” May you ſhine 
forth the brighteſt ſummer ſun ; the glory of 
the world; thg Arabian bird of your native 
Land. May your Royal Highneſs not only 
copy, but excel the fame, the glory, the vir- 
tues of your Anceſtors. Under your auſpi- 
cies again ſhall we ſee Crefly, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt, renewed. Drakes, Howards, 
Raleighs, Blakes, and Vorks, yet ſhall 
ſweep the ſeas, and bear the Britiſh thunder 
round the world. In your Royal Highneſs 
ſhall we ſee joined the immortal heroiſm of 
our third Edward, with the valour of his 
darling ſon, blended with his ſweetneſs of 
manners and his mild humanity; With tire 
glorious ambition of the fifth Henry, joined 

to the comely perſon of the ſwift, intrepid, 
and warlike Edward the fourth: the caution 
of the wiſe and cosconomical ſeventh Henry:; 
incorporated with the ſtill more endearing 
virtues of the domeſtic and pious martyr 
Charles. But Mighty and ever Royal Sir, 


would you look for all m one, bend your 
eye 


DEDICATION. 

eye towards the Britiſh throne: there may 
You anticipate what moſt certainly the womb 
of time ſhall bring forth, when their ſacred 
Majeſties, your Royal Parents, will be deemed 
the moſt patriotic Pair this country ever be- 
held. From ſo fair an example, what have 
we not to hope from your Royal Highneſs ; 
and what the Youth of this country from 
ſuch happy views. For, 


««. Taught by virtue they may climb, 
«« Higher than the ſtarry chime ; 

« Or if virtue feeble were, 

«« Heaven itſelf would ſtoop to her.” 


Bending lowly with all poſſible deference, 
loyal reſpect and affection, I ſubſcribe, my- 
ſelf moſt humbly, 


Your Royal Highneſs's 
molt devoted 


_ obedient Servant, 


London, Aug. 


12, 1781. 


JAMES STEWART. 
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« His fair large front, and eye ſublime, declar'd 
« Abſolute rule; and hyacitthin locks 

% Round from his parted forelock manly hung, 

« Cluſt' ring, but not beneath his ſhoulder broad, 


> 

« She, as a yell down to the ſender waiſt, 

*« Her unadorned golden treſſes wore, 

% Diſhevell'd, but in wanton ringlets ward, 
As the vine curls the tendrils,” —— 


12 poets have in all ages dwelt, to a degree 
of rapture, on the grace and ornament the 
hair gives to the human frame: even in the moſt 
barbarous climes and ſtates, the want of it has 
been deemed a reproach, and held in ſach ridi- 
cule, that they conſtantly had recourſe to ſuits of 
falſe hair as a ſubſtitute. Yet, though bards, pby- 
Ecians, and philoſophers, have all taken ſuch pains 
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fo exprels their ſentiments of the effect it had n 
them, not one has laid down proper rules to pro- 
mote or retain this ornament of mankind. 


As neither my abilities nor inclination would 
lead me to ſport with the reader's patience, if I 
were not in hopes that in ſome inſtances I ſhall 
give entire ſatisfaction, as well as from the ſucceſs 
thismet with in it's original ſtate ; I will, therefore, 


give full ſcope to my thoughts, and riſe or fall by 


the free voice of the public...... 


I have the vanity to imagine I ſhall fully pleaſe, 


relating to the primary article in the title of this 


work; thereby rendering it uſeſul in a literal ſenſe, 
and amply worth the purchaſe. Why then ſhould 
I repreſs my wiſh to be ſerviceable to mankind in 
more reſpects than one? I will freely own, that 
ſome of the articles here treated upon have already 
been nobly diſcuſſed by the ableſt pens: yet my 
reaſons are obvious and manifold, why I give theſe 
rules - ſo copiouſly in this work. Directions for 
the management of children, for the education of 
youth, and for the promotion of health, are of 
themſelves ſo tedious and dry, and uſhered into 
the world in ſo ſerious and voluminous a manner, 
that not one in ten thouſand, of mankind knows 


there are ſuch; or if. they did, they would not 
trouble 1 to examine chem, on account 


of the awful and tremendous form they bear. To 
thole 


— 


* 


— 


1. 

thoſe who. may. be averſe to much reading from 
choice, io thoſe who may not have time to beſtow, 
and to thole who may not have it in their power 
to unfold . multitudes of volumes, I particularly 
addreſs myſelf, fully aſſuring them, they will here 
find the eſſence and marrow of all that ever has 
been written concerning the management of chil- 
dren, the education of youth, the promotion of 
health, and the paths of wiſdom and happineſs - 
through life, clearly pointed out. Thoſe who 


_ chooſe to peruſe it, will really find it, 


A guide for thee, O man, ©& both when thou climb'ſt, 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou fall'ſt.“ 


Beſides the reaſons above ſpecified, I have 
mentioned others in my Preface, for rearing my 
pile on this plan, which I ſtill think of ſome im- 
portance. The rules, therefore, I here give, 
interſperſed with my own remarks, are, if I may 
lo expreſs myſelf, as ſo many pills gilded or ſweet- 
ened to invite the diſeaſed patient; the whole 
beautified with ſuch poctical and moral reflections 
as readily occurred, and ſeemed to be moſt appli- 
cable to my ſubject. At the ſame time, I ſhall 
never loſe ſight of my grand object, the Hair; 
but point out *infallible and wholeſome rules for 
keeping and wearing it, from the firſt hour of liſe, 
to the lateſt period of exiſtence. Theſe rules alone, 


carrying with them not only the preſervation of 
B 2 | the 
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the hair, but, I would humbly preſume, in ſome 
„the entire health of the human frame, — 


will, I flatter myſelf, at leaſt gain the approbation 


of my friends, who well know how extenſive my 
experience has been in that branch, whatever may 


be their reception with the public at large. 


LL. 


* All the world's a ſtage, | 

« And all the men and women merely players: 

They have their exits, and their entrances ; 

© And one man in his time plays many parts, 

« His aQts being ſeven ages—At firſt, the infant, 

„% Mewling and puking in it's nurſe's arms,” 

Wo can behold the ſweet innocent play - 
ful in the lap of it's delightful mother, all 

unconſcious of it's future fate, and not be deeply 

intereſted in rendering it's bodily, as well as mental, 

accompliſhments complete? Indeed, nature has 

ſtirred up an uncommon degree of anxiety in the 

parents' breaſts at this critical period; and it muſt 

be confeſſed, that, were her difQtates implicitly 


obeyed, the moſt powerful language would but 


diſhonor her precepts. Yet the dear guide is 
totally perverted, or. miſunderſtood, by thoſe who 
even go in ſearch of her; it being a melancholy 
truth, that not one in a thouſand, born in theſe 
lands, can be called a genuine fon of nature: 
deing in * as yell as mind, biaſſed and 
thwarted 


EE 

thwarted by a corrupt education. It ſhould be 
engraven on every parent's heart, that, under 
Divine Providence, the beſt-gift they-can beſtow 
on their children is, a robuſt, well formed con- 
ſtitution, and a well-regulated education. Theſe 
are not like riches, which take the wings of the 
morning and fly away; but will abide while the 
breath remains: the firſt will bear them with manly 
fortitude through life ; and the latter will form 
them for reflection, the ſource of every happineſs 
below. We ate born weak, we have need of 
help; we are born deſtitute: of every thing, we 
ſtand in need of aſſiſtance; we are born ſtupid, 
ve have need of underſtanding. All that we are 
not poſſeſſed of at our birth, and which we require 
when grown up, is beſtowed on us by nature and 
education. The early part of education is that 
which concerns us moſt, and belongs inconteſtably, 
nay, 1s pointed out by the hand of heaven, to the 
province of the females. It is to the tender and 
provident mother, ſays an excellent author, I ad- 
dreſs myſelf, who is prudent enough to leave the 
beaten road, and ſeeks to preſerve this riſing ſhrub 
from the ſhocks of human prejudice. Cultivate, 
water the young plant before jt die; fo ſhall it's 
fruit be hereafter delicious to your taſte. Erect 
an early fence around the diſpoſition of your 
child; others may delineate it's extent, but it 
remains with you only to raife the barrier. 


Obſerve 


I) 
1 


Obſerve nature, and follow the trat ſhe has 


delineated. She continually exerciſes her chil- 


dren, and fortifies their'conſtitutions by expęrience 
of every kind, inuring them betimes to grief and 
pain. In cutting their teeth, they experience the 
fever; griping cholics throw them imo convulſions; 
the hooping-cough ſuffocates, and worms torment 
them; ſurfeits corrupt their blood, and the various 
fermentations their humors are ſuhject to, cover 
them with dangerous eruptions; almoſt the whole 
period of childhood is ſickneſs and danger; half 
the children that are born dying before they are 
eight years old. In paſſing through this courſe of 
experĩments, the child gathers ſtrength and ſorti- 
tude; and as ſoon as he is capable of living, the 
principles of life become leſs-precarious. This is 
the rule of nature; why ſhould you act contrary 
thereto? Do not you ſee, that by endeavouring 
to correct her work, you ſpoil it, and prevent the 
execution of her deſigns? Act you from without, 
as ſhe does within : this, according to you, would 
increaſe the danger; on the contrary, it will create 
a diverſion, and leſſen it. Experience ſhews, that 
<hildren delicately educated die in a greater pro- 
portion than others, provided you do not make 
them exert themſelves beyond their powers: lels 


riſk is run by exerciſing, than by indulging them 


in eaſe: inure them by degrees to thole ineonve- 


niences they muſt one day ſuffer: harden their 


bodies to the intemperance of the ſeaſons, climates, 
| ; and 


* 
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and elements; to hunger, thirſt, and fatigue * in 
a word, dip them in the, waters of Styx. The 
obvious parts of nature are all forſaken in a dif- 
ferent manner, when, inſtead of negledting the 
duties of a mother, a woman carries them to 
exceſs; when ſhe makes an idol of her child; in- 
creaſes it's weakneſs, by preventing At's ſenſe of 
it; and, as if ſhe could emancipate him from the 
laws of nature, prevents every approach of pain 
or diſtreſs, without thinking that for the ſake of 
preſerving him at preſent from a few trifling incon- 
veniences, ſhe is accumulating on his head a diſtant 
load of anxieties and misfortunes ; without thinking 
that it is a barbarous precaution, to enervate and 
indulge the child at the expence of the man, 
Thetis, ſays the fable, in order to render her fon 
invulnerable, plunged him into the waters of Styx: 
this is an expreſſive and beautiful allegory. The 
cruel mothers I am ſpeaking of, ſays the ſame 


judicious author, act directly contrary ; by plunging 


their children in ſoftneſs and effeminacy, they 

render them more tender and vulnerable; they 

lay open, as it were, their nerves to every ſpecies 

of afflifting ſenſations, to which they will certainly 
fall a prey as they grow up. 


Before the body has acquired a ſettled habit, 
we may give it any we pleafe without danger: but 
when it has once attained it's full growth and 
conſiſtence, every alteration is hazardous, A child 

| | | will 


1 
will bear thoſe viciſſitudes, which to a man would 
be inſupportable: the ſoſt and pliant fibres of the 
former readily yield to impreſſion; thoſe of the 
latter are more rigid, and are reduced only by 
violence to recede from the forms they have al- 
ſumed. We may, therefore, bring up a child 
robuſt and hearty, without endangering either it's 
life or health; and though even ſome nſk were 
run in this reſpe&, it would not afford ſufficient 
cauſe of heſitation, fince we cannot make choice 
of a more ſuitable opportunity for engaging the 
many difliculties inſeparable from human life, than 
that period wherein we take them at the leaſt diſ- 
advantage. In general, little more is thought o. 
in the education of a child, than to preſerve his 
being: this is not enough; he ought to learn how to 
preſerve himſelf when he is grown up to manhood ; 
to ſupport the ſhocksof fortune; to bear riches or 
poverty; and to live, if occaſion require, either 
amidſt mountains of ice in Greenland, or on the 
burning rocks of Malta. You may take what pre- 
caution you pleaſe to preſerve his life, he muſt 
inevitably die ; and though his death may not be 
juſtly charged to your ſolicitude, your pains will. 
in a great meaſure, be thrown away. It is lefs 
needful to preſerve your child from death, than 
to teach him how td live; to live is not merely to 
breathe ; it is to aft, to make a proper uſe of our 
organs, our ſenſes, our faculties, and all thoſe' 
parts of the human frame, which contribute to the” 

C cConſciouſneſs 
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conſciouſneſs of our exiſtence. The man who has 
lived moſt, is not he who has ſurvived the greateſt 
number of years; but he who has experienced 
moſt of life. A man may be buried at an hun- 
dred years of age, who died in his cradle: ſuch 
a one would have heen a gainer by dying young ; 
at leaſt, if he had lived, in our ſenſe of the word, 
till the time of his deceaſe. 


All our wiſdom conſiſts in ſervile prejudices ; 


all our cuſtoms are nothing but ſubjection, con- 


finement, and reſtraint. Civilized man is born, 


lives; and dies, in flavery; at his birth, he is 


bound up in ſwaddling clothes; and at his death, 
nailed down in his coſſin: as long as he wears the 
appearance of the human form, he is confined by 
our inſtitutions. It is ſaid, ſome midwives pre- 
tend to mould the heads of new-born infants, in 
order to give them a more proper form ; and their 
pretenſions are admitted as ſtrange infatuation, 


Our heads are very ill conſtrued by the Author 


of our being; we are, therefore, to have them 
new modelled, on the outſide by the midwife, 
and within by the philoſopher !—The Caribbeans 
are a much happier people. 


With us, an infant no ſooner leaves the womb 
of it's mother, and has hardly enjoyed the liberty 
of moving and ſtretching it's limbs, than it is clapt 
again into confinement ; it is ſwathed, it's head 

fixed. 
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fixed, it's legs ſtretched out at full length, and it's 
arms placed ſtraight down by the fide of it's body. 
In this manner it is bound tight with cloths and 
bandages, ſo that it cannot ſtir a limb: indeed, it 
is fortunate if the poor thing be not ſo muſfled up, 
as to be unable to breathe; or if ſo much precau- 


tion be taken, as to lay it on it's ſide, in order that 


the fluid excrements voided at the mouth may 
; deſcend of themſelves; for the helpleſs infant is 

not at liberty to turo it's head, to facilitate their 
diſcharge. 


A new-born infant requires to be at liberty, to 
move and ſtretch it's limbs, to ſhake off that numb- 
neſs in which, moulded together in a heap, they 
have remained ſo long. They are-{tretched'out, 


it is true; but they are prevented from moving: 


even the head itſelf is rendered immoveable by 


ſtay-bands; ſo that one would imagine, the nurſes 
were afraid the poor creature ſhould have the 
appearance of being alive. Hence the impulſive 


force of thoſe internal parts of the body diſpoſed 


to increaſe, finds an inſurmountable obſtacle to- 


the movement required to accelerate their growth. 
The infant is continually making fruitleſs efforts, 
which waſte it's powers, or retard their progreſs. 


More compreſſed, more confined, and leſs at eaſe 


in it's ſwaddling clothes, than in it's. mother's 
womb; I ſee not what it has gained by it's birth. 
This ſtate of ination and conſtraint, in which the 

C 2 limbs 
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limbs of infants ars.conlined, cannot fail to prevent 


the free circulation of the blood, and ſecretion of 
humors ; to hinder the child's growth and ſtrength, 
and alter his natural conſtitution, - In countries 
where no ſuch extravagant precautions are taken, 
the people are tall, robuſt, and well-proportioned : 
whereas, on the contrary, thoſe, where infants are 
thus treated, ſwarm with hunch-backed, crooked- 
legged, lame, rickety, and, deformed perſons of 
every kind. Leſt their bodies ſhould not grow 
diſtorted, from their being at liberty to move 
freely, we are always in haſte to diſtort them 
effectually, by putting them into a preſs : we vo- 


luntarily -deprive them of the uſe of their limbs, 


for fear they ſhould by accident hurt or maim 
themſelves. May not ſuch a cruel reſtraint have 
an effect on their diſpoſition, as well as their tem- 
perament? Their firſt ſenſations are thoſe. of 
uneaſineſs and pain; they find an obſtacle oppoſed 
to every motion they are inclined to; more un- 
happy than a criminal in chains, they are continu- 
ally making vain efforts, till their patience is 
exhauſted, and they vent their anxiety in cries. 


Do thoſe polite mothers, who, diſengaged from 


the trouble of children, indulge themſelves in the 


amuſements of the town, know the treatment- their 
harmleſs infants may at the ſame time receive in 
the country? How often is the little innocent, 
when it's nurſe is in the leaſt hurry, hung up on a 


Peg. 
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peg, like a bundle of clouts, there to remain cru- 
cified till other buſineſs be leiſurely diſpatched! 
Such children, as have been found in this ſituation, 
have been obſerved to be always black in the face ; 
the ſtomach being violently compreſſed, preventing 
the circulation of the blood, and forcing' it into 
the head. In the mean while, the poor little 
creatures were ſuppoſed to he very patient, becauſe 
they had not power to cry. I know not preciſely 
how long a child may remain alive in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion; but I imagine it could not be a great while: 
this, however,-I think, is one of the greateſt con- 
veniences of ſwaddling clothes. It is pretended, 
that children nnſwathed would be ſabjett to various 
accidents from their reſtleſſneſs, deſtruttive to the 
perfett formation of their limbs: this is one of 
thoſe futile arguments of our falſe reaſoning, which c 
has never been confirmed by experience. Of the 
multitude of children, that, among people more 
rational than us, are nurſed without laying any 
reſtraint on the motion of their limbs, we ſhall not 
find one. that wounds or maims himſelf: they are 
incapable of moving with ſufficient force to hurt 
themſelves; and if their limbs ever get mto a 
wrong fituation, the uneaſineſs they feel ſoon in- 
duces them to change it. 


The duties of women are by no means equivo- 
cal; but it is diſputed, whether, under theis | 
preſent contempt for them, it may not be the ſame 

thing 
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thing to a, child, if it be nouriſhed by the milk of 


it's mother, or of any other perſon. This queſtion 
ſhould; be determined by phyſicians, who generally 


reſolve it asthe women would have them; and I 
think it may be better for a child to be nouriſhed 


by the milk of an healthy nurſe, than of a diſeaſed 
or ill-conditioned mother, if there be any new 


evil to fear from her ' conſtitution. But is the 
queſtion anſwered by a phyſical ſolution only? 


Has a child leſs need of a mother's tenderneſs, 


than of her breaſt? Other women, nay, brutes 
might afford it the milk, which ſhe” refuſes ; but 


the ſolicitude, the tenderneſs of a mother cannot. 
be ſupplied. She who ſuckles the child of another, 
inſtead of. her own, muſt be a bad mother ; how 
then can it be expected ſhe ſhould make a good 


nurſe? She may, it is true, become ſo in time; 


but ſlowly, and as habit takes the place of nature. 


In the mean time, the negletted child would have. 
time enough to periſh, before his nurſe had ac- 


quired a maternal affection for him. 


There reſults, even from this poſſible advantage, 


an inconvenience, which is of itſelf ſufficient to. | 


deter a woman of any ſenſibility from committing 
her children to the care of others; and this is that 
of a ſtranger's partaking with, or alienating from 
her, the rights of a mother; of ſeeing her. child 
love another woman as well, or better, than her- 


ſelf; of perceiving the affection it retains. for it's 


natural 
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natural parent, a matter of favor, and that of els 
adopted one, a duty: for where I find the obli- 
gations of another duly diſcharged, I certainly - 
ought to look for the attachment of the child. There 
are, indeed, many excellent young women to be 
found, of a good natural diſpoſition, who, deſpiſing 
the tyranny of mode, and the clamors of their 
ſex, venture to diſcharge, with a virtuous intre- 
pidity, the moſt delightful obligations nature can 
impoſe. May their number be augmented by the 
influence of that happineſs, which is deſtined for 
thoſe who engage in ſo pleaſing a taſk! I will 
venture, and that on the authority of the moſt 
obvious reaſoning, and on obſervations that have 
never deceived me, to promiſe ſuch worthy mo- 
thers a real and conſtant attachment on the part of 
their huſbands, and a truly filial affettion on that 
of their children; the eſteem and reſpett of the U 
public, happy delivery, ſpeedy reſtoration to con- 
ſtant and vigorous health, and, aſter all, the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing their daughters follow their example, 
and recommend it to others, 


As ſoon as the child is born, it is waſhed with 
warm water, uſually mixed with witte. This ad- 
dition of wine appears to me little neceflary ; as 
no fluid is, in it's natural fate, in fermentation, 
it is hardly to be thought, that the uſe of an arti- 
ficial liquor is needful to our preſervation. For 
the ſame reaſon, the precaution of warming the , ; 
| water 
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water may be as well diſpenſed with; and, in ſati, 
amongſt many different people, their children are 
taken immediately after their birth, and bathed in 
the river or ſea without further ceremony. But 
our's, enervated before they are born, by effemi · 


nate habits of their parents, bring into the world 


with them conſtitutions already ſpoiled, and which 
will not bear to be ſubmitted immediately to thoſg 
experiments, which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh them, 
It is by degrees only, they are to be reſtored to 


their native vigor: follow then, at firſt, the eſta · 


bliſhed cuſtom, and depart from it by degrees; 
Children ſhould be frequently waſhed ; their un- 


avoidable uncleanlineſs ſufficiently indicates the 


neceſſity of it: but as they gain ſtrength, diminiſh 
by degrees the warmth of the water, til} you come 
at length to waſh them, winter and ſummer, with 
it quite cold, or even freezing: As, in order not 
to expoſe "hn to danger, this diminution muſt be 
flow, gradual, and inſenſible; a thermometer may 
be made uſe of, to meaſure the degree of heat or 
cold exactly. 


The cuſtom of bathing, once begun, ought 
never to be leſt off, but io be continued during 
life. I conſider it not only in reſpect to cleanli- 
neſs and preſent health, but alſo as a ſalutary pre- 
caution, rendering the texture of the fibres more 
pliant, and apt to yield, without effort or danger, 


and 
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and cold. For this reaſon, I would han all youth, 


as they grow up, to accuſtom themſelves to bathe 
in water of all the different degrees of cold and 
heat, from the utmoſt tolerable degree of heat, to 


the ſame. of cold, making uſe of both alternately. 
Thus, by habituating themſelves to ſupport the 


different temperatures of water, which, being a 
denſer fluid, touches the body in more points, and 


alfe tts it more powerfully; they would become 


almoſt inſenſible to the changes of the temperature 
of the air. I would not have a child, the moment 


he is at liberty to breathe, by being freed from 
one incumbrance, be laid under others ſtill more 
reſtriftive : no ſtay-bands, no rollers, no ſwaddling 
clothes ; but blankets laoſe and large enough to 
leave all it's limbs at liberty, neither ſo heavy as 
to lay a reſtraint on it's motion, nor fo warm 32s 
to prevent it's feeling the impreſſion of the air. 
Place it in a roomy cradle\ well lined, where it 
may roll and tumble about with eaſe, and without 
danger. When it has gained ſufficient ſtrength, 
let it crawl on it's hands and knees about the nur- 
ſery ; let it uſe and ſtretch it's limbs, and you will 
ſee it daily grow - ſtronger. Compare it with a 
child of the ſame age, wrapt up in ſwaddling clothes, 
and you will be aſtoniſhed at the difference of their 


progreſs. . 


Cold baths were long baniſhed out of medicine, 


thoughthe ancients had them in the greateſt eſteem ; 
D but 
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bat the improvements accruing to phyſic, frum 
geometry and mechanics, have brought them into 
uſe again; and the prefent age can boaſt of many 
noble cures performed by them, ſuch as were long 
attempted in vain by the moſt powerful medicines. 
The cold bath is found one of the moſt uni verſal 
and innocent remedies yet diſeovered. It is ſer- 
viceable in moſt chronic diſtempers; and is rec- 
koned fo ſafe, that phyſicians ſometimes preſeribo 

it in a beginning phthiſis, or confumption, when, 
the lungs are but ſlightly affected. The effect of 
cold bathing is attributed not only to it's chilneſs 
and conſtringent power, but, in ſome meaſure, to 
the weight of the water. For, ſuppoſing a perſon. 
immerged two feet, and area of his ſkin to be 

| >_Fiftcen feet; he ſuſtains a weight of water, added 
„ | to that of air, 22801b. for 2, the number of 


cubical feet of water preſſing upon a foot ſquare of 
the ſkin, multiplied by 76, the number of pounds 
in a cubical foot of water, is 132; which multi- 
pticd by 15, the ſuppoſed number of ſquare feet on 
the ſurface of the body, is 2280 Ib. Troy. Be- 
fides, the water in bathing enters the body, mixes 
with the blood, and dilutes this, as well as other 
juices ——The riſe and progreſs of cold-bathing, 
and the cures effetted thereby, are deſcribed” at 
large in Sir ]. Floyer's and Dr, nn hiſtory 
ol cold- ane 
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15 tender conſtitutions, and ſome diſeaſes, a 
moderate warm bath ſhould be uſed before the 


cold bath; the approach to which ought to be 
gradual. People of rigid fibres, and unſound 
viſcera, are rather injured by the cold bath; fat 
people are little benefited by it; and, in general, 
no body ought to go into it, before a gemle glow 
be excited by moderate exerciſe, It is beſt when 
the ſtomach is moſt empty; and ſuch evacuation, 
as the patient's conſtitution may require, ought to 
precede the uſe of it. The cold bath is hurtful, 
and otight not to be uſed, when the patient con- 


tinties to be cold and numb after coming out of it, 


notwithſtanding all precaution to prevent it. Even 
where immerſion in the cold bath is ſtrengthening, 
& cominuance in it is weakening, in proportion to 
its duration. 


It is well known that children, for ſome time 
after they are born, ſee but very imperfeQly ; and 
M. Petit, after taking a great deal of pains to in- 
veſtigate the cauſe of it, found it to be owing in 
part io the thickneſs of the cornea, and the ſmall 


| quantity of their aqueous humor. Not that the 


mere thickneſs of the cornes would have this effeQ, 
but becauſe the thickneſs is owing to it's not being 
well ſtretched, and conſequently having wrinkles 
and inequalities on it's ſarface, which occaſion an 
irregular refraftion of the light. On the ſame ac- 
count alſo, the cornea has not a ſufficient degree of 
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convexity to bring the pencils of rays to a facus 
ſoon enough. All theſe defeQts, he ſhews, are 
remedied by the increaſe of the aqueous humor. 
See Dr. Prieſtley's * of viſion, No. IV. to 


P. 187. 


Dr. Harris has an expreſs treatiſe on the acute 
diſeaſes of children, De morbis acutis infantium. 
He takes them alb to ariſe from the humors in the 
prima via growing ſour, and degenerating into the 
acidities; which is confirmed by their ſour belches 
and dejections. Henee, all that is required to 
eure them, is to combat this acidity, whieh is to 
de effected two ways; by diſpoſing it to be evacu- 
ated, and by actual evacuation, by rhubarb and 
other gentle purgatives. To diſpoſe the peccant 
acid for evacuation, no ſudorifics or cordials are 
to be uſed, thoſe remedies being too violent ; but 
magneſia, <crab's eyes and claws, oyſter-ſhells, 
cuttle-fiſh bones, egg ſhells, chalk, coral, pearls, 
hezoar, burnt ivory, ſcrapings of unicorn's horns, 
Armenian bole, terra ſigillata, lapis hæmatites, 
and che confettion of hyacinth. But of all theſe, 
he prefers old ſhells that have lain long on the fide 
of the ſea, expoſed to the ſun, which is better than 
any chymical furnace. 


The only uſeful part of medicine is the hygicina ; 
this, however, is rather a virtue than a ſcience. 
Temperance and exerciſe are the two beſt phyſicians 

in 
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inthe world; exerciſe whetsthe appetite, and temper- 
ance prevents the abuſe of it. To know what kind of 
regimen is the moſt ſalutary, we need only inquire 
what is that of thoſe: people, who enjoy the greateſt 
ſhare of health, are the moſt robult, ahd live the 
longeſt. If the arts of medicine are found, from 
general obſervation, not to confer. better health, 
or longer life; the very proof of their being uſe- 
leſs, ſhews them to be hurtful; as ſo much time, 
ſo many perſons and things, are taken up thereby 
io no purpoſe : not only the time, miſ-ſpent in 


the preſervationof life, is loſt from it's enjoyment; 


it ſhould alſo be deducted from the duration of 
our lives. A man who lives ſix years without phy- 


ſicians, lives more for himſelf and others, than he 


who ſurvives as their patient for thirty. Having, 
ſays Rouſſeau, experienced both, I conceive my- 
ſelf peculiarly authoriſed to determine this point. 
I ſhall not go about to prove the utility of manual 
labor, and thoſe bodily exerciſes which ſerve to 
ſtrengthen the conſtitution, and preſerve health : 
this is a point which no body diſputes ; inſtances of 
longevity are almoſt all of them found among 


perſons accuſtomed to exerciſe, and who have 


undergone the greateſt labor and fatigue. 


A ehild newly born requires a nurſe newly 
delivered. This, I know, has it's inconveniences ; 
but as ſoon as ever we depart from the natural 
order of things, we find inconveniences in every 

| attempt 
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attempt to do right: the only commodious expe« 
dient is to do wrong, and that is generally pre- 
ferred. But I conceive, a little regard ſhould be 
had to the age of the nurſe's milk, av well as to it's 
quality; new milk is altogether thin and wateriſh; 
it is required, indeed, to be in a manner purgative, 
in order to carry off the remains of the meconiunm, 
thickened in the inteſtines of the new-born infant. 
By degrees, the milk acquires Tonſiltence, and 
furniſhes a more folid aliment, as it becomes more 
capable of digeſtion. It is not: without deſign, 
ſurely, that, among females of every ſpecies 2 - 
animals, nature thus varies the conſiſtence of their 
milk, according to the age of their offepring. 


It is requiſite that a nurfe ſhould live a little 

| better than ordinary, and take more ſubſlantiul 
aliment ; but not that ſhe fhould entirely vary her 
regimen. A ſudden and total change; even from 

bad to good, is always dangerous; and if her ordi- 

nary manner of living preſerve ; her health and 

| conſtitution, why ſhould ſhe be made to change 
1 it? The peaſants eat leſs animal ſood, and more 
| vegetables, than our women in town, as a regimen 
| which is rather favorable than otherwiſe to them 
5 and their children. When they are engaged to 
ſuckle thoſe of citizens, they are, however, obliged 
1 to vary their aliment, from the notion that meat 
ſoups and broths afford a better chyle, and greater 
H plenty of milk, hacks dah aca: + 
and 
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and have experience en my fide, ſays the fame 
\ ſenſible author; who informs us, that children thus 
nouriſhed are more ſubjett to the gripes and worms 
than others. Nor is this to be wondered at, ſince 
animal ſubſtances, when petrified, are covered with 
worms, in a.manner never experienced in the ſub- 
ſtance of vegetables. Now the milk, as it is pre- 
- ſubſtance; as may be dæmonſtrated by analization: 
it turns readily by acids; and, ſo far from afford. 
ing che leaſt appearance of a, volatile alkali, as. 
animal ſuhſtances do, it N like Wes ellen» 
tial ſalt. 


The milk of thaſe women, who, live chiefly on 
vegetables, is more ſweet and falutary, than that 
of carnivorous females. Formed out of ſubſtances 
of a ſimilar nature, it keeps longer, as it is lefs. 
ſubject to putre faction; and, with, reſpoct to it's 
quantity, every one knows that pulſe and vegetables 
increaſer the quantity of blood more than meat; 
and why not, therefore that of the milk? I can» 
not believe that a child, wha is not weaned too. 
ſoon, or ſhould be weaned only with vegetable 
nutriment, and whole nurſe! alſa ſhould live entirely 
on vegetables, would ever be ſubjeft. to. worms. 
Vegetable aliment may poſſibly make the milk 
more apt to turn ſour ; but I am very far from 
regarding ſour milk as an unwholeſome nutriment. 
There are people in ſome. countries who. uſe. na 

other, 
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mach. Hence it is, that it becomes an aliment 


E441 
other, and yet are in good health. The whole 
apparatus of abſorbent alkali is to me, indeed, 2 
piece of Fan. | R 


There are ſome conſtitutions, with which milk 
does not at all agree; nor will any abſorbent re- 
concile it to the ſtomach; while others digeſt it 
very well without abſorbents. Much inconvenience! 
has been apprehended from the milk's turning to 
eurds: this is an idle apprehenſion, becauſe it is 
well known, the milk always curdles on the ſto- 


ſolid enough to nouriſh infants and other animals: 
whereas,” if it remained fluid, it would pas off, 
and afford them no nouriſhment at all. 


We may cock up milk i in iſles PUR we 
pleaſe, and mix it with a thouſand abſorbents, it. 
will be all to no purpoſe ; whoever takes milk into 
the ſtomach, will infallibly digeſt cheeſe. The 
ſtomach, indeed, is particularly calculated to curdle 
milk : it is in the ſtomach of a calf we ind the 


| rennet. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that, inſtead of ge 
changing the ordinary diet of nurſes, it is ſufficient ; th 
only to increaſe it's quantity, and take care it is 7 

. Tl 


of the beſt kind : it is not from the nature of the: 
aliment, that vegetable foods are over-heating ;' th 
it is their high ſeaſoning only that makes them bs 

unwholeſome. 
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vnwholeſome, Reform your kitchen; throw 
aſide your baking and frying-pans ; let not your 
butter, ſalt, or milk meats, come near the fire; 
let not your vegetables, boiled -or ſtewed, have 
any ſeaſoning till they 66me hot to table: this 
kind of diet will then,” inſtead of heating the 
nurſe, furniſh her with milk in abundance, and 
of the beſt quality. Can it be ſuppoſed, that a 
Aegetable diet ſhould be beſt adapted for the 
child, and animal food for it's nurſe? There is 
an evident contradiction in the notion. 


It is particularly in their earlieſt years, that the 
conſtitutions of children are affected by the am- 
bient air; it penetrates through the pores of their 
ſoft and delicate ſkins, acts powerfully on their 
growing bodies, and makes ſuch impreſſions as 
are never after effaced. I ſhould not adviſe, 
therefore, the taking a woman from the country, 
to ſhut her up in a cloſe nurſery in town, there 
to bring up my child; I would rather it ſhould 
go to breathe the freſh'air of ſome open village, 
than the _—_— atmoſphere of a city, 


Mankind were not formed to be hommed to- 
gether in ſhoals, but to ſpread over the face of 
the earth, to cultivate it: the more they aſſemble 
together, the more they corrupt one another. 
- The infirmity of the body, and the depravity of 
the mind; are both the inevitable effect of their 
15 E * too 
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too numerous concourſe. Man is of all animals 
the leaſt adapted to live in herds. Flocks of 
men, like flocks of ſheep, would all periſh in a 
ſhort time, Their breath i is deſtructive to their 
ſellow⸗ creatures: nor is it leſs ſo in a literal, than 
in a figurative ſenſe. Sleep and nutriment, when 
too exactly proportioned, become neceſſary to 
them at the end of ſtated intervals; and, after a 
time, their propenſities ariſe not from phyſical 
neceſſity, but from habit ; or rather, habit pro- 
duces an additional neceſſity to thoſe of nature. 
This muſt by all means be prevented. 


The only habit. in which a child ſhould be in- 
dulged, is that of contracting none: he ſhould 
not be permitted to exerciſe one arm more than 
the other; he ſhould not be uſed to eat, ſleep, 
or do any thing at ſtated hours; neither ſhould 
be left alone either in the day or night. Prepare 
early for his enjoyment of liberty, and the exer- 
ciſe of his natural abilities, by leaving him in 
full poſſeſſion of them, unreſtrained by artificial 
habits; and by putting him in a ſituation to be 
always maſter of: himſelf, and to do whatever his 
reſolution prompts him to, as ſoon as he is * 
to form one. 


Children are generally weaned too_carly : the 
proper ſeaſon is indicated by the cutting of their 
teeth, an operation which is uſually ſharp and 

3 painful 
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painful. At this time, by a mechanical inſtinct, 
they carry every thing which is put into their 
hands up to their mouths; in order to facilitate 
this taſk, therefore, the child is uſually provided 
8 or other hard body, to rub againſt 
t's gums. I am of opinion, however, this does 
| * anſwer the end propoſed; the rubbing of hard 
dodies in this caſe againſt the gums, ſo far from 
ſoftening, muſt make them hard and callous; 
rendering the teeth ſtill more difficult to cut, and 
the pain more acute and laſting, Let us follow 
the traces of inſtinct: we do not ſee the young of 
the canine ſpecies, in cutting teeth, ever gnaw 
Aints, iron, or bones; but always wood, leather, 
rags, or other ſoft ſubſtances, which tear to pieces, 
or yield to the impreſſion of their teeth. But 
limplicity is- baniſhed from every thing, even 
from our treatment of the moſt ſimple of animals, 
an helpleſs infant: it muſt have bells of ſilver and 
gold, and corals of all ſorts of prices. What an 
uſeleſs and deſtruftive apparatus! I would have 
nothing of all this: no bells, no corals far my 
child ; but little natural twigs, taken from the 
tree with their leaves and fruit; the dried heads 
of poppies, in which it might hear the ſeeds rat- 
tle; of a ſtick of liquorice, which it might ſuck 
and chew. ' Theſe would amuſe it as well as any 
ſuch magnificent toys, and would not uſe it to 
the A of wealth and diſtinction. 
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i is generally acknowledged, that milk: meats, 


or puddings made of new flour, are not a very 


wholeſome nutriment; boiled milk and crude 


meal never agreeing well with the ſtomach, In 
puddings, the flour is leſs baked than in bread ; 
beſides that, it has not been fermented : panada, 
or bread puddings, as alſo thoſe made of the beſt 
rice, I ſhould think much preferable. But if 
children muſt abſolutely have flour puddings, it 


is proper the flour ſhould be baked a little before- 
hand. Meat broths, and other ſpoon-meats of 


that kind, are alſo an indifferent aliment, which 
ſhould be uſed but ſparingly. It is neceſſary that 
children ſhould - accuſtom themſelves early to 
chew ; this is the true way to facilitate the cutting 


of the teeth; and hence, when they begin to 


ſwallow, the faliva mixed with their aliment pro- 


motes digeſtion, I would, therefore, uſe them 


betimes to chew dried fruits and cruſts of bread. 


1 would give them hard cakes and biſcuits to play 


with, by ſoftening which in their mouths, they 
would ſometimes ſwallow part of them: thus 
they would cut their teeth eaſily, and wean them- 


ſelves -almoſt imperceptibly. Infants born and 
brought up in the country, have generally a very 
good appetite, and require no other trouble in 


weaning. In the firſt developements of the ſeve- 
ral organs and faculties of a child, they nearly 
accompany each other: he begins to talk, to eat, 
to walk, almoſt at the ſame time: this may be 


properly 
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properly called the firſt epoch of human liſe. 
Before this period, he is little better than he was 
in the womb of his mother; he has no ſentiments, 


no ideas, nay, hardly any ſenſations; he 1 is even 
inſenſible of his own — | 


The * of children, (a moſt 3 
cuſtom) which, to the utter ſhame of humanity, 
is ſo much practiſed in our days, was done by al- 
molt all the ancients, excepting the Thebans, who 
had an expreſs law to the contrary, whereby it was 
made capital to expoſe children; ordaining at 
the ſame time, that ſuch as were not in a condi- 
tion to educate them, ſhould bring them to the 
magiſtrates, in order to be brought up at the 
public expence. Among the other Greeks, when 
a child was born, it was laid on the ground; and 
if the father deſigned to educate his child, he 
immediately took it up; but if he forbore to do 
this, the child was carried away and expoſed. 


The Lacædemonians, indeed, had a different 
cuſtom: for with them all new- born children 
were brought before certain inſpectors, who were 
ſome of the graveſt men of their own tribe, by 
whom the infants were carefully viewed; and, if 
they were found luſty and well- favoured, they 
gave orders for their education, and allotted cer- 
tain portions of land for their maintenance: but 
if 1 or deformed, they ordered them to be 

caſt 
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1 
eaſt into 12 deep cavern of the earth, near the 
mountain Taygetus, as thinking it neither for the 
good of the children themſelves, nor for the 
public intereſt, nnn Jax 


* Os up. 


ae repalbi de Giles has be 
eauſe they were not in a condition to educate 
them, having no intention that they ſhould pe. 
rh: It was the unhappy fate of daughters efpe- 


cially to be thus treated, as requiring more 


Thatges to educate and ſettle them in the world 
than ſons. The parents frequently tied jewels 
or rings to the children they expoſed, or any 
other thing, whereby they might afterwards dif: 
cover them, if providence took care for their 
ſafety. Another deſign in adorning theſe infants 
was, either to encourage ſuch as found them to 
nouriſh and educate them, if alive, or to give 


them human burial, if dead. 


The places where it was uſual to expoſe chil- 
dren, were ſuch as people frequented moſt : this 
was done in order that they might be found and 
taken up by compaſſionate perſons, who were in 
circumſtances to be at the expence of their educa- 
tion. With this intention the Egyptians and 
Romans choſe the banks of rivers, and the Greeks 
the highways. 
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4 Bartholine, Pare, Lecetus, and Many othes 
writers, give an account of à petrified child. 


which has ſeemed wholly inęredible to ſame peo- 


ple : the child, however, which they deſcribe, 
is ill in being, and is kept as a great rarity in 
the king of Denmark's muſeum, at Copenhagen, 
The woman, who went big with this, lived at 
Sens, in Champaign, in the year 1582: it way 
cut out of her belly, and was univerſally ſuppoſed 
to have lain there about twenty years, That it is 
a real human fœtus, and not artificial, is evident 
to the eye of every obſerver: and the upper part 


of it, when examined, is found to be a ſubſtance 


reſerabling the gypſum, or ſtone, of which they 
make the plaiſter of Paris; the lower part is 


much harder, the thighs and buttocks being perfect, 


ſtone, of a reddiſh colour, and as hard as com- 
mon quarry ſtone; the grain and ſurface of this part 
appears exactly like that of the calguli or ſtones 


taken out of human bladders ; and the whole 


nice of this man for a very large ſum, and added 
it to his collection of rarities. Phil. Tranſ. No. 


fubſtance, examined ever ſo nearly, and felt ever 
ſo carefully, appears to be abſolute ſtone. It 
was carried from Sens to Paris, and there pur- 


chaſed by a goldſmith of Venice; and Frederic 


the third, king of Denmark, purchaſed it at Ve- 


285. p. 1400. 


Children, beſides the honour and reverence 
| which 
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which they owe to their parents, ought likewiſe 
to contribute to their ſupport when they need 
- affiſtance, The Athenian laws obliged all chil- 
dren to provide for their fathers when reduced to 
poverty, with an exception to ſpurious children, 
to thoſe whoſe chaſtity had been defiled with con- 
ſent of the father, and thoſe who had not been 
put into any way of gaining a livelihood. Our 
laws agree With thoſe of the Athenians in the 
firſt particular; but in the other caſes, a child is 
compellable, by Stat. 43 Eliz. C. 2.-if able, to 
provide.for a wicked and unnatural progenitor, 


With reſpect to the hair of infants; few have 
much, if any at all, under the firſt year, chiefly 
.owing to the little notice taken of it; for the 
child's head ſhould be the principal care of the 
nurſe ; it ſhould be conſtantly chafed with both 
her hands, meeting each other at the crown of 
the head; alſo, daily waſhed with cold water, and 
well dried. After that, ſweet pomatum ſhould 
be well rubbed into the. pores of the head, which 
will make all clean at the roots of the hair, and 
effectually bring off tho thick brown cruſt on the 
head, which obſtructs perſpiration, as well as the 
growth of the hair. If the hair is by the parents 

thought worthy of the leaſt conſideration, it ſhould 
be conſtantly and properly cut, on its firſt appear- 
ance in any quantity; but great care ſhould be 


taken that it be done at ſtated ſeaſons, | 
Fake en /.\ © . - Nothing 
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Nothing is chote common, chan to reprobate 
the idea of the moon's having any influence on 
the human frame, particularly with reſpect to the 
hair. But, ſurely, nothing is wonder; or elſe 
all is wonder. The phyſicians prove the moon's 
influence in many branches of their practice; the 


botaniſt and gardener are ready to teſtify its 


power in the vegetable kingdoms; and its maſ- 


tery over ſeas is evident to all the world. This 
I can with great truth affirm, that, if the hair is 
cut in the moon's ' wane, it will not then grow, 
but withers imperceptibly till cut afreſh. To this 
hypotheſis, I am afraid, I ſhall gain but few con- 
verts; which, nevertheleſs, does not take away | 
from its veracity. I ſhall here lay a ſhort, but / 
plain, rule down, when it may be clearly proved 
at any time. Cut a child's hair the laſt week in 
the moon ; cut it at the ſame time or ſeaſon for 
four moons ſucceſſively, when the effects will be 
demonſtrated : it will feel like withered twigs of 
a ſhrub, or like faded graſs; the points all fork- 
ed, and, as it were; bleached and worn out 
with time. The reaſon why this is not more evi- 
dent is, that although hair is cut in the decreaſe 
of one moon, it is an equal chance but it is cut 
inthe increaſe of the next; ſo that the ſecond 
cutting may defeat the ill effects of the firſt; and 
ſo on, vice verſa. If there wants any further proof, 
aſk any Frenchman accuſtomed with the manners 


of che different provinces of his own country 


Þ | when 
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when he will tell you, that in particular places in 
France, the peaſants ſtudy -this rule almoſt reli- 


© glouſly; and it is always remarked, that the hair 


in thaſe provinces is by much the beſt. But it 
may be ſuperfluous to inform my readers, that 
the French in general have the beſt hair of any 
nation in the world, It is particularly neceſſary, 
for\all thoſe reaſons, as well as for the health of 
te child, that the hair ſhould be cut and kept 
mort the firſt two weeks of the moon's increaſe, 
amitting to cut it in the two weeks of its decreaſe. 
This method ſhould be regularly adhered to the 
firſt two years; after which time, it ought to be 


well cut once every month, 
| 7 | 4 
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* And then the whining ſchool boy, with his ſatchell, 


And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſmall 
8 muh to W * 


OW arrives. the time, ben U the mind, all 
; Y - ductile and pliant, is like the clay formed 
under the potter's hand. Now joys the benign 
heart, in the delightful taſk of teaching the young 
idea how to ſhoot, and ſowing the ſeeds of wiſ- 
dom, een W 
* | | 


; The den youth, whoſe mind, like unripe 
fruit, is not yet ſeaſoned to the world, regards 
earth, ſea, air, and the whole variety of Nature's 
works with aſtoniſhment. Behold him — in 
the ſpring go forth to ſee 22 


* The earth bring up the tender grabs, whoſe verdure clads 
Hex univexſal face with pleaſant green; 
Then herbs of every leaf that ſudden flower'd, 
* Opening their various colours, and made gay 
a s DARSAL and thoſe ſcarce blown, 
| F 2 «« Forth 
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Forth flouriſh'd thick the eluſt'ring vine; forth crept 
«« 'The ſmelling gourd ; upſtood the corny reed, 
'«« Embattled in her field; and th' humble ſhrub, 
And buſh, with frizzled hair implicit; laſt, 
* Roſe as in dance the ſtately trees, and ſpread 
«© Their branches, hung with copious fruit, or gemm'd 
| „ With*bloſſoms ; with high woods the hills were crown'd, 
„% With tufts the vallies, and each fountain fide ; 
«« With borders long the rivers : that earth now 


. 


\ | "Begg Seem'd like to heaven; a ſeat where gods might dwell, 
\ Or wander with delight, and love to haunt her ſacred 


Well may ſcenes like theſe, to ſo young a 
mind, be called raviſning. Add to which, the 
morning ſun juſt riſing from the mountains; the 
| melody of the nightingale, now about to conclude 
| ber ſong; whilſt the lark, the linnet, the thruſh, 
| and the black-bird, take up the enchanting lay. 
| | The ſweet bird amidſt her harmony feels ;the. 
8 | pangs of a tender mother: from the .youth's fell 
gripe, | 
* She ſeeks the ſafeſt ſhelter of the wood, 

«+ Where ſhe may nurſe her little tuneful brood ; - 


| 
| Where no rude ſwain her ſhady cell may know, 
| | «© No ſerpents climb, nor blaſting winds may blow,” 
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| | | Man! be humane: it is the firſt, the chief of 
: moral duties, to exerciſe humanity 'to every 
thing, of what age or condition ſoever, that is 

2 relative to man. What is wiſdom, void of hu- 
manity? Have a tender regard for children; in- 

| | dulge 
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dulge them in their diverſions, their pleaſures, and 


in every thing dictated by their harmleſs na- 
tures. | L 


Who is there amongſt us, that has not, at 


times, looked back with regret on that period 


of our lives, wherein the countenance was al- 
ways ſmiling, and the heart conſtantly at eaſe ? 
Why will you deprive the little innocents of the 
enjoyment of a ſeaſon ſo ſhort and tranſient; of 
a bleſſing ſo precarious; which they cannot abuſe ? 
Why will you clog with bitterneſs and ſorrow 
thoſe rapid moments, which will return no -more 
for them, than for you? Ye. fathers, do- you 


know when the ſtroke of death ſhall fall on your 
offspring? Lay not up in ſtore then for your 


own ſorrow, by depriving them of the enjoyment 
of the few moments nature has allotted them. 


As ſoon as they become ſenſible of the pleaſures 


of exiſtence, let them enjoy it; ſo that, when- 
ever it may pleaſe God to call them home, they 
may not die without having taſted 1 


What can we think, then, of that barbarous 
method of education, by which the preſent is 
ſacrificed to an uncertain future; by which a 
child is laid under every kind of reſtraint, and is 
made miſerable, by preparing him for we know 
not what pretended happineſs, which there is 
reaſon to believe he may never live to enjoy? 


Sup- 
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Suppoſing it not unreaſonable in its deſign, how 
can we ſee, without indignation, the unhappy 
innocent ſubjected to a yoke of infurmountable 
rigour, and condemned, like galley flaves, to 
continual labour, without being aſſured, that ſuch 
mortifications and reſtrictions will ever be of any 
ſervice? Thebage of cheerfulneſs and gaiety is 
ſpent in the midſt of tears, puniſhments, threats, 
and ſlavery; we torment the poor creatures for 


their future good, and perceive not that death * 


is at hand, and ready to ſeize them amidſt all 
this ſorrowful preparation for life. Who can tell, 
how many. children have fallen victims to the ex- 
travagant ſagacity of their parents and guardians ? 
Happy to eſcape ſuch cruelty, the only advan- 
tage the poor ſufferers reaped from the evils they 
endured, being to die without regretting a life 
of miſery. ; 


In order to ſtrengthen and forward the body 


in its growth, nature employs. various means, 
which ſhould never be thwarted. We ſhould never, 


for inſtance, oblige a child to ſtand ſtill, when it 
is deſirous of running about; nor to walk about, 
when it is inclined to ſtand ſtill. If the diſpoſition 


of children is not ſpoiled by our own fault, they 


will never requite any thing that is uſeleſs. Let 
them leap, run about, and make what noiſe they 
pleaſe ; this is all the natural effects of the acti- 
vity of their conſtitution, exerting itſelf to gather 

ſtrength, 
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ſtrength. But we ought to diſtruſt every deſire, 
which they are incapable of themſelves to gratify, 
and for which they are obliged to requeſt our 
aſſiſtance. We ſhould be very careful here, to 
diſtinguiſh between the true phyſical want, and 
that of caprice, which now begins to ſhew itſelf, 
for that which ariſes only from the ſuperfluity 
before-mentioned. Exceſſive ſeverity, as well as 
exceſſive indulgence, ſhould be equally avoided. 
If you leaye children to ſuffer, you expoſe their 
health, endanger their lives, and make them 
actually miſerable : on the other hand, if you 
are too anxious to prevent ther being ſenſible of 
any kind of pain and inconvenience, you only 
pave their way to feel much greater; you ener- 
vate their conſtitutions, and make them tendet — 
effeminate: in a word, you remove them out of 
their ſituations, as men, into which they muſt 
hereafter return, in ſpite of all your ſolicitude; 
in order not to expoſe them to the few evils na- 
ture would inflict on them, you provide for them 
many which they would otherwiſe never have ſuf- 


May I venture here to lay down the greateſt, 
moſt important, and, moſt uſeful rule of educa- 
tion? It js this; not to gain time, but to loſe 
it. The generality of my readers will be ſo good 
as to excuſe my paradoxes ; there is an abſolute 
neceſſity for them, in making reſtrictions; and, 

4 ſay 
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ſay 'what you will, I had rather be remarkable 
for hunting after a paradox, than for being miſ- 
led by prejudice. The moſt critical interval of 
human life, is that between the hour of our birth, 
and twelve years of age: this is the time, wherein 
| 25 vice and error take root, without our being poſ- 
| ſeſſed of any inſtrument to deſtroy them; and; 
when the implement is found, they are ſo deeply 
grounded, that they are no longer to be eradicated: 
If children took a leap from their mother's breaſt, 
and at once arrived at the age of reaſon; the me- 
thods of education, now-ufually taken with them, 
would be very proper; but, according to the 
| progreſs of nature, they require thoſe which are 
I! very different. We ſhould not tamper with the 
| mind, till it has acquired all irs faculties ; for it 
is impoſſible it ſhould perceive the light we hold 
out to it, while it is blind; or that it ſhould pur- 
fue, over an "immenſe plain of ideas, that route, 
which- reaſon has ſo lightly traced, as to be per- 
ceptible only to the ſharpeſt ſight. The firſt part / 
of education, therefore, ought to be purely ne- 
gative: it conſiſts neither in teaching virtue, nor 
truth; but in guarding the heart from vice, and 
the mind from error. If you could be content 
to do nothing yourſelf, and could prevent any 
thing being done by others; if you could bring 
up your pupil healthy and robuſt, to the age of 
twelve E been n Ser able to diſtin- 
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oil his right hand fro, his lefe; the eyes of 
his underſtanding wi ld be open to reaſon at 
your: firſt leſſon, v void of habit and prejudice; 
his paſſions, would not operate againſt your en- 
deavours ; and he would become, under proper 
inſtruction, the wiſeſt of men. It is thus, by 


attempting nothing. in the beginning, you might 


produce a prodigy of education: | 


Take the road difedily oppoſite ts that which is 
in uſe, and you will almoſt always do right. As we 
think | it not enough that children ſhould be chil- 
dren, but it is expected i they ſhould be maſters of 


urts; ſo fathers and preceptors think they can never 
haue too many checks, corrections, reprimands, 


menaces, promiſes, inſtructions, fair ſpeeches, and 
fine arguments. You will a& wiſer than all this, by 
being reaſonable yourſelf, and never arguing wi 
your child ; particularly i in ſtriving to reconcile 
him to what he diſlikes: for to uſe him to reaſo! 
only upon diſagreeable ſubjects, is the way to 
diſguſt him, and bring arguments early into diſ- 
rredit with a mind incapable of underſtanding 1 it. 
Exerciſe his corporeal organs, ſenſes, and facul- 
ties; as much as you pleaſe, but keep his intel- 
lectual ones inactive as long as poſbble. -Be cau- 
tious of all his ſentiments he acquires, Previous 
to the judgment which ſhould enable Rim to ſcru- 
tinize them: prevent or reſtrain all foreign im- 
prefſions ; and, i in order to hinder the tiſe of evil, 
G be 
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1 St be not in too great a hurry to inſtil good for ft is 
only ſuch, when the mind is enlightened by rea- 
| fon ö look upon every delay as an advantage ; i 
| is gaining a great deal, to advance without lo- 
4 Ang any ching: let the infancy of children, there- 
| fore, have time to ripen : in ſhort, whatever in- 
| ſtruction is neceſſary for them, take care not to 
1 give it them to-day, if it may be deferred with- 
I f out danger till to-morrow. 


Another conſideration, which confirrnis the uti- 
E lity of this method, is, the particular genius of 
| the child, which ought to be known before it 
| | can be judged what moral regimen. is beft adapted 

| „„ to it. Every mind has its peculiar turn, accord- 
1 ing to which it ought to be educated; and it is 
| | of very material conſequence to'our endeavours, 
| that it be educated according to that turn, and 
not to any other, The prudent (governor will 
watch a long time the working of nature; will 
"3" obſerve his pupil well, before he ſpeaks the firſt 
word to him. Leave, then, his natural character 
to unfold itſelf ; lay it under no reſtraint whatever, 


2 chat it may be the better laid open to your view. 
1 Do you think the time oft, in which a child is 
| | thus left at liberty? Quite the contrary : it will 


be beſt employed ſo: for, is it not thus you your- 
felves learn to huſband time, ſtill more precious ? 
4 If you ſet about any thing before you know in 
| what manner to act, you proceed at random, are 

3 liable 
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liable to miſtake, frequently obliged to undo 
what is done, and find yourſelyes farther from the 
end deſigned, than if you had been leſs precipi- 
tate to begin the work. Act not like the miſer, 
who loſes much, becauſe he is unwilling to loſe a 
little ; ; but ſacrifice in infancy that time, which 
you will regain with uſury in a more advanced 
age. A prudent phyſician does not go blunder- 
ingly to preſcribe at firſt ſight ; he enquires firſt 
jnto the temperament and circumſtances of his 
patient, and then adapts his preſcription to them ; 
be begins late to adminiſter his remedies; and | 
hence effects a cure, while the precipitate phy- 
ſician ä Kills. 


" Rpt where, it will be aud, muſt we place an 
infant to be thus edu Lared, as an inſenſible being, 
$ mere automato ? Shall we take him to the 
world in the moon, or to ſome deſart iſland? 
Shall we ſeparate him from the reſt of his ſpecies? 
Win he not, if in the world, have continually be- 
fore him the proſpect and example of the paſſions 
of others? Will he never meet in company with 
children of his own age? Will he not ſee his 
parents, his neighbours, his nurſe, his governeſs, 
his ſeryant, and, laft, his goyernor himſelf, who, 
after all, will be no angel? This objection is 
reaſonable and ſolid, But have I told you, the 
natural education of a child was an eaſy under- 
ug! Is it my fault, ye men of ſociety, that 
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you have made every thing which is right, ſo 
different to be put in execution ? I' perceive the 


difficulties ; I acknowledge them; and perhaps 
they are inſurmountable: it is, however, beyond 


2 doubt, that by endeavouring to obviate them, 
we may ſucceed to a certain degree, I only take 


upon me to point out the end we ſhould am at, 
I do not affirm it is poſſible to reach it; bur I 
affirm, that he, who approaches the neareſt-this 
end, has ſucceeded the beſt. | One thing, how. 
ever, is to be remembered; and that is, before 
any one undertakes to form a man, it is ef 


he ſhould be found ſuch himſelf. * 


While a child is yet without knowledge, there is 
time to prepare every thing that approaches him, 


and to introdyce to his firſt obſervations, thoſe 


objects which are proper for him to ſee. Render 


yourſelf reſpectable to all; begin by making 


yourſelf beloved, fo ſhall every one be deſirous 
to pleaſe you. You will never be maſter of your 


h pupil, if you are not maſter of all thoſe about 


im; nor will your authority be of any ſervice, 
if not founded on virtuous eſteem, It will be to 


no purpoſe to empty your purſe, or give your 


money away by handfuls; I never knew money 
make any one beloved. It is, doubtleſs, wrong 
to be covetous and niggardly, and to content our- 
ſelves with lamenting the miſerable objects we 
F relieve ; : but you may in vain open your 
| coffers, 
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. wy; if you do not alſo o your heart ; the . 


art of others will remain ill ſhut againſt you, 


It is your time, your care, your affection; it is 


yourſelf you muſt give: for, otherwiſe, do what 
you will, it will always be remarked, that your 


money is not you, There are inſtances of bene- 


volence and concern, which have a greater effect, 
and 100 really more uſeful, than all pecuniary 
gifts, How many of the unfortunate, and of the 
fick, have more need of conſolation than alms ? 
How many are there of the oppreſſed, whom 
8 would ſerve more than money ? Re- 
oncile thoſe who are at variance; prevent. law- 


ſuits; bring children to a ſenſe of their duty, and . 


parents to that of indulgence; promote happy 
marriages ; oppoſe oppreſſion ; ;3 ſpare not the cre- 
dit of your pupil's family, in favour of the poor 
and helpleſs, to whom juſtice is refuſed, or whom 


wealth overpowers ; declare yourſelf boldly the 


8 e unhappy; be juſt, humane, and 
eneficent ; not only give alms, but perform the 
| acts of mercy and compaſſion, 
relieve more evils than money ; love-others, and 
they will love you; ſerve them, and they will 


ſerve you; be a father to them TT they will be 


* children. 


Thus far hs judicious, elegant, ſenſible Rou- 
| bong who has, in his treatiſe on education, con- 


ſiderably ſurpaſſed every one that has ever wrote 
r | e415 a 
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on this favourite topic, His reaſonings are ſq 

juſt, that it is not t be doubted, but all good 
men and women, 1 have the care af children, 
have them in view, and are guided by them as 
far as they are practicable, After reyolving with 
himfelf, and combating many arguments, he at 
laſt determines on private tuition, 2s being the 
moſt complete, ſalutary, and virtuous, for youth. 
But though his ar gumepts bear the greateſt weight 
in many inſtances, he is neyertheleſs liable ta 
error. All thoſe, who haye wrote on education 
in this country, prefer public ſchools or acade- 


mies for the educatian af youth; accoyntipg them 


of eſſential ſeryice in wearing out the great auk- 
wardneſs, baſhfulneſs, and ſheepiſhneſs, of many 
children ; without which, ſome of whom would 


appear in a ridiculous point of view during their 


lives, allowing for their wiſdom and found ſenſg 
in a ſuperlatiye degree, 


\ 


The folly of too delicate an edycation is well 
expreſſed in that device of an ape, which, by 


over-careſſing and hugging it's young ones, - 


ſtrangles them, with this motto, Complett ande 
necat. Octavius Ferrarius ſays, that education is 
the art of bringing up, forming, and inſtructing 
children. He has à very good Latin treatiſe on 
the ſubje& of education, intitled, Chiron; the 
name of the centaur, who was Achilles's tutor, 
Mr. Locke's excellent treatiſe on education is 

known 
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known to every body. Quintilian employs dhe 
fecond chapter of his firſt book, whether a do- 
meſtic, or college edition Ve preferable ; 1. r. 

Whether it is better to bring up one'd children at 
home, vr ſend them to the colleges and public 
fchools. After urging afl tar can be ſaid on 
either ſide, he conctudes in favohr of à college or 
ſchool education. The plan of education, whe- 
ther it be d6meſtic or collegiate; ſhould be ſuited 
to the ſtation and views of parents, and to the 
Benius of their children; and it is alſo right to 
conſult their conſtitution and inclination, It is 
of great importance, that thoſe, who are deſtined 
to occupy fuperior ſtations in Tociety, ſhould en- 
joy the benefits of an enlarged and liberal educa- 
tion; that they ſhould be furniſmied with every 
ſubſtantial and ornamental accompliſhment : thoſe 
that are intended for any particular profeſſion or 
employment, ſhould be principally directed to 
thoſe ſtudies, which are appropriated to their re- 
ſpective views; and in every rank of life, an at- 
tention to the morals of youth ſhonld be à primary 
object. Though the municipal laws of moſt 
countries have made no proviſion for conſtraining 
a parent to beſtow a proper education on his chil- 
dren, yet, in the cafe of religion, they are under 
peculiar reſtrictions. In bur own country, ſome 
of theſe reſtrictions, as they affect proteſtants who 
diffent from the religion of the ſtate, may be 


thought both impoktic and injurtons, and have, 
therefore, 


t f 


thereſore, lately hw conſiderably DIR 5 but 
- thoſe, which are deſigned to prevent the progreſs of 
popery, are prudent and neceſſary; Thus, if any 
perſon ſends a child under his care beyond the 
ſeas to be inſtructed ih any Popiſh college, &e. 
in the principles of the Popiſh religion, or ſhall 
contribute towards his maintenance; he ſhall for- 
feit one hundred pounds, beſides the diſabilities 
incurred by the child fo ſent. 1 Jac. I. cap. 4. and 
3 Jac: I. cap. 5, 11. and 12 Will. III. cap. 4. 

And both ſhall be incapable; in ſuing for law or 
equity, of being executor or adminiſtrator, of 
enjoying any legacy or deed of gift, or of bearing 
any office in the realm; and he ſhall forfeit all his 


goods and chattels, and likewiſe all his real eſtate 


for life. 3 Car, I, eap. 2: 


In theſe times, or almoſt at any period, to 
mention the word religion, is a nice point, and 
. ought to be delicately dealt with. In all opinions 
given on this head, the arguer is generally deem- 
ed a fool, or an hypocrite; a fanatic, or an en- 
thuſiaſt : and it muſt be owned; that; nine times 
out of ten, they with reaſon may be ſo called. 
The fool, by daring to chuſe ſo awful a ſubje&; 
of which he can have no true idea, is guilty of 
profaneneſs and blaſphemy. The hypocrite is ſtill 


the more execrable character, by committing ſe- 


cret murder, and preying on his fellow · creatures, 


under the cloak of n with this difference, | 


that- 
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chat he, by. his cunning, endeavours to hide his 
wickedneſs from the eyes of the world; while the 
other, like the oſtrich, imagines none can ſee 
him, if his head be covered. The fanatic and 
enthuſiaſt may well be called the fire-brands of 
religion: for, to maintain their wild tenets, they 
delight in human carnage, and bathe in their fel- 
low - creatures blood; and all, as they will tell 
you, at the expreſs deſire of their Maſter. But 
the Supreme Being delights not in human ſacri- 
fice; for he is a God of merey, and of peace. 
The atheiſt, though perhaps boldly advanced, is 
ten times a better character than ſuch monſters ; 
a monſter of piety being, in my opinion, worſe 
than one of impiety. He, from his principles, 
is more immediately guided by the laws of the 
world, and hence becomes more forgiving and 
free to his fellow-creatures. But God forbid, 

that there ſhould one man be born in theſe lands, 
with all his organs and rational faculties, that has 


not a proper conception of the Creator of the- 


world, 


Teach religion, divine religion, ye parents, to 
your children ; and, ye preceptors, engrave it on 
their hearts, If religion be not early rooted in 
the human heart, morality, to anchor the veſſel 
by, will be only a cable of ſand. To tell them 


they muſt be good, to tell them they muſt be re- 


ligious, md to reaſon with them about what they 
H cannot 
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cannot comprehend, when you yourſelf have ſo 

faint an idea, is not the way to inculcate ſuch divine 
precepts. No: example only works on ſuch 
young minds, in this firſt branch of education. 
Teach them prayer by example; and let it be 
from the heart pure and uncorrupted, ſuch as the 
divine Creator can receive. In ſhort, train up a 
child in the path you would have him walk when 
young, and he will not depart from it when ke is 
old. If his principles, in this, are genuine and 
truly rooted, you have beſtowed on him more 
than the world can give: this will make bondage 
light: if the path between the Source of Life and 
your pupil is clear and free, misfortune, ſickneſs, 
impriſonment, and all the evils of life, paſs away 
to a mind ſo enlightened, like a ſhadow, or like 
an empty dream: for the ſpirit of a man will 
ſuſtain itſelf; out nee e ee can bear ? 


Morality ever follows religion, the firſt mare 
leſſon I would preſume to teach youth: therefore, 
after religion, are the ſhort golden rules of Py, 
thagoras, 


« Nightly forbear to cloſe thine eyes to reſt, 
Ere thou haſt queſtioned well thy conſcious breaſt, 
«© What ſacred duty thou haſt left undone, 
What act committed which thou ought'ſt to ſuun; 
. * And as fair truth or error marks the deed, 
Let ſweet applauſe or ſharp reproach ſucceed : 
So ſhall thy ſteps, while this great rule is thine, 
FF Undevious, tread in virtue's paths divine,” 
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Perhaps there never was a rule of conduct des 


livered by any uninſpired moraliſt, which has ſo 
powerful à tendeney to promote the intereſt of 


virtue, as the preſent precept. It is ſcarcely ' 


poſſible that the youth, or even adult, who lays 
his head on his pillow, reviews his actions of the 
day paſt,. and fairly brings them to the tribunal of 
his conſcience, ſhould not riſe the next morning 
with ftronger impreſſions of his ſocial and religi- 
ous duties, and with a more guarded attention to 
avoid thoſe moral deviations he had ſo ſeverely 


Leaving the ſcholaſtic part of education-of © 


youth to the preceptor of one part, and the go- 
verneſs of the other, it cannot be doubted, but 
all good Chriſtian men and women, while they 
pour forth copious libations of ancient and mo- 
dern learning, they will mingle. in their cups a 
proper quantum of religion and morality; this 
will render each youth an ornament to his coun- 
try, and fill each virtuous female's breaſt with the 
endearing blandiſhments of domeſtic life. Leav- 

ing them, I ſay again, for the preſent, under the 
om and governeſs's eye to purſue therr 
ſtudies, I now proceed to remark, that if there 
are any deſects in nature, blemiſhes in the blood, 
or fluids, of either ſex, from this time, till the 
age of eighteen, they generally break forth: there- 


fore, at all boarding-ſchools, academies, &c. too 
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great care cannot be taken to watch over the con- 


ſtitutions of youth; particularly, as there are va- 


rious other accidents they are extremely liable to, 
from infection, &. How deſirable, therefore, 
is an airy ſituation, and not above two to ſleep in 
one room together, if poſſible, having the rooms 


well ſprinkled with vinegar once a week ! I pre- 


ſume to write thus from the remarks I have made 
in the various families, ſchools, and academies, 
I have had the honour to be employed in; and 
though my remarks have been tolerably ſucceſs- 
ful through life, yet have they fallen infinitely 
ſhort of my experience; and from that experi- 
ende, I am fully authorized to judge and decide 
on the various diſorders of the head and hair at 


this age. To keep the head and hair clean, ought 


to be the primary part of the female attendant's 
care. Firſt,' every morning thoroughly waſh the 
child's neck with cold water, eſpecially behind 
the ears; and let it be well dried with a coarſe 
cloth. Rub the head well till it ſmokes; this 
promotes circulation, and diſſolves all fecretions 
and ſtagnations in the head: afterwards, comb 
the hair with a large comb; then take about the 
bigneſs of a large nut of ſweet pomatum, put it in 
the palm of your left hand, and with the points of 
your right fingers rub, it well into the pores of the 
head all over; after which, let it be pretty well 
combed: with a ſmall comb, but not too much. 
This will ſweeten the head, take all ſcurf from 
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the roots of the hair, and nouriſh it exceedingly: 
always remembering, that the hair be cut regu- -- 
larly every new moon, and that by an experienced 


As moſt young people are liable to vermin, and 


as it is from theſe that moſt diſeaſes of the head 


ariſe at this age, ſuch as ſcald heads, &c. need I 
mention the uſe of my peditulo pomade ? Before I 
proceed to treat of the diſeaſes of the head, it may 


be proper to ſay, that I am unwilling my writings 


ſhould have the appearance of being uncandid, 
myſterious, or ridiculous; I, therefore, will ex- 
plain every article I recommend. 
pediculos is only Latin for the vermin that infect, 
the head : the receipt, among other articles, con- 
tains the elecampane ointment, cream, the ſmall- 
eſt quantity of ceruſe, with the oil of eggs, the 


gentleſt preparation of precipitate, with a fmall 


mixture of Barbadoes tar, and a peculiar prepa- 


ration of lavender, recommended ſo ſtrongly in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions. After leaving it 


to the reader to judge of the virtues of theſe, and 
informing him that the whole is the preſcription 
of a very eminent phyſician, I proceed to declare, 
I will take my credit, that, notwithſtanding it's 


| Purity and innocence, it will not only entirely 
irradicate every kind of filth from the hair, whe- 


ther nits, vermin, ſcurf, or the like; but totally 


cure, in the firſt ſtages, the benign ulcered, or 


Common 
4 


ie word 


to mean a large and dry ſcab, to which the heads 
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common ſcald head. It will complete a perſect 
cure in the courſe of a fortnight, one pot clearing 
the hair of all-verraui-molt ate’ 


It is well known, the firſt ſtages of a ſcald head 
are nothing more than very (mall vermin-burrow- 
ing under the ſkin at the root of the hair, ſorme- 


thing like the itch. There are ſeveral” ſorts of 


ulcers which-the hairy parts of the head is ſubject 
to, and which the writers in medicine have diſti 
guiſhed by the ſeveral names of tine, ſavi, anc 
acburet 3 though they do not all agree about the 
determinate ſignification of each of theſe words. 
By the term ſauus, however, we now generally 


underſtand ſuch ulcers of the head as are full of 


cavities, like a honey- comb; by acbores, thoſe 
which are full of ſmall holes, and contain a mo- 
detately viſeid humour. Many call theſe diſorders 


by the common name of /ixea, becauſe, from the 


abundance of ſmall holes in them, they make the 
head look like a · moth- eaten garment: ' But this is 
a vague fignification of the word; and we uſually 
now underſtand it, in a more determinate ſenſe; 


of children are fubject, and which is full of chick 
foul ſcales, being very offenſive to the ſmell. 
This ſometimes, alſo, extends itſelf to the face, 
in which caſe it is called cruſta lafes : It is often 
of a mild and benign nature; but is ſometimes 


very M conditioned, and dangerous. There is 


alſo 
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alſa yet « worſe kind of tines than this, which 


covers the whole hairy ſcalp with an afh- coloured 


thick cruſt, attended with a violent itching and 
ſtench. This is generally very difficult 
of cure; and the perſons afflicted with it have, for 
the moſt part, a pale, unhealthy countenance ; 
It affects young perſons much more frequently 
than adults, and is generally occaſioned by cither 
the nurſe's irregular courſe of life, or the child's 


kind, from the fame cauſe, break out in adults, 
and are very difficult to cure. | Theſe much re- 
ſemble the leproſy ; and in the pox, it is com- 
mon to find the head and face, particularly the 
forehead, overſpread with dry ſcabs and ſcabby 
ulcers. When ulcers of this kind are flight, gen- 
tle purges, with the addition of calomel, ſhould 
be given at proper interyals ; adminiſtering, be- 
tween whiles, to adults, the decoction of the 
woods with the ſweetening powders, Infants at 
the breaſt may take diaphoretic powders, and 
their nurſes ought to proſecute the other methods, 
Externally, it is proper to uſe cream, with a ſmall 
quantity of ceruſe mixed in it, or the oil of eggs 
or wax; with the elecampane ointment, or that 
of ceruſe, or the diapompholygos. And if the 
ulcers are of a worſe kind, doſes of calomel are 
to be given more frequently ; and a little crude 
quickſilver may be added to the external appli- 
Fations with great ſucceſs, But in worſe caſes, 
wd 
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- and where-mercurials may not be employed, it 
-- will be neceſſary to take off all the hair: this may 
be done either by degrees, or at once, by means 

of a pitch plaiſter ſpread upon ſtrong cloth, and 
. applicd all over the ſcalp, after the hair has been 
cut pretty. ſhort, When a plaiſter of this kind 
has lain on twelve or twenty-fours, the method is 
to pull it off at once, and it brings away with it 


all the hair and ſcabs, This, though a good 


method, js, however, a harſh one, and cannot be 
done without great pain, and effuſion of blood. 
When the plaiſter is taken off, the. blood is to be 
wiped away with dry lint, and then the head 
en with oil of bricks, and a ſmall admix- 


tire of oil of wax among it; afterwards, the whole 


ſcalp ſhould be covered with a plaiſter of frog's 
ſpawn, and a ſmall: admixture of camphor. This 
dreſſing ſhould be repeated every day till the in- 
jured parts are clean; and then they be heal- 
ed with the oil of eggs and eſſence gf amber. In- 
ternal medicines to ſweeten the hlood, and a re- 
gularity of diet, ſhould alſo be obſerved at the 
ſame time: a mixture. of crude antimony. and 
flour of brimſtone ſerve well for this purpoſe, and 
ſhould be givenfar ſome time before the external 
_ remedies, here directed, are ure. i $ 


Surgery, page 268, 


i 


-. Thoſe, vi Sith who * * reputation of 
(heir ſchools, and health of the innocents com- 
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mitted to their care, need only uſe the pediculo 
pomade once a week, in the ſame manner as the 
pomatum before is directed to be uſed, when they 
may be morally certain of the hair being ke 
clean, and of a radical cure in the firſt ſtages o 
the mild or benign ſcald head: but, if it turns to 
a malignant one, the greateſt care ſhould be ta- | 
ken to prevent infection; for which reaſon, , the 
youth ſhould be immediately. ſent home to, his 
parents, where all poſſible care ſhould. be teken 
to preveht his getting worſe. At beſt, the cure 
is inſufferably tedious. Bathing in ſalt water is 
deemed ; but firſt, the hair ſhould be all 
ſhaved off the head; the head at the ſame time 
regularly dreifed, and the hair not ſuffered to grow 
for at leaſt one year. . . The. diſeaſes of the head 
are often n, even by phyſicians, for thoſe 
. Lieataud, of the French 
3 caſe of this kind. 
a fever, with a violent diſorder in © 
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cough, and brought up a large quantity of mat- 
ter. It was not doubted but this proceeded from 
the lungs; and no one queſtioned but he had an 
abſceſs on them. On opening the body; however, 
the lungs were found perfectly ſound, and all his 
diſorder was found to be in his head ; where the 
ſphenoidal, frontal, and ny - ſinuſes were 
found to be ſo full of matter, that they could 
contain no more. f 
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the head ; he afterwards was ſeized with a, violent 
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Some people dell vs, that perſols who are ſub- 
ject to diforders in the head, ought not to take 
any food nt night. Dr. Bryn Robinton, ef the 
e iigrong renters. ek. 


I. Le Dran, eee 
of the head, ſhews how much more dangerous the 
cafe is, when the cranium does hot break by vio- 

tent blows, than when it is fractured, becauſe of 
the great emotion of the brain; and therefore 
coucludes· it neceſſary to perform the operation of 
the trepan, oſtener than i is n Fg 
Med. Ef. Edind. 


N. Winnt bes Been us WET vey with 
and particular remarks on the tion of the head 
and neck, in the | STE PTS RIS OE des 
Sciences, anno 17 30. | 


The head-ach banks Geer whe teſt common 
diforders that the human fpecies is ſubject to, and 
from which cauſe no part ſuffers more than the hair, 
TI think 1 cannot be of greater ſervice to mankind, 
than by endeavouring to circulate among every 
claſs of people the definition, the cauſe, prog- 
noſtics, and method of cure, of ſo univerſal, but 
ſo fretting and ſo comfortleſs a diſeaſe; * © 


= Phyſicians commonly diſtinguiſh the head-ach 
into two kinds, according to its degree and con- 
tinuance. The gentkeſt kind, and which com- 
; 6 monly 
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nly affects a particular part of the head only, 
ey call cephalalgia ; and the more violent and ob- 
ſinare cephalia. When the pain is on one fide only, 
it is called bemicrania; and when it is a fixed pain 
in the forehead, which may be covered with the end 
of the thumb, it it is s caſted the clavus ie. 


* Cephalalgia | is. defined to be pain in the head, 
proceeding from a'capious congeſtion of the blood _ 
and humours in that part, which do not find any - 
exit or paſlage from thence. They generally dif- 
tinguiſh it alſo into two kinds, the idiopathic 
and ſymptomatic. The idiomatic is that which 
ariſes from 2 plethora, and an immediate con- 
geſtion of the blood or humoury in the head. The 
ſymptomatic is that which ariſes from a fault in 
the prima via, communicating with the head 
by means of the par pagym of the nerves, or from 
a tranſlation of the humours of the head in fevers, 
or other diſorders. The diſtinction of the cepha- 
lalgia from the cepbalia is, that in the latter all 
the ſymptoms axe more violent, The cepbalia is 
uſually chronical and hahitual; the cepha{algia only 
returns at times, and has but ſhort periods. The 
ſimple cephala{gia is alſo diſtinguiſhed from the 
venereal head-ach by the burning heats, and ſenſa · 
tion of eroſion, attending the latter, which are 
alſo continual, or at leaſt never wholly ceaſe, 
and always moſt violent in the night, when the 
body is at reſt, and hotter than in the day, The 
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| cepbalaigia ſometimes ſeizes on the whole head 
but more uſually the forehead is the ſeat of i it: 
very frequently, alſo, it is felt about the origin of 
the noſe, with a weight, preſſure,” or burning 
| heat, f in the os cribroſſom ; and often, at the ſame 
time, there is felt a violent weight and preffure 
on the bulbs of the eyes. Not unfrequently a 
tooth;ach attends upon the cephalalgia and when 
this is violent, the other abates in proportion. 
'A noiſe and ringing in the ears are often alſo 
attendant on it, and the eyes are red and inflamed; 
the face alſo looks red and turgid, but ſometimes 
it looks as remarkably pale, or has a redneſs i irre- 


gularly ſpread over it. Both theſe caſey are from 


ſtrictures upon the veſſels. The veſſels of the 
neck and temples are often turgid. Women are 
very ſuhject to this pain, about the time of their 
menſtrual Ciſcharges, either before their eruption, 
or at any time on their diminution. Sometimes 
the head-ach is attended with a pertige, which 
giyes proof of a very violent conge on, and 
ſometimes a binding of the bowels, with a fen 
r of urine attending i it. | 

People of a plethoric habit of body, are more 
ſubject than others to this pain; and, in general, 
young people more than ſuch as are older; wo- 
men more than men; and perſons who live high, 
drink much wine, and uſe little exerciſe, ſuffer 
more by it than thoſe who live lower, and uſe 
| \ much 
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much labour and exerciſe; When the head - ach 
proceeds from a hot bilious habit, the pain is 
very acute and throbbing, with conſiderable 
heat of the part affected: when it proceeds from 


a cold phlegmatic habit, the patient complains 


of a dull heavy pain, and has a ſenſe of coldneſs 


in the part: this kind is ſometimes attended with a 


degree of ſtupidity and folly. 


Among the natural and internal cauſes of the 
5 head-ach, the principal are, too great a quantity 
of blood, and a derivation ol great quantities of _ 


it towards the head, with an intention of nature 
to relieve herſelf there by a hzmorrhage from the 
noſe. The external or accidental means that 
may bring on this pain, are very numerous; ſuch 
as natural and habitual evacuations of blood being 


ſuppreſſed ; and of, theſe, particularly, a bleeding 


at the noſe ; the neglect of accuſtomed bleedings; 


fweats prevented or repelled; the omiſſlon of 


purging, cuſtomary before at certain periods of 


the year; great commotions of the body, or 


paſſions of the mind, efpecially anger, drunken- 
neſs, with ſpirituous liquors of any kind; the 


attracting acrid fumes through the noſe; a ſud - 


den cooling of the legs or feet; hanging down of 


| the head; looking long obliquely at any object; 


wearing any thing tight about the neck; a tranſ- 


lation of the peccant matter towards the head in 


fevers ; and a peculiar ſenſibility in the organs of 
ſmelling, 
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ſmelling, whence perfumes give ſome perſons the 
| head-ach: and to all theſe are to be added, an 
hereditary diſpaſition, or injuries from blows, or 
concuſſions of the head long before. — 
the head · ach proceeds from the repulſion or re- 


troceſſion of the ggut, the eryfipelas, the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, itch, NE OO, ** 


The head- ach is a pain rather N than 
dangerous of itſelf; but it too eaſily degenerates 
into worſe complaints, and not unfrequently pre- 
ſages defects of the ſight or hearing, or- the 
gout; and, in old age, lethargies, apoplexies, 
and paralytic diſorders, The head-ach often is 
cured by nature, by plentiful hæmorrhage from 
the noſe, and ſometimes by-inflammatory difor- 
ders of the adjacent parts, It more caſily leayes 
young people than old and emaciated : where long 
ſettled upon a perſon, and become habitual, it 
rarely gives way to any cmedies. The head-ach 


often is ſyptomatic in continual and intermitting 


fevers, eſpecially quartans; it is likewifea very com- 
mon ſymptom in hyſteric and hypochondriac com- 
plaints. When the head-ach attends an acute fever, 


with pale deine, it is an yalerguraþle ſymptom. 


In the method of cure, the congeſtions of the 
humours are to be derived from the ſuperior ta 
the inferior. parts; and, above all things, the 
wan are to he looſened by elyſters and purges z 

for 
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for they are uſually bound up in this diſorder. 
After this, medicines are to be given, which will 
quiet the violent emotions of the blood: ſuck are 
powders of nitre, crabs eyes, and ſome diopho- 
retics, with a little cinnabar; according to Stahl. 
Whea the blood is thick, a ſcruple of tartarum 
vitriolatum may be given every day. with great 


ſucceſs: after theſe, the gentle diophoretics are to 
be given in ſmall doſes, with the diluent decoc- 


tions of the common tea herbs, ſuch as baum, 
ſage, and the like; and if the pains are exceſſive, 
a gentle opiate, ſuch as a ſmall doſe of the ſtorax 
d . F. N | 


When the head-ach 66 
or a hot bilious conſtitution, bleeding is neceſſary, 


which may be performed in the jugular vein, or 


by cupping, or the application of leeches to the 
temples, and behind the ears. A bliſtering 


plaiſter may be alſo applied afterwards to the 


neck, behind the ears, or any part of the head 
that is moſt affected. In ſome caſes, it will be 


proper to bliſter the whole head: in perſons of 


groſs habits, iſſues or perpetual bliſters will be 
of ſeryice; and the belly ſhould be likewiſe kept 
open by gentle laxation. But when the head- 
ach proceeds from a copious vitiated ſerum ſtag- 
nating in the membranes, and will not yield to 
bleeding or gentle laxatives, more powerful pur- 
| "_wm_ ansce, as pills made of aloes, reſin 
a ot 


covnteracted by the coffee. Coarſe bread, with 


TN 


of jalap, &c. /The whole head” ſhould alſo be 
bliſtered, and the back part of the neck kept 


open for à conſiderable time, by -a perpetual 
rn £52 e 26; by 3 4 [ 


External applications ſometimes alſo aſliſt the 


_ -uſe of internal medicines. Of this kind are ſpirits 
of wine camphorated, with a ſmall admixture of 


ſaffron. This ſometimes almoſt inſtantaneouſly 
removes the pain: the affected part may be rub- 
bed with boles. Anodyne balſam, or a cloth 
dipped in it, may be applied to the part; and in 
caſe of extreme pain, the patient may at the ſame 
time take twenty drops of laudanum, in a cup 
of valerian or penny-royal tea, ' twice or- thrice. a 
day ; but the uſe of opiate ſhould always be: ac- 
companied with proper evacuations. A violent 
head-ach may ſometimes be removed by a little 
of Ward's eſſence dropped into the palm of the 
hand, and applied to the forehead ;' or by ether 
applied in the ſame manner. Dr. Percival found, 
by repeated experience; that the uſe of eighteen 
drops of: laudanum, and ſtrong coffee, removed 
the head-ach without occaſioning any diſpoſition 
to ſleep ; the narcotic effect of the opium, being 


juniper berries, caraway feeds, and falt, laid on 


as an epithem, is alſo ſometimes a preſent help; 
and bags of aromatic ingredients, reduced to a 


groſs powder, are thought a ſlower, yet often a very 


valuable 
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valuable relief, All theſe are only RY uſed in 
the idiopathic head-each : for in the ſymptomatic; 
regard is to be had only to the principal diforder; 
and when the cauſe is removed, the effect always 
ceaſes, After the fits of the head-ach are over, 
it is proper, by way of prevention for the future, 
to bleed in the ſpring and autumn, and freque nt- 
ly to bathe the feet in warm water. The uſe of 
gentle - exerciſe is greatly to be recommended - 
The fatty or oleaginous remedies, preſcribed by 
ſome, for rubbing in this diſorder on the head, 
are to be carefully avoided; as they ſtop up the 
pores, and prevent the perſpiration. The ſmell- 
ing to pungent liquids is not of ſo much benefit, 
as uſually ſuppoſed. The urinous volatiles, ſuch 
as ſpirits of hartſhorn, ſal volatile, and the like, 
are ſometimes a little preſent relief. Theſe, or 
any thing that will irritate the noſe, may be free- 
ly ufed, when the head - ach is occaſioned by ſtop- 
page of a running at the noſe; but the common 
uſe of ſpirit of lavender and hungary water, on 
theſe occaſions, is often the cauſe of more violent 
pain, by cauſing a freſh, derivation of humours on 
the parts. Cinnabar has by many authors been 


ſuppoſed to have been a dangerous medicine, in 


all caſes of this kind; but Stahl affirms, on re- 
peated experience, that it has very good effects, 
and that in theſe, and many other caſes, it ſup- 
plies the place of opiates and anodynes. When 
the E cannot bear the loſs of blood, His feet 
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ſhould be frequently bathed in warm water, and 
rubbed with a coarſe cloth. Cataplaſms, with 
muſtard or horſe-radifh, ſhould be alſo applied to 
them, dpacilly hex che. pdle procects Mods « 
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The diet of gebs icke with the head -ach 
ſnould conſiſt of ſuch emollient ſubſtances, as will 
correct the acrimony of the humours, and keep 


the body open ; as apples boiled in milk, ſpinach, 


| turnips, &c. &c. The drink ſhould be diluting, 
as barley-water, infuſion of mild mucilaginous 


vegetables, decoftions of the ſudorific woods, &c. 
The feet and legs ſhould be kept warm, and often 
bathed in warm water ; and the head ſhaved, and 
bathed with water and vinegar, and kept as much 


as . e in an erect poſture. 


| The cephalia i is a violent and continual pain in 
the head, oecaſioned by a rheumatic congeſtion 
of humours:in the head. But notwithſtanding it 
is a continual and unintermitting pain, yet it is 
ſubject to ſome remiſſions, and is thence diſtin · 
guiſhed by ſome authors into the periodic, the 
continual, and the vague cephalia. The con- 
tinual kind is that which is always in the ſame 
degree, and admits not of the leaft remiſſion; 
the periodical is that which has it's regular periods 
of being leſs intenſe ; theſe are called remiſſions: 
and, Is the vague 3 8 is that which has 
times 
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times of being leſs violent; An 
no regular nor ſtated periods. 


The ſigns of the cephalia ſometimes reſemble * 


thoſe of the cephalalgia, or common heach- ach; 
for it only differs from it by its obſtinate conti- 
nuance, and the violence of the pain. And in 
women, all the ſame ſymptoms attend it, with 
the clavus hyſtericus, except that it affects in- 
differently all parts of the head. When this com- 
plaint ariſes from a venereal taint in the blood, it 
is always violent ; but moſt ſo when the perſon 
is warm in bed. When it ariſes from a ſcorbutic 
coagulation of the blood, or an inflammation of 
the meninges of the brain, the pain is remarkably 
ſharp and piercing, and is attended with an into- 
lerable thirſt. © There generally comes on a ver- 
tiginous diſorder of the head, after this complaint 
has held the patient ſome time, and the patient 
can never bear any motion; for on the leaſt 
ſhaking, or diſturbing of the head, the pain be- 
comes violently intenſe, and reſembles the beat- 
ing of an artery in pulſation. The pain is gene- 
ally violent while the patient lies down; but as 


ſoon as the head is raiſed up ever ſo little, it 


increaſes to a great degree. The leaſt noiſe or 
motion is terrible to perſons in this ſtate ; and the 
light is frequently offenſive and painful, ſo that 
the patient loves retirement in darkened and quiet 
rooms, and avoids company. | 
K 2 Liquors 
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violent bleedings at the noſe happen, which' give 
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lead high and - ſedentary. lives, and who are. of : 


external injuries, as blows and wounds of the 
-h&ad ill treated, The ancients ſuppoſed this ow- 


this is a diſtemper that with difficulty : admits 0! 
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27 Liquors of any ſtrength give violence to the 
pain as ſoon as drank; and in caſes of this kind, 
where a ſcorbutic habit is the cauſe, frequent and 


no laſting relief, but only an abatement of the 
pain for a time. Women are generally ſubject to 
this terrible pain, more than men; thoſe being 
rarely afflicted with it, unleſs when there is ſome 
violent diſorder with regard to the hæmorrhoides, 
or when there is a venereal taint in the blood. 
Among women, thoſe are moſt ſubject to it, who 


melancholy diſpoſition, or ſubject to the obſtruc- 
tions of the menſes. The general cauſe of this, 
as well as of all other head- achs, is a violent con- 
geſtion of blood directed to the head; and the 
peculiar cauſes which determine the head- ach to 
this terrible kind, are, ulcerous or exulcerated 
diſpoſitions of the body. Theſe principally are 
owing to the ſcurvy, or the venereal diſeaſe, ot 
any violent cutaneous eruptions driven in; or to 


ing to impoſthumes, or collections of a viſcid 
matter in the head; and therefore always pre- 
ſcribed bliſters, ſetoas, and the like; and ſome- 
times piercing the ſcull in the part where the pain 
was moſt violent. In the moſt favorable caſes, 


cure: where there is a ſimple ulceration in ibs 
3+ & 0d 
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caſe, the cure becomes yet more difficult, but 
not quite to be deſpaired of: but where a venereal 
taint is the cauſe, a cure is ſcarce to be expected, 
for though the cauſe be removed, yet in this, 
or any other kind of cephalia, attended with a 
caries of bones, the pain will afterwards often 


1 hoſe cephalias, which ſometimes are relieved 
by -nature, by copious diſcharges of ſerous hu- 
mours, are more diffieult of cure than others; and 
thoſe which happen to perſons of remarkable 
plethoric habits, - threaten an approaching apo- 


plexy. 


The ſame general method is to be obſerved in 
curing this, as the common head- ach mentioned 


are above: but in this, there are to be added to the 
, ot medicines there preſcribed, ſuch as powerfully 
r to diſſolve mucous humours; ſuch are the roots of 
the pimpernel, arum, and maſter-wort, with the bit- 
OW- ter roots, ſaſſafras, gum ammoniacum, tartarum 
iſcid vitriolatum, and the like. After theſe, purging 
pre- is proper; and in caſes where the ſcurvy, or any 
yme- venereal taint, is joined, there muſt be always 
pain regard had to thoſe complaints in the whole me- 
aſes thod of cure: and, indeed, the ſcorbutic cephalia 
ts Of ſhould always be treated as the ſcurvy itſelf, and 
1 che , ihe venereal cephalia as the pox, The patient, 
calc, | after 


- 


return, and that with * leſs violence than 


e e 


aſter proper evacuations, ſnould drink freely of 
the decoctions of the woods, or ſarſaparilla, with 
raiſins and liquorice: theſe promote perſpiration 
and ſweeten the humours. When a collection of 
matter is felt. under the ſkin, it muſt be diſcharg- 
ed by an inciſion, otherwiſe it will render the 
bone carious. And where any old ulcers have 
been dried up, or any other habitual diſcharge 
ſtopped, and the complaint is owing to that ; the 
making iſſues, or ſetons, muſt be premiſed to any 
other attempts of a cure. Some inveterate com- 
plaints of this Kind have been happily cured by 
mercury, whether they had, or had not, any thing 
venereal in their foundation; and, in general, a 
ſalivation is a ſort of laſt reſource, be the origin 
what it will. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 96, ioo, 
104, 116. and Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 283, 
edit. 1776. 


The imagination of youth being more lively, 


capricious, and fluctuating, than of thoſe who 
have reached manhood, it is no wonder that their 
dreams are more frequent, The impreſſions theſe 
make on young and weak minds, which are but 
too apt to be biaſſed by theſe phantoms, often 
prove hurtful to them, in turning the tide of their 
reſearches and views. I would give it them, as 
my opinion, that they bear no weight with regard 
to their proſperity or miſery, but are merely the 
viſion of their brain: and I hope they will be- 
lieye 
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lieve the following, as the moſt rational cauſe of 
them. MJ ph 


The phyſicians, who have accurately examined 
the ſtate of their patients in every particular cir» 
cumſtance, have not omitted, at times, to enquire 
into their dreams, in thoſe hours of ſleep which 
their ill ſtate allows them ; and, partly from ex- 
perience, partly from reaſon and analogy, have 
found, that there are many preſages of diſeaſes to 
come, and many indications of ſuch as are pre- 
ſent, but unexperienced, at leaſt, not ſeen in their 
full extent, to be had from what the ſenſes ſuffer 
in dreams. Indeed, if dreams are different to 
what might be expected from the buſineſs.of the 
day, or the turn of thought before, they may be 
always looked upon as ſigns of a more or leſs 
ditempered ſtate of the body, And the true 
condition of that ſtate may often be learned better 
from them, than from any other means, 


What has been obſerved by phyſicians, with 


regard to prognoſtics from dreams, may be ſum- 
med up in the following manner. To dream 
of fire, indicates a redundancy of yellow bile : to 
dream of fogs or ſmoke, indicates a predominancy 
of black bile : to dream of ſeeing a fall of rain or 
ſnow, or a great quantity of ice, ſhews that there 


is a redundancy of phlegm in the body, He who 


fancies himſelf among 2 8 be aſſured that 


he 
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he harbours ſome putrid matter in his body. TO 
\ have red things repreſented before you in ſleep, 
denotes a redundancy of blood. If the patient 
dreams of ſeeing the ſun,” moon, and ſtars, hur- 
rying on with prodigious ſwiftneſs, it indicates an 
approaching dilirium. To dream of a turbid ſea, 
indicates diſorders of the belly: and to dream of 
ſeeing the earth overflowed with water, or being 
immerged in a pond or river, indicates àa redun: 
dancy of watery humours in the body. To dream 
of ſeeing the earth burnt or parched up, is a ſign 
of great heat and dryneſs. The appearance of 
monſters and frightful enemies; indicates deli- his 
rium in diſeaſes. - And to dream often of being 
thrown down from ſome very high place, threatens _ 
an approaching vertigo,” or ſome other diſorder 
of the head, as an epilepſy, apoplexy, or the 
Þ like. Theſe, and a great many others, are ob- 
ſervations of Hippocrates on the dreams of his 
patients; from which, and from ſome further in- 
ſtances, Lomnius has carried the ſubject to a very 
| great length, and giveh many rules of judging , 
| kom them.” Loma. Med. Obſer. g 


| "Let us imagine now, that the ma of both 
| ſexes are educated in every branch, according to 
| their ſituation ; and ready to burſt from the fet- 
| ters of preceptor and governeſs, to enter upon the 

great ſtage, the world. At the concluſion of this 


| | 3 the mind opens and expands. Before, 
6 under 
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utder tutelage, the young plant, like mere me- 
chaniſm, was guided by another's will; but now 
contracts habits; forms notions for itſelf, and 
dwells in extacy on the idea of enjoying and par- 
taking che youthful amuſements and pleaſures of 
the world. And wherefore ſhould they not? Let 
them enjoy the ſhort-lived, tranſitory bliſs ; it is 
but a fleeting comfort : yer wherefore ſhould they 
know even this, till the hand of time has inform- 
ed them? Let them, I ſay again, be indulged in 
all the harmleſs, happy, natural, innocent plea- 
ſures of life; and he, whoſe heart is not ſuſcepti- 
ble of them, might as well have made his cradle 
his grave, for all the happineſs he will ever reap, 
or for all the ſervice he will be of to his fellow- 
travellers, I fay it once again, that he, whoſe 
heart and ſenſations are not awake to all the lively 
gaiety attendant on theſe years, muſt want re- 
tional underſtanding, as well as be deſective in 
his intellects. But, good youth ! let prudence 
be your guide; remember this, and write it orf 
the tablet of your heart, obſerve the golden mean. 


Thus far ſhalt - v4 go, O man, and no fur- 
ther; future fortune, fame, comfort, and hap- 
pineſs ; or miſery, diſgrace, ſhame, and deſtruc- 
tion af health, all attend your ſteps, and wait but 
to be called ;/ your very fate depending on your 
own actions, during this critical ſeaſon. The 


L time; 


* * equally, true of both ſexes at this 
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time; for one falſe ſtep is their utter ruin, Every 
day we ſee young men, from trifling impruden- 
cies in all ſtations and fituations, render their 
affairs irretrievable ; and their views, once bright 
and promiſing, ſet in night, never to riſe more 
during their whole race of years, perhaps à long 
life, bound to the rack of remorſe and anguiſh: 
for having once paſſed the Rubicon, there is no 
returning, nor no hope; but the melancholy, 
forlorn one of gathering reſolution from deſpair. 
But who can ſuſpect that the beſt of youths, whoſe 
kind heart is ſuſceptible, open to humanity, to 
others woe, and open to all the lighter and more 
trifling amuſements and comforts of life, ſhould 
be dead to the more ſubſtantial ones, as the true 
and laudable ambition of being reſpected, loved, 
revered and careſſed by all good men. Surely 
no, his virtuous pride, which makes him endes 
vour to excel, in all his actions, will point ou 
this particular path, in a ſupreme degree. 


Having pointed out the weighty and eſſentia 
rules of religion and morality, I cannot figure to 
myſelf, or imagine for a mornent, but that this 
ſuppoſed youth has ſo: benefited by them, that 
they are wound in his conſtitution, and ſunk fo 
deep in his heart as never to be obliterated, 


I will now therefore proceed to lay down rules 
fighter indeed, and of leſs value than thoſe be- 
1. * fore 


r 


fore mentioned, but eſſentially neceſſary for our 
earthly affairs, ſo as to compleat what 1 wiſh 
every man to be, in part, a man of the world. 
For I, by no means think, that every endowment 
and perfection, attendant on humanity, ſhould 
not be blended to form and compleat a good 
man. 
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The following advice of Polonius, to his ſon; 
in the play of Hamlet, I think contains ſound 
inſtruction for a youth on his firſt launching in 
the world; j the perſon who utters this on the ſtage, 
is generally repreſented as a ſuperannuated buf- 
foon ; how far he is deſerving of this character, I 
leave the judicious reader to determine, 


Give thy thoughts ao tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act; 

The friends thou haſt, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy ſoul, with hooks of ſteel; 

* But do not dull thy palm, with entertainment 

Of each new hatched, unfledged com'rade.—Beware 

'* Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, bear't, that the 
Oppoſer may beware of thee. Give every man 1 
'* Thine ear, but few thy voice : Take each man's cenſdre, 
But preferye thy judgment. Coſtly thy habit as thy 

«*« Purſe can buy, but not expreſſed in Fancy; rich, but not 
'* Gaudy. For the apparel aft proclaims the man ; and 
They in France, of the beſt rank and ſtation, are moſt 

* Sele& and generous; chief in that. 

Neither a borrower, nar lender be; 

Fer loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry. 
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„ This, above all, to thine own (elf be true: 
„Aud it muſt follow, as the light the day, 
Thou canſt not hen be falſe to any man,” 


Dreſs being the moſt captivating to the youth 
of this age, it will be neceſſary to dwell a little 
longer on it. Dreſs is a very fooliſh thing; and 
yet it is a very fooliſn thing for a man not to be 
well dreſſed, according to his rank and way of 
life. The difference in dreſs, between a man of 
ſenſe and a fop is, that the fop values himſelf 
upon his dreſs, and the man of ſenſe laughs at it; 
at the ſame that he knows he muſt not negle it. 
There are a thouſand fooliſh cuſtoms of this kind, 
which as they are not criminal, muſt be complied 
with, and chearfully, by men of ſenſe. Diogenes, 
the cynic, was a wiſe man for deſpiſing them; 
but 4 fool for ſhowing it. We ſhould not at- 
tempt to rival, or excel a fop in dreſs; but it is 
neceſſary to dreſs ſo as to avoid ſingularity and 
ridicule. Great care ſhould therefore be taken, 
to pe always dreſſed lik? the reaſonable people 
of our own age, in the place where we are, whoſe 
dxeſs is never ſpoken of, one way or other, 2 
neither too negligent, or too much ſtudied, © 


Dreſs, inſignificant as ſome people may think 
it, is an object worthy of ſome attention; for we 
cannot help forming ſome- opinion of -a man's 
ſenſe and character from 7 All affecta- 

I | tion 


ſuaſtic, of a religious, &c. &c. the military hay: 
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tion in dreſs, implies a flaw in the underſtanding: 
men of ſenſe carefully avoid any particular cha- 
racter in their dreſs; they are accurately clean, 

for their own ſake, but all the reſt is for the ſake 
of other people. A man ſhould dreſs as well, and- 
in the ſame manner, as the people of ſenſe and; 
faſhion, of the place where he is: if he dreſſes 
more, then they ſay he is a fop; if he dreſſes leſs, 
he is unpardonably negligent ; but of the two, a 

young man ſhould be rather too much, 'than too. 
little dreſſed. + The exceſs on that ſide will wear 
off with a little age and reflection; but if he is 
negligent at twenty ears of age, he will be a 
loven at-forty, andAfink at fifty, When we are 

once well dreſſed e. day, we ſhould think no 

more of it afterwatds; and, without any ſtiffneſs, 
for fear of diſcompoſing that dreſs, we ſhould be 

as eaſy and natural, as if we had no cloaths on 

at all. 


The miſchiefs cauſed by attending dreſs too 
minutely, are ſo numerous, I cannot forbear giv- - 
ing a detail of them. | 


Habit is a term uſed for a dreſs or garb, or 


the compoſition of garments, wherewith a perſon 
is covered, 


as this ſenſe, we fay the * of the apes 


bit, 
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bit, &c. The eccleſiaſtical habit only com- 
menced about the time of Gregory the Great, 
i. e. it only began, about that time, to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the lay habit, viz. in the ſixth cen- 
tury. The eſtabliſhment ef the barbarous na- 
tions was the occaſion thereof; for the laymen 
took the habit of the nations they ſubmitted to, 
but the prieſts kept to the Roman dreſs. The 
abbot Boileau has an expreſs treatiſe on the ec- 
cbeſiaſtical habit, wherein he maintains, contrary 
to the common opinion and cuſtom, that it ſhould 
be a ſhort one, and that @ ſhort habit is more 
decent than a long one. 


The different habits and cloaths, which the 
generality of the world wear, are, through inad- 
verteney and ĩnattention, very frequently the 
cauſe of very unhappy maladies. Mr. Winſlow, 
in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, has obſerved, that the greateſt atten- 
tion and care are neceſſary, on ſeveral occaſions, 
in regard to this, as it is ſuppoſed, trifling arti- 
cle, and given many inſtances of the ill effects of 
it. The ancients have obſerved the inconve- 
mence of many parts of dreſs, and daily obſerva- 


tion contirm to us, the many miſchiefs the ladies 


ſuffer from the ſtiff whale- bone ſtays they wear, 
and the diſorders of the viſcera, of the lower 
belly, to which chic are ſubject, who lace them- 
ſebves too tightly; and this is not only of dan- 
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gerous conſequences to themſelves, but frequeqiy 
is the nenten mann men. 


The tight bis ing of the neck, by Per 
cloths, ſocks, or the too tight /collats of their 
occaſion of ſeveral very terrible diforders of the 
head, the eyes, and the breaſt; deafneſs, verti- 


frequent conſequences of this practice; and the 
phyſicians, conſulted for relief in theſe caſes, have 
found all means ineffectual, merely from their 
not attending to the cauſe of the maladies, when 
a cure might have been, and often has been effect 
ed, without the help of medicines, only by 
leaving off thoſe unnatural bandages, which had 


been the occaſion of them, from not ſuffering the 


free return of the blood, by the jugular veins, 
which had paſſed up into the head — 
leſtation, by the carotid arteries. \ 


Mr. Crugar add to theſe relations, that a &cr- 
tain officer in the army of the king of Denmark, 
always ordered his ſoldiers to tie their eravats very 
tight, and garter their ſtockings below the knee, 
tying them alſo very hard; by which means they 
always looked red and florid in the face, and 
thick legged, ſo that his men always appeared 
ſtout, robuſt, well fed and in good cafe, - But 
ATI Moan of this was, that after ſome time, 

his 


goes, fainting, and bleedings at the noſe, are-the 
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bis men were all ſeized, in a very particular man- 
ner, with diſorders for. which the common me- 
thod of treatment gave no relief, and great num- 
bers of them died, after all the internal, as well 
as external methods which could be tried, were 


found ineffectual. Their diſeaſe ſeemed a putrid 


ſcorbutic infection, and this not only appeared 
externally, but was found to affect even the in- 
ternal parts of. ſuch of them as were opened after 
their death. It is unqueſtionable, that this wholly 
proceeded- from the ligatures they continually 


wore about their necks and legs, by order of 


their officer; and might have been cured, merely 
by leaving them off. And it has been proved on 
animals, as calves, ſherp, &c. that extremely tight 
ligatures on their legs, will have ſo great an effect, 

as to alter the whole maſs of blood, render the ani- 
mal morbid, and even make the fleſh unwhole- 
ſome and unfit for food. Memoires ou” Scien. 


Par. 1741. Sv i wa \d. ee 


Mr. Winſtow has obſerved, that the different 


motions of the bones of the feet, which are very 
free in their natural ſtate, as is very plainly ſeen 
in young children, are uſually wholly loſt to us 
as we grow up, by means of the improper preſ- 


ſure of our ſhoes. The high-heeled ſhoes the wo- 


men wear, intirely change the natural confurma- 
tion of the bones of the whole foot. They render 


the foot elevated and arched, and incapable of 


being 
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being flatted, on account of the unriatiiral union 


and analyſis they bring on between the bones, 


which is not unlike that which happens to the 
vertebre of people who are hump- backed; for 
theſe high ſhoes make the extremity-of the s 
calcis, to which the tende acbilles is affixed; 'to be » 
always unnaturally elevated, and the anterior 
part of the foot; on the contrary, is much more 
depreſſed than it naturally, would be. The con- 
ſequence of this is, the muſcles, which cover the 
hinder part of the leg, and which ſerve; by the 
attachment of the tendon, to ſtretch out the foot, 


are continually in an unnatural ſtate of contraction: 


while the muſcles of the anterior part of the leg, 
whoſe office it is tv bend the foot forward, are, on 
the contrary, kept in a like unnatural ſtate of 
elongation - and diſtenſion. - To this cauſe it is 
owing, that we frequently ſee women unable to 
go down a hill, or any declivity, without great 
pain ; whereas, on the contrary, in walking up 
hill, their high-heeled ſhoes make them walk, as 
it were ori even ground, the end of the foot being 
only ſo far elevated; as to bring it on a level with 
the unnatural poſition of the heel. The women 
who wear this ſort of ſhoes, find it alſo very trou- 
bleſome to walk for a long time, although on 
even ground, and eſpecially if they are obliged. 
to walk quick; they by no means leap fo freely 
and eaſily, as thoſe who wear lower heeled ſhoes , - 
the reaſon of which is, that in the human ſpecies, 
| 1 as 
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as well as in birds and beaſts, the action of leap- 


ing is executed by fudden lifting up the hinder 
part of the os calcis, by means of the action of 
thoſe- muſcles to which the great tendon is faſt- 
ened. Low-heeled ſhoes by no means ſubject 
the wearer to any of thoſe inconveniencies; but, on 
the contrary, they greatly facilitate all the natural 
motions of the feet, as we have daily innumera- 
ble inſtances, in the labourers, chairmen, porters, 
and others of the lower claſs of mankind; and 


the wooden ſhoes, worn by the common people in 


France, notwithſtanding their weight and inflexi- 
bility, do not ſo much prevent the proper motions 
of the muſcles whoſe office it is to move the feet * 
For, beſide the lowneſs of the heel, they are 
rounded at the end downwards, which, in ſome 
degree compenſates for their inflexibility, ſerving 
in the place of the alternate inflection of the foot 
on its toes, on the one part, while the other is 
lifzed up in walking. — 


- But, to return to tho miſchiefs done by high- 
heeled ſhoes, there is yet a farther inconvenience 
from them, than what has been mentioned; ſince 
not only the muſcles of the tends achilles, which 
ſerve to move the foot in the extenſion of the 
toes, are, by the height of theſe ſhoes, always in 
an unnatural ſtate; and not only the anteriar 
muſcles, which ſerve to the bending of the foot, 
but the poſterior muſcles alſo, which ſerve to 
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the bending the toes at the ſame time, are by 
means of this height, kept forcibly in an elon- 
gated and extended ſtate; this continual and un- 
natural ſtate ſnortening ſome of the muſcles, and 
as unnaturally lengthening of others, cannot but 
cauſe, ſooner or later, a greater or leſſer diſtem- 
perature of their veſſels, as well the veins and ar- 
teries, as the lymphatus and nerves. Nor may 
this be confined merely to the parts affected, but 
by the communication of theſe veſſels with thoſe 
of other more diſtant parts, nay, even with thoſe 
of the abdomen and its viſcera, may bring oft 
diſorders which will be attributed to very different 
cauſes, and therefore will be treated with medi- 
cines, which will not only prove uſeleſs but in 
many caſes hurtful, It is certain, that long euſ- 
tom makes theſe unnatural extenſions and con- 
trations of the muſcles, as it were natural to 
women; inſomuch, that thoſe who are accuſ- 
tomed to theſe ſhoes, would find it painful and 
diſagreeable to walk in others; but this is no 
proof that the unnatural ſtate in which the muſ- 
cles are continually kept, may not often be the 
occaſion of all the remote diſorders before hinted 


at; and which, many of them at leaſt, may ap- | 


pear to have no relation to their original cauſe, 
Memoires Decad. Scin. Par. 1740. 


Having fully pointed out the manners of dreſs, 
the next accompliſhment I would have cultivated 
M2 is 
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is addreſs ; fo material a qualification, that a man's 
fortune is commonly decided by it. If it is plea- 
ſing, people are involuntarily perſuaded he has 
merit, which poſſibly he has not; on the con- 
trary, if it be aukward, they are equally Preju- 
diced againſt him. The worſt bred man in Eu- 
rope, ſhould a lady drop her fan or her glove, 
would certainly take it-up and give it to her; the 
- beſt bred man in Europe could do no more. The 
difference would be, the former would diſguſt 
by his aukwardneſs, while the latter would gain 
applauſe by his agreeable manner of preſent- 
ing it. 


The carriage of a gentleman ſhould be genteel, 
and his motion graceful; he ſhould be particu- 
larly careful in his manner and addreſs, when he 
preſents himſelf in company; let him be re- 
ſpectful without meanneſs, eaſy without too much 
familiarity, genteel without affectation, and infi- 
nuating without any ſeeming art or deſign. As 
to advice, it is ſeldom welcome, and thoſe who 
n it the moſt, always like it the leaſt, 


The being deſirous of ſurpaſſing others in me · 
rit and learning, is a very laudable ambition, but 
the wiſhing to outſhine others in rank, in expen- 
ſive dreſs, and i in equipage, is ſilly and ridicu- 
Jous. 
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The ambition of a man of ſenſe and honour, 
is to be diſtinguiſhed by a character and reputa: 
tion of knowledge, truth and virtue; things which 
are not to be purchaſed, and are to be acquired, 
only by a good head, and an honeſt heart. 


We ſhould always be attentive to what we are 
about, it is a certain ſign of a little mind, to be 
doing one thing, and at the ſame time to be think- 
ing of another, or Hot thinking at all. Parts and 
quickneſs, though highly neceſſary, are not alone 
ſufficient ; attention and application are required 
to complete the buſineſs, and, both together, pro- 
duce great things. There is no ſurer ſign in the 
world, of a little weak mind, than inattention ; 
whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well; and it is impoſſible to do any _ well, 
without attention. It is the ſure ſign of a fool, 
when you aſk him about any thing that is ſaid or 
done while he was preſent, © that truly he did not 
te mind it:” a ſenſible man hears them, and retains 
every thing that paſſes where he is. 


However trifling a genteel manner may ſound, 
it is of importance towards pleaſing in private 
life. Many a -man, from his aukwardneſs, has 
created ſuch a diſlike to him at firſt, that a con- 
fiderable degree of merit could not afterwards 
remove ; whereas, a genteel manner, always pre- 


Foſſeſſes people in our favour. Aukwardneſs alone 
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n ſrom our not ering kept good com. la 


pany, or not attending to it. the 

There is a very e difference between . 
modeſty and an aukward baſhfulneſs, the latter | 
is ridiculous, while modeſty is commendable. It by 


is as abſurd to be a ſimpleton, as to be an im- 
pudent fellow ; and we make ourſelves contempti- 
ble, if we cannot come into a room, and ſpeak to 
people, without being out of countenance, or 


without embarraſſment. To keep good company, love 
eſpecially at our firſt ſetting out, is the way to wp 


receive good impreſſions : good company is not 
merely what reſpective ſets of company are pleaſed 
to call, or think themſelves; it conſiſts chiefly, 
though not wholly, of people of conſiderable birth, 
rank, and character; for people of neither birth, 
nor rank, are frequently, and very juſtly, admitted 
into it; if diſtinguiſhed by any peculiar merit, or 
eminence in any liberal art or ſcience. 


So motley a thing is good company, that many 
people, without birth, rank, or merit, intrude 
into it, by their own forwardneſs ; and others 
get into it, by the protection of ſome conſidera- 
ble perſon, in this faſhionable good company. 
The beſt manners, and the pureſt language, is 
moſt unqueſtionably to be learned; for they eſta- 
= bliſh, and give the ton, to both what are called 
language 
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language and manners, and good company, net- 
ther being aſcertained by any legal tribunal, 


"If a man, with whom we are but barely ac- 
quainted, nor have given any marks of friend- 
ſhips makes vs, on a ſudden, ſtrong proſeſſions 
of his, we ſhould receive them with civility, hut 
not repay them with canfidence; he certainly 
means to deceive. us, for one man does not fall in 
love with anather at firſt ſight. There is a very 
great difference between companions. and friends, 
for a very agreeable and complaiſant companion, 
may, and often does, prove a very improper and 
very dangerous friend: people will in a great de- 
gree form their opinion of us, upon that which 
they have of our friends. The Spanifh proverb 
juſtly ſays, “ Tell me who you live with, and I 
« wilt tell you who you are.” 


We ſhould have a real referve with almoſt every 
body, and a ſceming reſerve with almoſt nobody: 
it is difagreeable to ſeem reſerved, and very dan- 
gerous not to be ſo : few people find the true me- 
dium many are ridiculouſly myſterious upon tri- | 
fles, and many imprudently communicative of all 
they know. Knowledge will introduce a man, 
and good breeding will endear him to the beſt of 
companies. The ſcholar, without good breeding, 
is a pedant;; the philoſoher, a cynic; the foldier, 
a brute; and every men diſigreeable, As it is 

neceſſauy 
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neceſſary to poſſeſs learning, honour, and vi ue 


to gain the eſteem and admiration of mankind, 
politeneſs and good breeding are equally neceſ- 
ſary, to render us agręeable in converſation and 
common life; great talents are above che gene- 
rality of the world, who neither poſſeſs them them- 
ſelves, nor are competent judges of them in others; 
but all are judges of the leſſer talents, ſuch as ci- 
vility, affability, and an agreeable addreſs and 
manner, becauſe they feel the good effect of them, 
as making ſociety eaſy and agreeable. Good ſenſe, 
in many caſes, muſt determine good breeding ; 
for, what would be civil at one time, and to one 
perſon, would be rude at another time, and to ano- 
ther perſon. There are, however, ſome general 
rules for good breeding. 


We ſhould always endeavour to procure all 
the conveniencies we can to thoſe whom we are 
with, but ſomething more than civility is neceſ- 
ſary. The perfection of good breeding, is to be 
civil with eaſe and politeneſs ; we ſhould have at- 
tention, and a quickneſs of attention, ſo as to 
obſerve at once every perſon in a room, their mo- 
tions, looks and words, and yet, without Ttaring; 
and ſeeming to be an obſerver; this quick and 
unobſerved obſervation is of infinite advantage 
in life, and is to be acquired with eaſe ; -but what 
is called abſence, makes a man look ſo like a fool 
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Good breeding ons can \prepoſicls people in 
our favour at firſt ſight, more time being necel- 
fary to. diſcover greater qualities; good breed- 
ing, however, does not conſiſt in low bows and. 
formal ceremony, but in an eaſy, civil, and re- 
ſpectful behaviour. Virtue and learning, like 


gold, have their intrinſic value; but, if they are 
not poliſhed, they certainly loſe a great deal of 
their luſtre, and even poliſhed braſa will paſs upon 
more people than rough gold: what a number af 
ſins does the cheerful eaſy good breeding of the 
French frequently cover! My lord Bacon ſays 
that, © a pleaſing figure is a perpetual letter of 
e recommendation; it is certainly an agreeable 
forerunner of merit, and ſmooths the way for it. 
We are apt to ſnew too little attention to every 
body, and too much contempt to many, without 
conſidering that there are no perſons ſo inſigni- 
ficant and inconſiderable, but may, ſome time or 
other, have it in their power to be of ſervice. to 
us; but they certainly will not, if we have once 


ſbewn them contempt. Inyuries. are often for- 


given, contempt never is; nothing is more in- 
ſulting, than to take pains to make a man feel a 


mortifying infetiority, in knowledge, rank, or 


fortune, &c. our pride remembers. it; ever be 


cueful, therefore, to | conceel- your conrempt, 
N however 
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however juſt, Aer you would not make 41 
implacable enemy. Men are much more un- 
willing to have their weakneſſes and imperfections 
known, than their crimes; and, if you hint to 2 
man that you think him filly, ignorant, or even ill 
bred, or aukward, he will hate you more, and 
remember it longer, than if you tell him you 
think him a rogue. In order to be perfectly 
virtuous man, juſtice alone is not ſufficient; for, 


| Penerolity, and greatneſs of ſoul, imply much 


more; a great action will always meet with the 
approbation of mankind, and the inward pleaſure 
which it produces is not to be deſcribed. 


Homey is the particular characteriſtie of 


| great minds ; little vicions minds abound with an- 


ger and revenge, and are incapable of feeling the 


"exalted pleafure'of forgiving their enemies. 


The knowledge of the world is only to be ac- 
cquired in the world, and not in the cloſer: to 


Know mankind, will require full as much attention 


and application, as to know books; and, it may 


*be, more fagacity and diſcernment, But do'not 


Fatter yourſelf with the thought, that you can 
acquire this knowledge in the frivolous chit-chat 


of idle company; no, you muſt go deeper than 
that; you muſt look into people as well as at 
them; ſearch, therefore, with the greateſt care, 


into the characters of all thoſe whom you con- 
17g Fs verſe 
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verſe with ; endeavour to diſcover their predo+ 
minant paſſions, their prevailing weakneſſes, their 
vanities, their follies, and their humours, with 
all the right and wrong, wiſe and filly, ſprings of 
human actions, which make ſuch inconſiſtent and 
whimſical beings of us rational creatures. There 
are many inoffenſive arts which are neceſſary in 
the courſe of the world, and which he who prac» 
tiſes earlieft, will pleaſe the moſt, and riſe the 
ſooneſt. The principal of theſe is the manage- 
ment of one's temper, and that coolneſs of mind, 
and ſerenity of countenance, which hinders us 
from diſcovering, by words, actions, or even looks, 
thoſe paſſions or ſentiments by which we are in- 


wardly moved or agitated ; and the diſcovery of 


which, gives cooler and abler people ſuch infinite 
advantages over us, not only in buſineſs, but in 
all the moſt common occurrences of life. If you 
find yourſelf ſubject to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, or 
madneſs, for I ſce no difference between them 
but in their duration, reſolve within yourſelf at 
leaſt, neyer to ſpeak one word, while you feel that 
emotion within you: in ſhort, make yourſelf ab- 
ſolute maſter of your temper and your counte- 


nance, {a far, at leaſt, as that no viſible change 


appear'in either, whateyer you may feel inwardly. 


This may be difficult, but it is by no means im- 


poſſible ; and, as a man of ſenſe never attempts 
impoſſibilities, on the one hand or the other, he is 


never cee by difficulties; on the coa- 


\ 


WS; 

trary, he redoubles his induſtry, and his diligence, 
he perſeveres, and infalliby prevails at laſt, 
In any point which prudence bids you purſue, 
and which a manifeſt utility atrends, let difficulty 
only animate your induſtry, not deter you from 
the purſuit. If one way has failed, try another; 
de active, perſevere, and you will conquer. Some 
people are to be reaſoned with, ſome flattered, 
ſome intimidated, and ſome teized into ia thing; 
but, in general, all are to be brought into it nt 
laſt, if ſcilfully applied to, properly managed, 
and indefatigably attacked in their ſeveral weak 
. 


The time mould likewiſe be judiciouſly cho- 
ſen: and you would chooſe your time very ill, 
if you applied to a man about one buſineſs, when 
his head is full of another, or when his heart was 


full of grief, anger, or any other diſagreeable ſen- · 


timent. In order to judge of the inſide of others, 
ſtudy your -own; for men in general are very 
much alike, and though one has one prevailing 
. paſſion, and another has another, yet their ope- 
rations -are much the ſame, and whatever engages 
or diſguſts, pleaſes or offends you, in others, will 
vice verſa, engage, diſguſt, pleaſe, or offend other 
in you: obſerve, therefore, with the utmoſt atten- 
tion, all the operations of your own mind, the 
nature of your paſſions, and the various motives 
that determine your will, and you may, in a great 

degree, 
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degree, know ul mankind, 'To-conclude, never 
negle@ or deſpiſe old friends for the ſake of more, 
or of new ſhining acquaintance; which would be 
ungrateful on your part, and never forgiven on 
theirs: take cure to make as many perſonal friends, 
and as few perſonal enemies as poſſible.” I do 
not mean by perſonal friends, intimate and con- 


fidential friends; of which no man can hope for 


half a dozen in che whole courſe of his life, but J 
mean friends in the common acceptation of the 
word ; that is, people who iſpeak well of you, 
and who would rather do you good than harm 
conſiſtently with their own intereſts, and no fur- 


"= 


Nothing is more oriminal, mean, or ridiculous, 
than ly ing. It is the production, either of malice, 


cowardice, or vanity; but it generally miſſes of 


its aim, in every one of theſe vices; for lies are 
always detected, ſooner or later. Nothing but 
truth can carry us through the world, with either 
dur conſcience or our honour unwounded. 


It is not only our duty, but our intereſt; as a 
proof of which it may be obſerved, that the 
greateſt fools are the greateſt liars: we may ſafely 
Judge of a man's wuth by his underſtanding. 


Modeſty is a n quality, and gene- 
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vates the minds of people; for nothing is more 
ſhocking and CG than preſumption and 


| bh. WEIS] 


In every. department of life, economy muſt 
not be forgot. | 

A fool ſquanders away without credit to him- 
ſelf; or advantage to others, more than a man of 
ſenſe ſpends with both; the latter ſpends his 
money as he does his time, and never the ſmalleſt 
trifle of either, but in ſomething that is either 
uſeful, or rationally pleaſing to himſelf: while-a 
fool buys what he does not want, and does not 
pay for what he does want. I have known peo- 
ple paſs for miſers, by ſaving a penny through 
wrangling, who were undoing themſelves, at the 
ſame time, by living above their income, and 
not attending to eſſential articles. Keep, there- 
fore, an exact account in a bock, of what you 
receive, and what you pay; for a man who ho- 
nours what he receives, and what he pays, never 
runs out. | 


Oratory, or the art of ſpeaking well, is uſeſul 
in every ſituation of life, and abſolutely neceſſary 


in moſt, A man cannot properly diſtinguiſh 


himſelf without it. In parliament, in the pulpit, 
or at the bar, and even in common converſation, 
he who has acquired an eaſy and habitual elo- 

| quence, 
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quence, and who ſpeaks with propriety, and ac- 
curacy, will have a great adyantage. over thoſe 
who ſpeak inelegantly, and incorrectly: the bu- 
ſineſs of oratory is to perſwade, and to pleaſe is 
the moſt effectual ſtep towards perſwading. It is 
very advantageous for a man who ſpeaks in pub- 
lic, to pleaſe his hearers ſo much as to gain their 
attention; which he cannot poſſibly do, without 
the aſſiſtance of oratory. In order to perſwade 
or prevail, we muſt addreſs ourſelves to the 
paſſions ; it is by them that mankind is to be 
taken; if we can once engage peoples pride, love, 
pity, ambition, or whatever is their prevailing 
paſſion, on our ſide, we need not fear wang their 


reaſon can do againſt us. 


The Jefire of pleaſing, is at leaſt half the art 
of doing it; the reſt depends only upon the man- 
ner, which attention, obſervation, and frequent- 
ing good company, teach : thoſe who are lazy, 
careleſs, and indifferent whether they pleaſe or 


not, we may depend on it never will pleaſe. 


If we examine ourſelve ſeriouſly, why particular 
people pleaſe, and engage us more than others of 
equal merit, we ſhall always find it is becauſe the 
former have the graces, and the latter not. 1 
have known many a woman, with an exact ſhape, 
and a ſymmetrical aſſemblage of beautiful fea- 
tures, pleaſe no body; while others, with very 
moderate ſhapes and features, have charmed every 

N body. 
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body. lt is certain that Venus vll not charm fo 
much without her attendant graces, as they will 
without her- Among men how often has the 
moſt ſolid merit been neglected, unwelcome, or 


even rejected for want of them, while clumſy 


parts, little knowledge, and leſs merit, intro- 
duced by the graces, have been es che 
riſned, and admired. | 


How to acquire theſe graees, can neither be 
defined or aſcertained; we- muſt: form ourſelves, 
with regard to others, upon what we feel pleaſes 
us in them; obſerve every word, look and mo- 
tion, of thoſe who are generally allowed to be 
accompliſhed perſons, and take notice of their 
natural and careleſs, but genteel air, their unem- 


barraſſed good breeding, Ke. 


Many young people adopt pleaſures for which 
they have not the leaſt taſte, only becauſe they 
are called by that name. They often miſtake fo 
totally, as to imagine. that debauchery is a plea- 
- ſure; drunkepneſs, which. is equally deſtructive 

to body and to mind, is certainly a fine pleaſure, 
as well as gaming, ſwearing,, &c. There are 
liberal and illiberal pleaſures, as well as liberal 
and, illiberal arts. Sottiſh drunkenneſs, indif- 
criminate gluttony, driving coaches, ruſtic ſports, 
ſuch as fox chaſes, horſe races, &c. are infinite- 
1y below the honeſt and induſtrious profeſſions of 
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1 taylor or a ſhoe-maker. The more we apply 
to bufineſs, the more we reliſh our pleaſures. 


The exerciſe of the mind in the morning, by 


ſtudy, whets the appetite for the pleaſures of the 


evening; as the exerciſe of the body, whets the 


appetite for dinner: bufineſs and pleaſure, right- 
ly underſtood, mutually affiſt each other, inſtead 
of being enemies, as fooliſh or dull people often 
think them. We cannot taſte pleaſures truly, 
unleſs we earn them by previous buſineſs; and 
few people do buſineſs well, who do nothing 
elſe, But when I ſpeak of pleaſures, I always 
mean the elegant pleaſures of a rational being, 
and not the brutal ones of a ſwine, 


Time is precious, life is ſhort, and conſequent- 
ly not a ſingle moment ſhould be loſt, Senſible 
men know how to make the beſt of time, and put 
out their whole ſum, either to intereſt or plea- 
ſure; they\ are never idle, but continually em- 
ployed, either in amuſement or ſtudy. It is an 
univerſal maxim, that idleneſs is the mother of 


ice; it is however certain, that lazineſs is the 


inheritance of fools; and nothing can be ſo deſ- 
picable as a ſluggard. We ſhould always be do- 


ng ſomething, and never laviſh away fo valuable 


a thing as time, which, if once loſt, can never 
de regained. Diſpatch is the liſe and ſoul of 
duſineſs, and nothing contributes more to diſ- 
patch chan method; lay down a method for every 

O thing, 
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thing, and ſtick to it inviolably, as far as unex- 
pected incidents may allow. Whatever bulineſs 
you have, do it the firſt moment you can, never. 
by halves, but finiſh it, without interruption if 
poſſible; buſineſs muſt not be ſauntered and 
rrifled with: the moſt convenient ſeaſon for bu- 
ſineſs is the firſt, but ſtudy and buſineſs, in ſome 
meaſure, point out their own times to a man of 
ſenſe. Time is much oftener ſquandered away, 
in the Wrong choice and improper methods of 
amuſement and pleaſure : know, therefore, the 
true value of time ; ſnatch, ſeize, and enjoy every 
moment of it, nor indulge idleneſs, lazineſs, or 
procraſtination : never put off till to-morrox, 
what you can do to-day. Wo hes. 


Be extremely on your guard againſt vanity, 
the common failing of unexperienced youth. 

Take this rule for granted, as a never-failing 

one, that you muſt never ſeem to affect deſerving 

the character, in which you have a mind to ſhine; 

modeſty is the only true bait when you angle for 

.praiſe, The affectation of courage will make 
even a. brave man paſs only for a bully, as the 

affectation of wit will make a man of parts, pal" 
for a coxcomb. By this modeſty, I do not mean 

timidity, and aukward baſhfulneſs; on the con- 

trary, be inwardly firm and ſteady, know you: 

own value, whatever it may be, and act upon 
that principle, but take great care to let nobody 

; diſcover 
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diſcover that you do know your own value ; for 

whatever real merit you have other people will 


diſcover, and people always magnify their own 
diſcoveries, as they leſſen thoſe of others. 


The moral character of a man, ſhould be not 
only pure, but, like Cæſar's wife, unſuſpeRed ; 
the leaſt ſpeck or_blemiſh upon it, is fatal; no- 
thing degrades and vilifies more, for it excites 
and unites deteſtation and contempt. There is 
nothing ſo delicate as a man's moral character, 
and nothing which it is his intereſt ſo much to 
preſerve pure; I ſhall therefore ſolemnly entrear 
youth, to be ſcrupulouſly jealous of the purity of 
their moral character, keep it immaculate, un- 
blemiſhed, unſullied, and it will be unſuſpected; 
defamation and calumny never attack where there 
is no weak place; they magnify, but they do not 
create. ä 

Virtue is a ſubject which deſerves your and 
every man's attention; it conſiſts in doing good, 
and in ſpeaking truth; the effects of it, there- 
fore, are advantageous to all mankind, and to 
one's ſelf in particular. Virtue makes vs pity, 
and relieve the misfortunes of mankind ; it makes 
us promote | juſtice and good order in ſociety ; 
and, in general, contributes to whatever tends to 
the real good of the world.! Virtue forces her 
way, and ſhines through the obſcurity of a re- 
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tired life ; and, ſooner or later, is always re. 


.  warded./ Lord Shafteſbury ſays, that he would 


be virtuous for his own ſake, though nobody were 
to know it; as he would be clean for his own 
| Take, though nobody were to ſee him. 


Living in the firſt commercial city in the world 

I cannot canclude theſe maxims, without inform. 
ing the youth who may be deſtined for trade, hoy 
high in eſteem his intended profeſſion is held, 
A. merchant is a perſon who exerciſes a wholeſale 
commerce. The mercantile profeſſion is eſteem. 
ed noble, and independant. In France, by tw 
artets of Louis the Fourteenth, the one of 1669 
the other of 1701, the nobility are allowed u 
— oe both by land and ſea, without derogating 
their mobility; and we have frequent in. 
"Ames of merchants being ennobled in that coun- 
try, in regard. of the utility of their commerce, 
and the manufactures they have ſet up. InBretagne 
even a retail trade does not derogate from nobi- 
lity; for when the nobles of that province ar 
diſpoſed for commerce, they let their nobiliy 
ſleep, that is, they do not loſe it, but only ceal 
to enjoyuthe privileges of their nobleſſe, whil 
their commerce continues, and reaſſume it by 
giving over trade, without any letters, or inſtru- 
ment of rehabilitation. In republics it is ſtil 
more valued, but no where more than in Eng: 


land, where, che younger ſons, and brothers of 
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peers, are frequently bred up to merchandize: 


add to this, that many of the Italian princes are 


the principal merchants of the ſtate, and think it 
no diſcredit to make their palaces ſerve as ware- 
houſes ; nay, even hang up the flaſk, by way of 
ſign, at their gates; and many of the kings 
of Aſia, moſt of thoſe of the coaſt of Africa, and 
Guinea, traffic with the Europeans, ſometimes by 
their miniſters, and ſometimes in perſon, | 


There is no doubt but commerce is near as 
ancient as the world itſelf ; neceſſity ſet it on foor, 
the deſire of convenience improved it, and vanity, 


luxury, and avarice, have brought it to its pre- 


ſent pitch. At firſt it only conſiſted in the ex- 
change of things neceſſary for life, The plow- 
man gave his corn and his pulſe to the ſhepherd, 


and received milk and wool in exchange; which 


method of commerge, by exchange, ſubſiſts ſtill 
in many places, as about the coaſts of Siberia, 
and the Daniſh and Muſcovite Lapland; among 
ſeveral nations on the coaſt of Africa; among 
moſt of thoſe of America, and many of Aſia. 


It is not preciſely known when the commerce 
of buying and ſelling firſt began; nor when coins, 
and the ſeveral ſpecies of gold, ſilver, and copper, 
had their riſe; as the firſt monies were wood, 
leather, and iron. Even at this day, it is the 
cultgm in ſome places, in both Indies, to give a 

certain 
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certain value in ſea-ſhells, and cocoa-nuts, for 
merchandize, drugs, &c. The firſt inſtance of 
this kind of commerce, in the ſacred writings, is 
in the time of the patriarch Abraham ; profane 
authors uſually fix its epocha to the reign of Sa- 
turn and Janys in Italy; and the ancient au- 
thors, according to Cæſar, attribute its inven- 
tion to the god Mercury. { 


The Egyptians and Phœnicians, who were a 
Tyrian colony, were the firſt, the moſt daring, 
and expert traders of all antiquity. At leaſt, it 


is evident they were the firſt who run the hazard 
of long voyages, and alſo ſet on foot a traffic by 


ſea, between coaſts very remote ; and among the 


ancients, commerce did not appear unworthy the 


application of perſons of the firſt rank. Solo- 
mon, we are told, frequently joined his merchant 
fleets with thoſe of the - king of Tyre, in their 


voyage to Ophir; and by this means rendered 


himſelf, though in a little kingdom, the richeſt 
king in the univerſe. Under the Aſiatic, and 
Grecian empires, ancient hiſtory gives us, from 
time to time, the traces of commerce, cultivated 
by ſeveral nations; but it flouriſhed more con- 
ſiderably under the dominion of the Romans, as 


appears from the vaſt number of colleges and 


companies of merchants, in the ſeveral cities men- 


_ tioned in hiſtorians, and ancient inſcriptions. 


The 
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The geſtruction of the Roman empire, by the 
eruptions of the Barbarians, brought that of com- 
merce along with it, or at leaſt ſuſpended its or- 
dinary operation for ſome time; by degrees it 
began to recover itſelf, and made a new progreſs, 
eſpecially in Italy; hence the Piſans, Florentines, 
Genoeſe, and Venetians, who abounded in ſhip- 
ping, took occaſion to ſpread themſelves through 
all the ports of the Levant and Egypt, bringing 
thence ſilk, ſpices, and other merchandize; and 
furniſhing the greateſt part of Europe therewith. 
And thus was the modern commerce founded on 
the ruin of that of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, to the ſame places, and thus did thaſe 
famous republics acquire their luſtre and power. 


The Germans, however, had a long time car- 
ried on a ſeparate commerce, which was not bor- 
rowed from the Romans, nor did it fall with 
theirs, Till towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the German cities ſituated on the coaſt of the 
Baltic, and the rivers that run into it, had a con- 
ſiderable traffic with the neighbouring ſtates As 
their commerce was conſiderably interrupted by 
pirates, ſeventy-two of them united together, for 
their mutual defence, and were thence called 
Hanſeatic, or Hans Towns. Thus they flouriſh- 
ed till the beginning of the ſixteenth, or end of 
the fifteenth century, when a diviſion ariſing 
among them, and about the ſame time a new 
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paſſage to the Indies, by the Cape of Good Hope 

being diſcovered by the Portugueſe, and fettle- 
ments made on the coaſt of Africa, Arabia, and 
the Indies, the ancient Italian, and Hanſiatic 
commerce ſunk, and the chief trade came into the 


hands of the Portugueſe. The Portugueſe had 
not poſſeſſed theſe different trades above one hun- 
dred years, when, about the beginning of the 
ſeventeenth century, the Dutch began to ſhare 
it with them, and in à little time difpoſſeſſed 
them of almoſt the whole. The Engi French, 
Danes, and Hamburghers, excited H their ſuc- 
ceſs, have likewiſe made fettlements%in the In- 
dies, and on the coafts of Africa; though 
much leſs conſiderable ones, excepting thoſe of 
the Engliſh. | 


Laſtly, America, difcovered by the Spaniards, 


even after the Portugueſe had diſcovered the new 


way to the Indies, likewife became an object 
of new weight and importance in commerce, for 
all the nations in Europe, whereof Cadiz and Se- 
ville were made the centre. It is true, the firſt 
conquerors of this new world, till poſſeſs the 
greateſt and richeſt part of it, and preſerve the 
commerce to themſelves, with an eye of jealouſy; 
yet, beſides that the Engliſh, . Portugueſe and 
Dutch, have ſeveral rich and flouriſhing colonies, 
both in the iſlands and on the continent, it 1s cer- 


tain it is as much for other nations, as themfelves, 
1 that 
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that the Spaniards every year ſend their flotas for - 


the treaſures of Peru and Mexico. The trade of 
Europe was no fufferer by this new one of Ame+ 
rica, for North and South have ſtill the fame 
mutual occaſion for each other as before, The 
navigation of the produce of the Eaſt through the 


Mediterranean, was / tedious and difficult; the 


ſituation of Flanders, and the manufactures which 
there flouriſhed, from the, tenth century, toge» 
ther with the free fairs of that country, engaged 
the merchants, bath of the North and South, ra. 
eſtabliſh their magazines, firſt at Bruges, and 
then at Antwerp ; the eſtabliſhment of the repub- 
lic of Holland, the favourable reception it gave 
to ſtrangers, and the refuge it afforded to reli- 
gioniſts, drew ſtore of manufacturers to it, as 
well as manufactures, and ſoon ſunk the com- 
merce of Antwerp z and for the ſame reaſons, the 
conveniencies and multitudes of the ports of Eng- 
land, the goodneſs of the wool, and the induſtry 
of the workmen, have brought thither a conſi- 
derable part of the commerce of Europe. 


Having now endeavoured, as far ag in me lay, 
to educate, cultivate, and fortify the mind, that 
of the body comes next under our conſideration ; 
being well affured, that unleſs the latter is at- 
tended with happy health, the former, with all 
their exquiſite ſenſations, is not worth enjoying. 


* Impru- 
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Imprudencies, irregularities, midnight revel. 
ries, falſe ideas of happineſs, all thwart our views, 
The wrong placing of our affections, anger, 
paſſion, and the decay or loſs of fortune, aided 
by the impetuoſity of youth, all conſpire to lay 
the foundation of diſorders in the conſtitution of 
man; where they, in this caſe, take root, the na- 
tural ſtrength of a man is only an additional mis. 
fortune, as powerful diſeaſes, combating with 
ſtill more powerful nature, the conflict muſt be 
dreadful, and the commotion muſt horribly ſhake 
the human frame. To guard againſt theſe wild 
tranſports of the mind, my pen has been, chiefly 
wielded in the fore part of this work; but a 
there is no ſuch word as reaſon in a young man's 
vocabulary, I muſt leave him to his own reflec- 
tions, and inform him how to guard and guide 
the future part of his health by the following rules, 
Which I am certain, if he follows, he will find 

infallible; And firſt of the various diſeaſes of the 
world. e 


Diſeaſe, in medicine, is that ſtate of a living 
body, wherein it is prevented the exerciſe of any 
of its functions; whether vital, natural, or ani- 
mal. Or, diſeaſe is an indiſpoſition common to 
nature, whereby the action of ſome part is imme- 
diately injured. Or, diſeaſe is a depraved and 
diſorderly ſtare of the ſolid and fluid parts, wherc- 


by all or ſome of the ON" either of the body 
OT 


E 
or the mind, or both, are either aboliſhed or im- 
paired. 


An ingenious author of a Latin treatiſe, De 
Purgatione, holds the eſſenſe of a diſeaſe to con- 
fiſt in a want of that equilibrium, between the 
ſolid and fluid parts, which is neceſſary for the 
maintenance of health: others add, that all diſ- 


eaſes ariſe, either from too lax, or too ſtrift at- 
tenuation of the fibres. Of all animals, man is ſubC- 


je& to the moſt diſeaſes ; and of men, the ſtudi- 
ous and ſpeculative are the moſt expoſed thereto. 
Other animals have their diſeaſes, but they are in 
ſmall number, nor are plants without them, though 
their maladies ſcarce exceed half a ſcore. The 
ancients deified their diſeaſes, Voſſius. d. Idold. 
Lib. VIII. Cap. 5. 


3 diſeaſes only i impair the part immediate- 


ly affected, as the opthalmia, gout, &c. Others 


deſtroy it entirely, as the gutta ſerena, palſy, 
&c, Some affe& the whole body, as the fever, 
apoplexy, epilepſy, &c. Others only impair a 

part, as the aſthma, cholic, dropſy, &c. Some 


only affect the body, as the gout ; others diſturb . 


the mind, as melancholy, delirium, &c. Laſtly, 
others affect both the body and mind, as the 
marea, phrenſy, &c. The colder the country, in 
general, the fewer, and the leſs violent, the diſ- 
eaſes are, Schoffer tells us, that the Laplanders 
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know no ſuch dg as the plague, or fevers of 
the burning kind, nor are ſubje& to half the dif. 
tempers we are; they are robuſt and ſtrong, 
and live to eighty, ninety, and many of them 
to more than an hundred'years of age, and at this 
-great age they are not feeble and decrepid, as 
with us, but a man of. ninety is able to work, or 
travel, as well as a man of ſixty with us; they 
are ſubject, however, to ſome diſeaſes more than 
other nations: thus they have often diſtempers of 
the eyes, which is owing to their living in ſmoke, 


or being blinded by the ſnow. 


Pleuriſies, and inflammations of the lungs, are 
alſo very frequent among them; and the ſmall- 
poxqſten rages with great violence. They have 
one general remedy againſt theſe, and all other in- 
ternal diſeaſes ; this 1s the root of that fort of moſs, 
as Schoffer expreſſes it, which they call Jerth; 
they make a decoction of this root, in the whey 
of rain-deer milk, and drink very large doſes of it, 
warm, to keep up a breathing ſweat ; if they can- 
not get this, they uſe the ſtalks of angelica, boiled 
in the ſame manner: however they have not ſo great 
an opinion of this, as they have of the other reme- 
dy; but the keeping in a ſwear, and drinking plen- 
fully of diluting liquor, may go a great way in 
the curing of the diſeaſe, whether the one, or 
the other of the drugs, have any virtue or not. 
They cure pleuriſies, by this method, in a very 


c TH * few 
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few days; and get ſo well 71 the 3 


with it, that very few die of it. 


It has, been obſerved, that 2 of particular 
places were-peeatindy- ſubject to particular diſ- 
eaſes : whic ibly is owing to their manner of 
living, or to the air and effluvia of the earth and 
waters, Hoffman has made ſome curious obſer- 
vations on diſeaſes of this kind; he obſerves, that 
ſwellings of the throat have always been common 
to the inhabitants of tainous countries; and 


the old Roman authors) ſay, Who wonders at a 


ſwelled throat in the Alps? The people of 
Switzerland, Carynthia, Syria, the Hartz Foreſt, 
Tranſilvania, and the inhabitants of Erenſtadt, 
he obſerves, are all ſubject to this diſeaſe, from 
the ſame cauſe. The French are particularly 
troubled with fevers, with worms, and with hy- 
droceles, and ſurcaleles; and all theſe diſorders 
ſeem to be owing, originaMly, to their eating very 
large quantities of cheſnuts. The people of our 
own nation are peculiarly afflicted with hoarf-" 
neſſes, catarrhs, coughs, dyſenteries, conſump- 
tions, and the ſcurvy; and the women, with che 
fluor albus, or whites; and children with a diſ- 


eaſe which is ſcarce known elſewhere, which we | 


call the rickets. 


In different parts of Italy, different diſeaſes 
reign, At Naples, the venereal diſeaſe is more 
common 


oe 1 

common than in any other part of the world : at 
Venice, people are particularly ſubje& to the 
bleeding piles: at Rome, tertian agues, and le- 
thargic diſtempers are moſt common: in Tuſ- 
cany, the epilepſy, or falling ſickneſs: and in 
Apulia, they are moſt ſubject to burning fevers, 
pleuriſies, and to that kind of madneſs which is 
attributed to the bite of the tarantula, and which, 
it is ſaid, is only to be cured by muſic. | 


In Spain, apoplexies are common, as alſo me- 
lancholy hypochondrical complaints, and bleed- 
ing piles; the Dutch are peculiarly ſubject to the 
ſcurvy, and to the ſtone in the kidneys : Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, Pomerania and Livonia, 
are all terribly afflicted with the ſcurvy; and it is 
remarkable, that in Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 


way, fevers are very common : but in Iceland, Ir 
Lapland, and Finland, there is ſcarce ever ſuch "oy 
a diſeaſe met with; though peripneumonies are _ 
very common in thoſe places, as alſo diſeaſes of ſtant 
the eyes, and violent pains of the head. | = 
e 

The Ruſſians and Tartars are afflicted with ul- Se 
cers, occaſioned by the cold, of he nature of FOE: 
what we call chil-blains, but much worſe : and 22 
in Poland and Lithuania, there reigns a peculiar diſe ; 
diſeaſe, called the plica polonia ; ſo terribly Mu 
painful and offenſive, that ſcarce any thing can fro = 
be thought worſe. The people of Hungary are effea 


very 


very ſubject to the gout, and rheumatiſm ; they 


are more infected alſo with lice and fleas, than 


any other people in the world, and they have a 


peculiar diſeaſe en ow! call crimor. 


The Gn in differents parts of the em- 
pire, are ſubject to different diſeaſes: In Weſt- 
phalia, they are peculiarly troubled with peripneu- 
monies, and the itch : in Sileſia, Franconia, 
Auſtria, and other places thereabout, they are 
very liable to fevers of the burning kind; to 
bleedings of the noſe, and other hæmmorrhages, 
and to the gout, inflammations, and conſump- 
tions: in Riſnia, they have purple fevers, and 
the children are peculiarly infeſted with worms. 


In Greece, Macedonia, and Thrace, there are 
very few diſeaſes ; but what they have, are prin- 
cipally burning fevers and phrenzies: at Con- 
ſtantinople, the plague rages; and in the Weſt- 


India iſlands, malignant fevers and the moſt ter- 
 fible cholics, Theſe diſeaſes are called endemic. 


Several authors have giyen us very compendious 
theories of diſeaſes, reducing them all to ſome 
one general definition, Bentekoe deduces all the 
diſeaſes of the human frame, from the ſcorbutics. 
Muſgrave, from the arthritis. Dr. Woodward, 
from the bile. Others imagine all diſeaſes the 


effefts of a virus, which has lurked in the ſeed | 
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ever docs Helmont, and Sererus, the Dane, 
take them to depend on ſome extraneous 2 
ment, formed in or out of us. Laſtly, from the 
obſervations of Pliny, Kercher, - Langws, and 
Bonomo, that there is little worms in feveriſh 
blood, puſtules, carboes, and the itch; divers 
phyficians have taken occahon to AE that all 
diſeaſes ariſe from inſefts, © - 


„ Health is a a remperatiens, or conſtitution of 
the ſeveral parts whereof an animal is compoſed, 
both in reſpect of quality and quantity: or, it is 
that ſtate of the body, wherein, it is fitted to diſ- 
charge the natural fupctions, perfectly eaſily, _ 
durably. . 


Health is the condition, or ftate, oppoſite to 
diſeaſe. The preſervation, and reſtoration of 
health, wake the objects of the art of medicine 


The continuation of health depends principally 
on the fix non-naturals: viz. air, food, exerciſe, 
the paſſions, evacuations and retention, and ſleep 
and wake. Injuries affecting a man's health, 
are thofe in which, by any unwholſome practices 
of another, he fuſtains an apparent damage in his 
vigour, or conftitution ; as, by felling him bad 
provifions or wine; by the exercife of a noiſome 
trade; or by the neglect, or unſkilful manage- 


ment of his phyfician, — or apothecary. 
For 
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For theſe injuries, there is a remedy in damages, 
by a ſpecial action of treſpaſs upon the caſe. The 
ſtatute 51 Hen. III. ſtat. 6. prohibits the ſale of 
corrupted wine, and unwholeſome fleſb, or fleſh 
bought of a Jew, under pain of amercement for 
the firſt offence ; pillory for the ſecond; fine and 
impriſonment for the third ; and abjuration of 
the town for the fourth. And by ſtat, 12 Car. 
II. cap. 25. any brewing or adulteration of wine, 
is puniſhable with the forfeiture of one hundred 
pounds, if done by the wholeſale merchant ; and 
forty pounds, - [if done by the vintner, or re- 
taller. 


The ancients perſonified, and even deified 
health; or rather, they erected a goddeſs, to 
whom they ſuppoſed the care of health to belong. 
The Greeks worſhipped her under the name of 
Tyiuz; and the Latins under that of Salyr; 
The place of her worſhip, at Rome, was on the 


Mons Quirenales, where ſhe had a teraple, and a 


dave, crowned with medicinal herbs. EY 


We Ae find the goddeſs Health, on the 


reverſe of medals, She is repreſented: crowned 
with laurels, with a ſerpent ſtretched on her left 
arm, holding a patara to it with her right. Some- 
times ſhe has an altar before her, with a ſerpent 
wwiſted round the Arras and rating 1 Its 5 hgad, to 
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take ſomething from it. The inſcription is Sal. 
Aug. 3 


HW? : , | 

To treat of air, as the firſt non- natural. The 
changes of the air ariſe from various cauſes, and 
are obſervable, not only in its mechanical pro- 
perties, Tuch as gravity, denſity, &c. but in the 
ingredients that compoſe it. At Faſhlun, in Swe- 


den, noted for its copper mines, the mercurial 
exhalations affect the air in ſuch a manner, as to 


diſcolour the ſilver coin in purſes; and the ſame 
effluvia changes the colour of. braſs, in Vornicla, 
Campania, &c. Where there are mines of ſul- 
phur, the air ſometimes becomes very unwhole- 
fome, which occaſions frequent epidemic dil- 
eaſes. 


The eMuvia of animals, alſo, have their effect 
in varying the air; as is evident in contagious 
diſeaſes, plagues, murrains, and other mortalities, 
which are ſpread by an infected air. 


The en and fatal effects of noxious vapours, 


has generally been ſuppoſed to be principally, if 


not wholly, owing to the loſs and waſte of the 


vivifying ſpirit of the air; but Dr. Hales attri- 


butes this effect to the loſs of a conſiderable: part 
of the air's elaſticity, and to the. groſſneſs and 
denſity of the vapours with which the air i 


| charged; he found, by an experiment made on 


* him- 


; [235.1] 


himſelf, that the lungs will not rife and dilate as 
uſual, when they draw in ſuch noxious air, the 
elaſticity of which had been conſiderably diminiſh- 
ed: for, having made a bladder very ſupple by 


waſhing it, and then cutting off ſo much of the * | [ | 
neck as would make a hole, wide enough to admit ' iN 
the largeſt end of a large foſſet, to which the | * 
bladder was bound, and then having blown the ; il 


bladder, he put the ſmall end of the foſſet into 1 
his mouth, and, at the ſame time, pinched his 1 
noſtrils ſo cloſe, that no air contained might paſs 
that way, and he could only breathe, to and fro, 
the air contained in the bladder; which, with the 
ſoſſet, contained ſeventy- four cubic inches. In 
leſs than half a minute, he found a conſiderable 
difficulty in breathing ; at the end of a minute, 
the bladder was become ſo flaccid, that he could 
not blow it aboye half full, with the greateſt ex- 
piration which he could make; and, at the ſame 
time, he could plainly perceive that his lungs 
were much fallen, in the fame manner as when we 
breathe out of them all the air we can at once. 
Hence he concluded, that a conſiderable quan- 
tity of the elaſticity of the air was deſtroyed ; and 
that, when the ſuffocative quality of the greateſt 
part was. gone, it was with much difficulty that 
he could dilate his lungs 'in a very ſmall degree. 
From this, and ſeveral other experiments, he in- 
ferred, that the life of animals is preſerved, ra- 
a ther by the elaſtic force of the air acting on their 
m- 6 22 lungs, 
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3 than by its vivify ing ſpirit; and that can · 
.dles and matches ceaſe to burn after having been 
.confined to a ſmall quantity of air, not becauſe they 
have rendered the air effete, by conſuming its vi- 
vifying ſpirits, but becauſe they have diſcharged a 
great quantity of acrid fuliginous vapours, which 
does partly dry its elaſticity, and retard the elaſtic 
motion of the remainder. He likewiſe found, that 
air which paſſed through cloths moiſtened with 
. vinegar, could be breathed as long again as the 
like quantity of air that was not thus purified ; ſo 
that ſprinkling the decks of ſhips with vinegar, 
 mayirefreſh the air, and this is confirmed by ex- 
perience. But where the corruption of the air 
is much greater, as in cloſe priſons, &c. nothing 
can be adequate and effectual but a ventilator, 
He obſerved, likewiſe, that air is not diſqualified 
for reſpiration, merely by the additional moiſture 
which it receives, but by ſome bad quality in that 
moiſture; See his Statical Eſſays, Io II. 


Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, that when animals die 
upon being put into air in which other animals 
have died, after breathing in it as long as they 
could, it is plain that the cauſe of their death is 
not the want of any pabulum vitæ, which has been 
ſuppoſed to be contained in the air, but becauſe 
the air is impregnated with ſomething ſtimulat- 
ing to the lungs; ſor they almoſt always die in 
convulſions, and are 1 affected ſo ſud- 

denly, 
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denly, that they are irrecoverible after 4 "EY 
inſpiration. And he has found che ſame effect 
from many other kinds of noxious air. He con- 
cludes, from ſubſequent experiments, that the 
air becomes phlogiſticated in its paſſage through 
the lungs, by means of the blood. Experiments 
and Obſervations on Air, Volk peak: OR 


P. $3» 


Io be abſtemious is efgraichoitiy ele 
ſo ing health, Abſtemious is properly underſtood 
, of a perſon who refrains abſolutely from all uſe 
: of wine. The Hiſtory of Mr. Wood, in Red. 
Tran, Vol, II. 261. Art. 18. is a very remarkable 
exemplification of the very beneficial alterations, 
which may be effected arid e 3g * 
ſhort courſe of abſtemiouſneſs, | 


Fa 
The Roman ladies, in the firſt ages of the re- 
public, were all enjoined to be abſtemious ; and 
that it might appear by their breath, whether or 
no they kept up to the injunctions, it was one of 
the laws of the Roman civility, that they ſhould 
kiſs their friends WA "Wop ac- 
coſted. them. | . 80 
pr Bug in a general ſenſe, is the act or 
habit of refraining from ſomething which we have 
a propenſity to, or find [pleaſure in. The Jews 
were obliged to abſtain from theit wives at cer- 
b . tain 


[it ]) 
ain. ſeaſons. the ſame is enjolned in the Apoſto- 


lical Conſtitutions, on all faſt and meagre days, 4 
The Church of England recommends certain abſt 
days of faſting; and abſtinence from fleſh has | 
been enjoined by ſtatute, even ſince the Refor- N 
mation: particularly on Fridays and Saturdays, of © 
and on vigils; 7 gg 3c tr an are 
ad and 3d Edw. VI. c. 19. tion 
reme 


The like injunction vas renewed under Queen | 
Elizabeth; but, at the ſame time, it was de- Ar 
clared, this was done, not from a religious mo- nary 
tive, as if there were any difference in meats, but ma 
in favour of the conſumption of ſea-fiſh, and to fix me 
multiply the number af fiſnermen and mariners, 
as well as to ſpare the ſtack of ſheep, 5 Elis. 
c, 14. 


-The great faſt, ſays St. Ro is to abſtain 
From fin. 


J The ancient. t Athlete lived in a perpetual ab- 
ſtinence from all kind of ſenſual pleaſures, to 
render their bodies more robuſt and hardy. Ab- 
ſtinence is more particularly uſed for. a ſpate diet, 
or a ſlender parſimonious uſe of food. The phy- 
facians relate wonders of the effects of abſtinence, 
in the cure of many diforders, and the protracting 
the term of life. The noble Venetian, Cornars, 
after all, imaginable. means had proved vain, ſo 


unleſs a 


ed them 


un - 7 
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and lived to near an hundred, by mere dint of 
abſtinence, as he himſelf gives the account, 


of old age, and the ſhort lives of Engliſhmen, 


= are owing, according to Dr. Cheyne, to | reple- 


tion; and may be either cured, Ann, or 


ned by abſtinence. Ai. 
N 31.) 
e ane the brute Ds we ſee extraordi- 
0- nary inſtances of long abſtinence,” It is the na- 
ut tural courſe of divers ſpecies to paſs four, five, or 
to fix months every year without eating or drinking: 


55 accordingly the tortoiſe, dormouſe, ſerpent, &c. 


1%, are obſerved regularly to retire, at certain ſea- 


ſons; to their reſpective cells, and hide themſelves. 

Some get into the caverns of rocks, or ruins ; 
ain others dig holes under ground; others get into 
we woods, and lay themſelves up in the clefrs of 
trees; others bury themſelves under water, &c. 
The ſerpent kind bears abſtinence to a very great 
degree; we have ſeen rattle - ſnakes that had ſub- 
hited many months without any food, yet {till 
retained. their vigour and fierceneſs. Dr. Shaw 


ſerpents, which had been kept in a bottle five 


ed themſelves up in the boctocn of che veſſel, 


edit his life was deſpaired of, at forty recovered; 


Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities 


peaks of a couple of ceraſtes, a ſort of Egyptian 


years,” cloſely corked, without any kind of food, 
unleſs a ſmall quantity of ſand, wherein they coil- 


425 may 


ture and viſcidi 
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may be ealled fuch; yet when he ſaw them, 
they had juſt caſt their fcing, and were as bri 
and lively as if juſt taken. In effect, ſeveral 
ſpecies of birds, the whole tribe almoſt of in- 
ſets, and many among. the other tribes, are 
able to ſubſiſt all winter, not only without food, 


om oy * W reſpiration too. 


. 


This fondo an A inſtance of the wil. 
dom of the Creator; the proper food of theſe 
creatures, eſpecially the inſe& tribe, being then 
wanting, there is a proviſion for them to live 
flowery furniture, and the trees and plants ore 
ſtript of their fruits, what would become of ſuch 
animals as are ſubſiſted only by the produce of 
ſpring and ſummer, and of others which arc in- 
capable of bearing ſevere cold ? To prevent 
the total deſtruction and extirpation of ſo many 


ſpecies of animals, the Author of nature has pro- 


vided that creatures thus bereaved of their food, 
ſhould be likewiſe impatient of cold, to lead 


them thus to ſhelter themſelves out of the way of 


danger arid, when there driven, the natural tex- 
of their. blood, ſhould diſpoſe 
of cold, to lag and ſtag- 


it, by a further 


nate in the veſſels, { that the circulation ſtop- 


ping, and the animal ſunctions being, in a great 
meaſure, ſuſpended, there is no ſenſible waſte or 
e of Parts, but they remain in a kind df 

drowly 


* 
\ 
\ 
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drowſy neutral ſtate, between life and death, till 
the warm ſun revives both them and their food 
together, by thawing the congraled juices, both 
of ſuch animals and vegetables. The fact, how- 
ever, is queſtionable, and will be more particu- 
larly conſidered hereafter, It is more than pro- 
bable, that all motions of the animal juices is 
ertinct in flies; and other inſects, when thus aſleep ; 
as, though cut in pieces, they do not wake, nor 
does any fluid ooze out at the wound, unleſs ſome 
extraordinary degree of warmth has been firſt 
applied to unbind the congelation, 


The ſleep of ſueh animals is little elſe than death, 
and their waking a reſurrection; for; if life does not 
conſiſt in the circulation of the blovd; we do not 
know what it conſiſts in; Hence it is no wonder 
that tortoiſes, dormice, &c; are found as fat and 
fleſhy, after ſome months abſtinence, as before. 


Sir G. Ent, weighed his tortoiſe, ſeveral years 


fucceMyely, at its going to earth in October, and 
coming out again in March; and found, that 
of four pounds four ounces, it only uſed «6 loſe. 
about one ounce. Phil. Tranf, No. 194. 


It is to be added, that in moſt of the inftanges 
of long abſtinence, related by naturaliſts, there 
were apparent marks of a want of blood and hu- 
mours, much like that of ſummer beaſts and la. 
ſects i though it is no improbable opinion, that 
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the air itſelf may furniſh ſomething for nutri- 
tion. Ir is certain that there are ſubſtances of all 
: kinds, animal, vegetable, &c. floating in the at- 
moſphere, which muſt he continually. taken in 
by reſpiration, and that an animal body may be 
__ nouriſhed thereby; in the inſtance of vipers, which, 
if taken when firſt brought forth, and kept from 
every thing but air, will yet grow very conſidera- 
bly in a few days. Eggs of lizards are alſo ob- 
ſerved to grow and increaſe in bulk, after they 
are produced, though there be nothing to furniſh 
the increment but air alone; after the like man- 
ner as the eggs, or ſpawn of fiſhes, grow and are 
nouriſhed with the water: and hence, ſome ſay, 
it is, that cooks; turn-ſpit-dogs, &c. though 
they eat but little, are uſually fat. 


Food, or ent, is whatever matter is taken in 
at the mouth, digeſted in the ſtomach, and other 


viſcera, and converted into the matter of the body, 


to repair or ſupply what is ſpent or wanting. 


: The operations which the food undergoes, be- 
fore it becomes a part of our body, are, 1. malti- 


cation, deglutition, 3. concoction, 4. chyli- 


fication; 5: ſanguification, 6. aſſimilation. Food 
is of two kinds, viz. eſculents, or meat ; and po- 
tulents, or drink. The firſt foods of our great 
forefathers, were water, and the ſpontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth; with which many whole 
nations ſuſtain themſelyes to this day. The vs 
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nety of foods, it ſeems, does not make any dif- 
ference in the ſubſtances, or actions of the bodies 
ſuſtained thereby; the viſcera having a power 
of altering and aſſimilating them, however hete- 
rogeneous, into one ſimilar ſubſtance, like them- 
ſelves. The difference in food conſiſts princi- 
pally in this, that ſome are more eaſily digeſted 
and aſſimilated than others, and that ſome afford 
more nutritious juice than others; and to this 
end it 1s, that the divers kinds of dreſſing have 
been invented, viz. to diſpoſe for a more eaſy and 
plentiful aſſimilation. The beſt, moſt ſimple, and 
light of digeſtion, are the foods prepFed of fari- 
naceous and leguminous ſeeds ; as wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, and maize, dried, ground, fermented, 
baked, &c. Peas, beans, vetches, &c. alſo green 
plants, and pot-herbs, as lettuce, beet, parſley, 
c. and fruits, as apples, pears, berries, plums, 
cherries, &c. and the lean parts of animals, birds, 
fiſhes, inſects, &c. prepared by boiling, baking, 
ſtewing, &c. and. yet, for different intentions . 
different kinds of foods are required. Thus 
hard, dry, thick, heavy, feculent foods are beſt 
for thoſe whoſe viſcera are ſtrong of digeſtion, 
quick, &c. and ſoft, light, humid, ſimple foods 
to ſuch as are penurious. Again, to the valetu- 
dinary, ſtudious, and ſedentary, thoſe foods are 
beſt which are either, by art or nature, peareſt to 
chyle, as milk, broths, &c. Where the tempe- 
rature inclines to acidity, there alcalous foods 
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gre the more ſuitable, and acids where the conſti, 


tution inclines to be alcaline. 

Some will have it that iron, metals, minerals, 
&c. may, by a proper preparation, become food; 
on which account, decoctions of gold, chalybcates, 
&c. are extolled ; but it is certain, that no ſuch 
matters can be aſſimilated and become part of our 
body, They may ct, indeed, on the blood-vel- 


| ſels, by their weight, impetus, &c. and, on that 
i account, may he of uſe in medicine, but not as 


foods. 


A due regulation of the quantity and quality 
of our food, and a nice adjuſtment thereof to the 
concoctive powers, would be of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence to health and long life. What we expend 
in motion, excretion, effluyia, &c. is but a deter- 
minate quantity, and the ſupply ſhould only keep 
pace with the expence; a juſt proportion of the 
two would, probably, preſerve us from acute diſ- 
tempers, as it certainly would from chronical 
ones, moſt or all of which proceed from repletion, 
as appears from their being cured by evacuation. 
The qualities of food, as to eaſineſs or difficulty 
of digeſtion, Dr. Cheyne thinks, may be deter- 
mined in all caſes, from theſe three principles: 
firſt, that thoſe ſubſtances which conſiſt of the 


ęgroſſeſt parts are hardeſt of digeſtion, becauſe their 


conſtituent parts touch, in moſt points, or have 
4 1 —_— „ , 1G \n'&d : wr ot the 
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the greateſt quantity of contact, upon which their 
cohefon depends. Second, that thoſe inſtances 
where parts are brought together with greater 
force, were proportionably cloſer, and are the more 
dificultly ſeparated. - Third, the ſalts are very 
hard to be digeſted, becauſe united by plain ſur- 
faces, under which they are alway comprehended. 
Hence, in the laſt ſtages of circulation, where it 
is lower, they readily ſhoot into larger cluſters, 
and fo are hard to be drawn out of the habit: 
From theſe principles, the . author infers, that 
ſuch vegetables and animals as come ſooneſt to 
their growth, are eaſier of digeſtion than thoſe 
long in attaining to maturity ; the ſmalleſt of their 
kind ſooner than the larger. Thoſe of a dry, 
fleſhy, and fibrous ſubſtancg, ſooner than the oily, 
fat and glutinous. Thoſe of a white colour, 
ſooner than thoſe of a redder; thoſe of a mild, ſoft, 
and ſweet, ſooner than thoſe of a rich, ſtrong, 
poignant, aromatic taſte, Land animals than ſea 
animals ; thoſe that live on light vegetable food, 
thoſe on hard and heavy food. Plain dreſſed food, 
than what is pickled, ſalted, baked, ſmoked, or 
otherwiſe high-ſeaſoned ; and boiled meat, ſooner 
than roaſt, &c. | 


The ſame author adds, that abſtinence and 
exerciſe muſt concur, with the due quality of 
food, for the preſervation of health; and that 
where exerciſe is wanting, as in ſtudious perſons, 
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the defe& muſt be ſupplied by abſtinence. Phy. 
ficians have attempted to determine the healthful 
quantity of food for a human body; ſome ſay that 
in winter, where the perſpiration of an unexer. 
ciſed perſon is only equal to the urine, the diet, 
for twenty-four hours, ought not to exceed four 
pounds, or four pounds and a half: in fummer, 
the diet may be fix pounds and a half, which may 
be carried off without the help of exerciſe, where 


the air is hot and dry. is uſu⸗ 
a nam 
Dr. Bryan Robinſon thinks that, if the quantij iſ de ar 
of food be ſuch, as to make the perſpiration and adyice 
, urine of a natural day always equal, and the provid 
morning weight of the body nearly the ſame, that 
quantity is the truly, healthful quantity of food Jud, 
for grown bodies, which are bur little exerciſed. diet, 
The quantity of food neceſſary to keep' a grown VIZ, IC 
body in health, will be better and more eaſily di- man ſt 
geſted, when it is divided ſo as to make the meals = 
equal, than when they are very unequal. The lied, 
diſtance between one meal and another, ſhould courſes 
bear ſome proportion to the largeneſs of the pre- A 
geding meal. The ſame author thinks, that a good Wl 41g. 1 


and conſtant health conſiſts in a juſt quantity oſ 
food, and a juſt proportion of the meat to the alta 
drink; and that, to be freed from chronical diſ- 
orders, contracted by intemperance, the quan- 
city of food ought to be leſſened, and the propor- 


tion of the meat to the drink increaſed, more ot 
leſs, 
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leſs, according to the greatneſs of the diſorders; 
and that both the quantity of food, and the pro- 
portion of meat, ought to be ſuch, as ſhall make 
perſpiration and urine nearly equal, at all ſeaſons 
of the dear. See his Diſſert. on the food and diſ- 


charge of human bodies, p. 6. 


Diet often Genifies e or a rule of life 
preſcribed by phyſicians: and as the phyſicians 
uſually order a ſpare ſcanty proportion, leſs than 
is uſually taken, diet has, with many, paſſed into 
a name for this- retrenchment, or diminution of 
the ordinary quantity of food, whether it be by 
advice of a phyſician, or by a perſon's oπ¼]ñ choice, 
provided it be to remove or prevent any diſorder. 


judge Blackſtone obſerves, that as to excels in 
diet, there remains one ancient ſtatute unrepealed, 
viz, 10 Edw. III. ſtat. 3. which ordains, that no 
man ſhall be ſerved at dinner with more than two 
courſes except on ſotie great holidays there ſpe- 
cified, on which he may be ſerved/ with „N 
courſes, vol. iv. p. 171. 


A ſpare diet is a ſovereign remedy againſt all 
diſcaſes ariſing from repletion; it is founded in 
this, that nature ought not to be buſied and 
diſtracted in the concocting of food, but left 
wholly to her work of digeſtion, and expelling 
the morbid matter, as no ſubſtance is abſolutely 
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and of its own nature, either ſalutary or noxiou,, 


but derives either the one or the other quality 


from its particular relation to the human body, 


ſo it is certain, that the effects of the non-natural, 
muſt bear a direct proportion to the different 
conſtitutions of thoſe who uſe them; ſince, in 
theſe, their conſequences muſt vary, and prove 


either of the ſalutary or noxious kind, according 


to the different cauſes Wenn concur to 1 19 5 
them. cle 


Wa ht Gehe nen that phyſician add 


prepoſterous and unaccountable part, who pre- 
ſcribes to every one the ſame method of living, or 


thinks that what contributes to the health of one 


will, without diſtinction, prove ſalutary to all; 
for we are ſufficiently taught by daily experience, 
that all ſubſtances are not equally adapted to all 
patients; and that what one may bear, without 
being ſenſible of any bad effects, my to another 
prove pre judicial, and even faral. 


. Time itſelf, has a conſiderable influence in de- 
termining the ſalutary or noxious effects of ali- 
ments; fince ſome ſubſtances may ſafely, and 
without any bad conſequences, be uſed at one 
ſeaſon, which at another may contribute not: 
little to the deſtruction of health. At different 
ſeaſons of the year different regimens are to be 
uſed, becauſe a change in the ſtate of the a. 


moſphere 
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moſphere induces a proportionable alteration un 
mimal bodies. In the winter the fibres, in con- 
ſequence of the increaſed elaſticity of the air, are 
ſeveral motions, and aſſiſting the concoftion of 
the aliments ; for which reaſon we can far better 
bear aliments of difficult digeſtion in that ſeaſan 
than any other; as during winter tranſpiration is 
in ſome meaſure obſtructed, the cutaneous ducts 
being braced up by the cold air, the uſe of rich 
wines and ſtrong, alſo conſequently become highly 
proper. It is alſo expedient to make uſe of warm 
broths and infuſions; and care is always to be 
taken, that the perſpiration III 
969 1 


5 facing fntcbing is to bs.cotreached 
from the quantity of our aliments, and the liquors 
ve uſually drink are to be fomewhat enlarged. In 
the auturan, the ſame regimen to be obſerved 


4 in the ſpring, becauſe the inclemency of the | 


ur is the ſame, and the changes of the weather 
equally fudden and frequent, by which means per- 
ſpiration, which is abſolutely neceſſary for health, 
u eaſily obſtructed; and becauſe, ar this ſeaſon, 
the equinoctial happens. Diſeaſes are to be pre- 
vented by what we call preſervatiye cures. 10.9 
During the ſummer, health is moſt effectually 
preſerved by vegetables, and draughts of di- 
luing liquors 3 but we are to abſtain from ſuch 
8 aliments 
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all viſeid foods, or ſuoh thihgs as are hard of d. 
© geſtion; their diet however ought to be ſolid, 


* 
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aliments as are heavy and of difficult digeſtion, 
and from wine and brandy. The diet mould ah 
be adapted for different conſtitutions. Perſons 
whoſe ſolids are wealt and relaxed, ſhould avoid 


and they ſhould/ uſe much exereiſe in the open 
air. Thoſe who abound with blood, ſhould uſe 
ſparingly every thing that is highly nouriſhing, 


/ - as fat meat, rich wines, ſtrang ale, &c. | Their 


food ſnould conſiſt moſtly of bread and other ve- 


getables, and their drink ought to be water : 5 
whey, or ſmall beer. Fat people ſhould abſtain erz 
from oily, gouriſning diet and they ought fte. ſron 
quently to uſe raddifh; garlic and ſpices, in or- grave 
der to promote perſpiration and urine, Their 3 
drink ſhould be water, coffee, tea, and the like, Wil door 
and they ought to take much exerciſe and lit 
leep. The courſe cof:the lean ſnhould be op- T 
poſite to tllis; thoſe; chop are [troubled with act- * 
dities ſnauld live much: on fleſh meats, and thoſe folid 
who are afflicted. with hot alkaline eructations, prope 

- ſhould chiefly uſe acid vegetables. Thoſe whoar the 1; 
ſubject to the gout, lom ſpirits, hypochondriac q the f 
hyſteric diſorderꝭ, ſhonld avoid all flatulent food. fallin 
Every thing viſcid ant hard of digeſtion, all falt NR 
ed or ſmoked proviſions,' and, whatever-is apt v and: 
turn ſour gn che ſtomach . their food. ſhould be —— 
ligne findes Aiwob, and hfaag opening nat I 
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of life and age, as well as to the ſeaſon and con- 
ſtitution. c be 


Thaqſe vhoſe buſineſs or profeſſion leads them 
to a ſedentary life, ſnould be more ſparing as to 
the quantity, and more attentive to the quality, 
of their diet, than thoſe. that are accuſtomed to 
much | exerciſe. They ought to be particularly 
cautious, in the uſe of every thing that is ſour, 


windy, meld. and hatd of digeſtion, 


1 diſeaſes thould, likewiſe, "mike us 
ayoid any thing that has a tendency | to increaſe 
them, Gouty perſons ſhould\nor uſe rich wines, 
ſtrong ſoups, nor acids. Perſons. ſubje&t to the 
* gravel, ſhould ſhun all auſtere and aftringent 
ver aliments ; and the ſcorbutic ſhould not indulge 
too much in animal food. 


The food in ud life ſhould be light, but 
nouriſhing, and frequently "uſed. Food that is 
ſolid, with a ſufficient degree of tenacity, is moſt 

proper for A ſtate of manhood ; and the diet of 
a: BY he latter period of life ſhould reſemble that of 


* the fill. At every period of life, Eluttony and 
4, faſting ſhould be equally welded; both the one 
* and the other deſtroy , the powers of digeſtion, 
* and the frequent repetition of aliments is not only 
is t for repairing © "the continual waſte of our 


SS.» bodies, 
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bodies, but likewiſe . 
and ſweet. 


tt mould be reitiarked, however, by ay of 
caution, that one meal of ficſh meat, is fully 


| ſufficient in the twenty-four hours. The quan- 


tity of animal food, conſumed by the Englifh, is 
generally pernicious, becauſe it produces little of 
that air which is antiſeptic : thence they are 
ſubject to the ſcurvy, and its numerous train of 
conſequences, as indigeſtion, low ſpirits, hypo- 
chondriacs, &c, Whereas, if vegetables and 
milk, whoſe antiſeptic quality, arriving from 
the gas, or, air, which they plentifully afford, 2 
is now generally allowed, were more uſed in diet, 
we ſhould have leſs ſcurvy, and likewiſe fewer 


putrid and inflammatory fevers. . 


Different ſexes alſo require different, tie and 


regimen, Women are weaker than men, and 


for that reaſon. require & diet, iu regimen, 
peculiar” to. themſelves.” "They are of ; a ſpungy 


and lax habit, and for the moſt part addicted to 


indolence and pleaſure, drink little, have bodies 
of a "highly delicate and fenfible nature, much 
inclined to, ſpaſms and, conyulſive motions, and 
hpoſed to generate a redundancy of blood. Be- 
fides, at cer in ſtated times, _they have a regula 
evacuation, 15 the veins a the uterus ; and, in 


Conſequence of theſe circumſtances, it is neceſſary 
that 


> 
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that women, rather than men, ſhould obſerve a 
regimen and method of living, peculiarly and 
accurately adapted to their habit and conſtitution. 
Pregnant women are alſo to have a regimen pe- 
culiar to themſelves, directed for them, leaſt the 
mother herſelf, or the feerus, ſhould receive 
my injury ; for the infant, included in the uterus, 
is, as it were, 2 part of the mother's body. 
from Hoffman; and Buchan's Domeſtic 
„ Chap. III. 


Dr. Cheney ſhews, how one may ſupply the 
place of medicine by diet: pair ery 6. he, 
may, in effect, loſe a pound of blood; take a 
purge, or a ſweat, by dropping the great meal, 
or abſtaining from animal food and ſtrong liquors 
for four or five days, in chronical caſes, as effec- 
tually, as by opening a vein, ſwallowing a doſe 
of pills, or taking a ſudorific bolus. He ad- 
viſes, therefore, all gentlemen of a ſedentary life, 
and of learned profeffions, to uſe as much abſti- 
nence as poſſibly they can, conſiſtently with the 
preſervation of their ſtrength, and the freedom of 
their ſpirits. This they ought to have recourſe 
to, as ſoon as they find any heavineſs, or inquie- 
tudes, reſtleſs nights, or averſion to application; 
either by lefſening, one half, their uſual quantity 
of animal food and ftrong liquors, till ſuch time 
« they regain their wonted freedom, or by living 
. due time wholly on vegerable diet, as ſago, rice, 
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Ayſenteries, plagues, peſtilential fevers, and the 


eaſes. Greens and fruit, are likewiſe more uni- 


* vegetable diet is moſt proper for ſcorbutic 


5 
pudding, and the like ; and nr. 
n. | 
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like diſtempers, formerly ſo frequent in London, 
are now ſo rare, is the change that has been made 
in the diet of the inhabitants; hopped beer, wine, 
and ſpirituous liquors, coming into general uſe, 
have been a great means of ſuppreſſing putrid diſ- 
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verſally eat, and ſalted meat make a much leſs 
part of diet than formerly; to which may be 
conſumption of tea and 


and hectical people, and does very well for people 
who have much exerciſe. But in other circum- 
ſtances, - a mixed diet of vegetable and animal 
ſubftances, ſuch as is commonly, uſed, ſeem, belt 
calculated:to nouriſh and Pere, the body from 


decay. 
in e >a — TY though 
unjuſtly ſuppoſed, to haye the greateſt ſhare u 
producing military diſeaſes. Were this the cal, 
the changes in the weather and ſeaſon, wo would not 


ſo remarkably. affe& their health; the ſobereſt ad 


moſt _— corps, would. not be Jo ſickly; di 
ferent 


1 135 1 
' ferent nations, in the ſame camp, living variouſly, 


would not be affected with the ſame qiſeaſes, nor 
- would there be ſuch inequality in the numbers of 


the fick, in different years, were the greateſt part 


of diſtempers owing to diet. Againſt exceſs, the 
moſt common error in diet, the ſmallneſs of the 


ſoldier's pay is a ſufficient ſecurity ; in regard to 
them, therefore, the danger lies on the other 
hand, for when all are not obliged to eat in 


meffes, ſome will be apt to lay out their pay up- 


on ſtrong liquors; and to ſquander away, in one 
day, what is but barely a maintenance for a week. 
But on a ſuppoſition that every man contributes 
his ſhare to a meſs, we may be aſſured, there can 
be no errors in diet, of any conſequence, whilſt 


almoſt the whole pay is ſpent in common food, 
As to the abuſe of ſpirits and fruit, ſoldiers are 


generally blamed without any foundation ; ſpirits 
being rather beneficial, than hurtful to them, too 
often expoſed to the extremes of heat and- cold, 
to moiſt and bad air, long marches, wet clothes; 
and ſcanty proviſions. And as to fruit, a few 
diſorderly men may rob orchards, which is the 
only way they can come at fruit; but the camp 
diſeaſes are incident to the moſt regular, equally 
vith them. A fundamental rule in regard to the 
diet of ſoldiers, is to oblige them to eat in meſſes, 
by which means their pay will be laid out upon 
olſome food. The greateſt impediment to 
meſſing, are the wiyes and children, who muſt 
often 
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oſten be maintained out of the ſoldiers pay, in to! 


which circumſtance it is not improper food, but Tar 
the want of it, that may endanger a ſoldier' 
health. The meſſing being eſtabliſhed, there re. 
mains only to ſee that the men be well ſupplied 
with bread, and that the markets be regulated, 
that the traders may have encouragement to come 
to the camp, and the meſſes have good proviſions 
at moderate prices ; and particularly vegetables, 
which, during hot weather, ought to make : 
great part of their diet. e e 
meſſes, ſome regulations might be made, with 
regard to an allowance of ſpirits, either by ſtop- 
page on the pay, or, otherwiſe; this is already - 
practiſed in the navy, and probably for the ſame 
reaſons, as make ſpirits neceſſary for ſoldien, 
fince in ſhips men are liable to diſtempers from 
moiſt and corrupted air. As to the diet of 
officers, their chief rule, in ſickly times, is to eat 
moderately, avoiding all ſurfeits and indigeſtion; 
and uſing wine in moderation. Pringje's Obſer- 
vations on the Diſeaſes of the Army. 


Bread, ordinary, is made of flour, or meal d 
ſome faringceous vegetable, ground and kneaded 
with water and yeaſt. Bread is uſually made d 
the ſeeds, ſometimes alſo of the roots, and even 
of the points of plants. The Greeks. attribute 
the invention of bread to Ceres, the Egyptians © 
Ils, others to Menes : the firſt bread is ſuppoſes 
6 t0 
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to have been made of the plant lotus. The poor 
Tartars, near Sherazoul, ſtill live on acorn 
bread; in the iſlands of Banda and Amboyna, 
they make a kind of bread, called Sagam, 
or Sagoe, of the pith, of a farinaceous tree, whoſe 
trunk is the thickneſs of a man's thigh, ten feet 
high, and having, a round head at the top like a 
cabbage, in the middle whereof is a white meally 
ſubſtance, which being kneaded with water, fer- 
mented and baked on the coals, ſerve the pooret 
ſort for bread. In the Caribbee iſlands, they make 
bread of the root of a poiſonous plant called 
manive; probably the ſame with the Caſada 
bread, which is made of the root of Yucca Mexi- 
cana. In Benzoni's time, all the ſhips bound 
from Spain to Mexico, when they returned, were 
victualled with Caſada bread, inſtead of biſcuit. , 


To the claſs of breads, made of roots, may be 
alſo added potatoe bread, frequent in Ireland; 
and turnip bread, uſed in ſome parts of England: 
it is made by boiling the roots, and preſſing 
che juice, till they become dry, then beating 
them in a mortar, and adding wheat flour, ani- 
ſeeds, and yeaſt, moulding up the dough in the 
uſual form, and baking it. It looks and taſtes 
like other bread, and is uſed by. ſame againſt con- 
ſumptions. 
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Among us, bresd is chiefly divided into white, 
wheaten, and houſhold, differing only in degree; 
0 of purity: In the firſt, all the Bran is ſeparated; 
N in the ſecond, only che toatſer; in the third, 
none at all: fo that fine bread i is made only of 
flour; wheaten bread of four, with a mixture of 
the fine bran; and houſhold of the whole ſub- 
Ranee of the grain, without either taking out the 
coarſe bran, or fine flour. We alſo meet with 
ſymnel bread; manchet, or toll bread, and French 
bread ; which are ſo many dehominations of the 
fineſt, or whiteſt bread, made of the pureſt flour; 
except this, in roll bread there is an addition of 
milk; and in French bread, of eggs and butter 
alſo. To theſe may be added, gingerbread, made 
of white bread, with almonds, liquorice, aniſeeds, 
roſe-water, and ſugar; and maſtici bread, Pani 
mixtus, made of wheat and rye, or ſometimes 
made of wheat and barley. Beſides alimentary, 
bread has alſo medical qualities, decoctions, 
creams and jellies of bread, ate directed in ſome 
diſpenſaries. There are certain medicated breads, 
appropriated to the intentions of phyſic, as ani- 
ſeed bread, turnip bread, and viper's bread, 
which laſt is made of the fleſh of that animal, 
with white flour, yolks of eggs, farſaparilla, yeaſt, 
and milk, recommended in ſcorbutic habits. 
Some direct acorn bread, dipped in red wine; 
to be thruſt up the anus in * of that 


part. 
1 Mr. 
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- Mr: Boyle aſſures us, be drew d naſtrum om 
bread, ſtronger than aquæ fortis, and which would 
act even upon glaſs itſelf, Bread, made of good 
wheat, well leavened, and thoroughly baked, 
with a Tittle ſalt, is the beſt; that which is nos 
thoroughly baked, ill kneaded, and without ſalt, 
is hurtful and unwholſome, eſpecially in ſmoky 
e cities : fo are unleavened bread, and cakes baked 
h under aſhes: In general; the lighter the bread, 
h the better and more agreeable it is; coarſe and 
e barley bread is deterſive, and gently purgative, 
at leaſt to thoſe not uſed to it ; ſomt recommend 
i to perſons i in the gout. 


| ä ſrom ſo 
mild a ſubject as bread, an acid, which is a pow- 
erful menſtruum. It is done in this manner; put 
two pounds of coarſe bread, cut into ſmall pieces, 
into a glaſs retort, place this in a ſand heat, and 
luting on a receiver, diſtil with à gentle fire, 
and there will be produced a liquor, appearing 
like water, with a finall quantity of oil; ſeparate 
the oil; and filter and rectify che liquor, by 4 
ſecond diſtillation in balneo mare, and afterwards 
diſtil it again in a ſand heat, and there will be 
produced a moderately ſtrong clear and acid 
liquor: this is a menſtrum capable of extracting 
the red colour from coral, and even from garnets. 
Common bread affords it, but coarſe rye bread 
ields the Py Oil of xitriol, poured 
upon 


0 1 
upon crumbs of bread, — excite a e 
g "IE heat. we 255 
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- Bonpournichole, or Bestensee is ha name 
of a very coarſe bread eaten in Weſtphatia, and 
many other places; this bread ſtill retains the 

opprobrious name once given it by a French tra- 
veller of Bon pour nichole, good for his horſe 
4 Nichole, but is by no means a contemptible kind, 
and is far from being peculiar. to this country or 
age. It has been known in diſtant places, and in 
different ages, and was called by the ancients 
Panis furfuracas, or Panis impurus, from its not 
being ſo thoroughly cleanſed from the huſk, or 
bran, as the fine ſorts of bread are. The wreſtlers 
of old, eat only of this kind of bread to preſerve 
them in their ſtrength of limbs; and we may learn 
from Pliny, that the Romans for three hundred 
years knew no other kind of bread. Unqueſtiona- 
bly, this coarſe bread nouriſhes more, aſſuages 
—— hunger better, and generates humour leſs ſubject 
to corruption, than the white. The inhabitants 
of Weſtphalia, who are a hardy and robuſt people, 
and capable of enduring; the greateſt fatigues, are 

a a living teſtimony of the ſalutary effects of this 
kind of bread; and it is remaxkable, that they 
are very ſeldom attacked by acute. fevers, and 
thoſe other diſeaſes which ariſe from an ebullition 
of the humours, and a malignant colloquation of 
the blood, and the humours of Which it is com- 
OY, C 
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oed. It is certain, that a leſs ſtrong diet is 
more proper to weakly conſtitutionz, and people 
of ſedentary lives, than this; but for thoſe who 
will uſe the neceflary exerciſe with it, it is 


eaſy to ſee that it is preferable to all other kind of 


bread ;- fince it remarkably reſtores ſtrength, and 


has another ſalutary effect, which is, that it renders 


the belly ſoluble. This was a quality remarked in 
coarſe bread, and highly recommended ſo N 21 
as in the my of Hippocrates. 


'The Germans make two ſorts of waters by dif. 
tillation-from this bread, without the addition of 
ſpirityous liquor, to both which great virtues are 
aſcribed. That without any thing ſpirituous is 
made from the juice of craw-fiſh, May-dew, 
roſe-water, nutmegs, and ſaffron, diſtilled from 
a large quantity of this bread; this is eſteemed. a 
great reſtorative, and given in hectic habits. The 
other is diſtilled from this bread and Rheniſh wine, 
with nutmegs and cinnamon. This is given in all 
the diſorders of the ſtomach, vomiting, and loſs 
of appetite, and other complaints of the ſame kind. 
And beſides theſe there is a ſpirit diſtilled from it 
by the retort, in the dry way, which when ſepa- 
rated from its fœtid oil, is. eſteemed a powerful 
ſudorific, and a very valuable medicine in remov- 
vg impurities of the blood. Hoffman. 


Drink is à part of our ordinary nouriſhment; 
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in a liquid form to dilute and moiſten our dry food; thin; 


The drinks, in different countries, are different; phan 
thoſe uſed among us are water, malt liquors, wine, acqu 
eyder, punch, brandy, tea, '&c. The malt Wo 

drink, brewed in England in one year, Cham- TI 
berlain affures us, amounts to very near two mil. to th 


lions of barrels, ſtrong and imall. The firſt drinks 


of mankind were certainly water and milk, but hicion 
luxury ſoon introduced the art of preparing intoxi- eyder 
cating and inebriating drinks. Of vegetables bringi 
the vine gives the firſt of theſe liquors; after this moder 
wheat, barley, miller, oats, Tye; apples, pears, and of ſig] 
egranates. After theſe follow juices, drained Dr. C 
from the pine, ſycamore, and maple. In lattet bor the 
times roots, berries, and the pith of the ſugar- light, 
cane, have been employed for the ſame purpoſes. drink, 
Honey is at preſent in little repute ; but before WA cooling 
the uſe of the other things here mentioned, the iſ ture; : 
viſcous liquor, made of honey and water, was in lind, h 
the very higheſt eſtimation ; the bees were natural Len in 
purveyors, and their ſtores were of the firſt dell: fectual 
cacies probably, of the human race. It was ver) drink, 
natural to attempt the meliorating ſo raw a drink mo 
as water; by an addition of this ſweet ſubſtance; land, a 
and ſuch a mixture needing only time for fermen- ſhops, : 
tation to become viſcous, accident might lead v M iaſcord 
this diſcovery. Mead may therefore naturally be Vary, 
ſuppoſed to have been one of the firſt ſtrong liquoꝶ ſpir ited, 


in uſe in the world; and among the very oldeſ 
writers among the Greeks, we find it named #51 
thing 
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thing well known. Homer, Hefod, and Atiſto- 


phanes, all gave plain proofs of neee 


The ER have ſtudied the human frame 
to the moſt important putpoſes, all agree, that 
amongft the ſtrong drinks, wine is the moſt per- 
nicious; and that good water, milk, beer, of 
eyder, are greatly preferable to it, none of them 
bringing on the variety df diſorders to which im- 
moderate wine=drinkers are ſubject ; ſuch as decay 
of ſight, trembling of the limbs, &c. Water, 
Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is the only ſimple fluid; 
for there are but three more in nature, mercury, 
light, and. air, none of which is fit for human 
drink, or fitted for diluting, moiſtening, and 
cooling, the only ends of drink appointed by na- 
ture; and happy had it been for the race of man- 
kind, had no other mixed and artificial liquors ever 
been invented. Water alone, is ſufficient and ef- 
ſectual for all the purpoſes of human want in 
drink. Strong liquors were never invented for 
common uſe; they were formerly kept, in Eng- 
land, as other medicines are, in apothecary's 
ſhops, and preſcribed by phyſicians, as they do 
diaſcordium and Venice treacle, to refreſh the 
weary, ſtrengthen the weak, and raiſe the low- 
ſpirited, | 


The 


Laa 7] 

- The effect of the ordinary uſe of wine, and 

ſpirituous liquors, as natural cauſes will always 
produce their effects, is to inflame the blood, and 
bring on the gout, ſtone, and rheumatiſm ; fevers, 
pleuriſies, fmall-pox, &c. to dry up the juices, 
and ſearch and ſhrivel the ſalids. . Thoſe, whoſe 
appetites are good and entire, never want ſtrong 
liquors to fupply them with ſpirits; ſuch ſpirits 


as they raiſe, are too volatile and fugitive for any 


ſolid or . uſeful purpoſes of life. Two ounces of 
fleſh meat, well digeſted, beget a greater ſtock of 
more durable and uſeful ſpirits, than ten times a 
much ſtrong liquor. All ſtrong liquors are 23 
hard to digeſt, and require as much labour of tlc 
concoRtive e ſtrong food itſelf, 


| Water is the. ws n diffalvent or men. 
ſtruum, and the moſt certain diluter of all bodies 
proper for food. There are a great many ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, which not only will not diffolve, 
but which will harden and make more indigeſti 
ble, certain parts; eſpecially the ſalt of bodies, 
wherein their active qualities, that is, thoſe which 
can do moſt harm to human conſtitutions, conlilt; 
and we have known perſons of tender conſtitutions, 
who could neither eat nor digeſt upon drinking 
wine, who by drinking at meals common watt 
warmed, have recovered their appetites and di. 
geſtion, and have thriven and grown plump. It 
twe ſtrong liquors, by the heat and ſtimulation o 
the 


er 


tis 
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the organs of concoction, by increaſing the velocity 
of the motion of the fluids, and thereby quickening 
the other animal functions, will carry off the load 
that lies upon the ſtomach with more preſent chear- 
fulneſs ; but then, beſide the future damages of 
ſuch a quantity of wine to the. ſtomach, and the 


fluids, by its heat and inflammation, the food is 


hurried into the habit unconcocted, and lays a 
foundation for a fever, a fit of the cholic, or ſame 
chronical diſeaſe. 


With reſpect to fermented liquors, which are fo 
commonly uſed, it may be obferved, that thoſe 
who are too ſtrong hurt digeſtion, and are ſo far 
from ſtrengthening the body, that they weaken 
and relax it: they keep up a conſtant fever, which 
exhauſts the ſpirits, heats and inflames the blood, 
diſpoſes to numberleſs diſeaſes, and occaſions a 
premature old age. But fermented liquors may 
be too weak, as well as too ſtrong; theſe muſt 
either be drank new, before the fermentation is 
over, and in this caſe will generate air in the 
bowels, and occaſion flatulencies; or they ſoon 
become ſtale, ſour the ſtomach, and injure di- 
geſtion. On this account all malt liquors, cyder, 
&c. ſhould be ſufficiently ſtrong to keep till they 
are ripe, and then they ſhould be uſed, and neither 
ſooner nor later. Liquors that are adulterated 
with a mixture of -ingredients of the opiate kind, 
which are poiſonous in their quality, by thoſe who 

U make 
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uſe exerciſe, are liable to an univerſal relaxation 
of the ſolids, which brings on other diſorden, 


of the phyſicians non - naturals. Labour or exer 
giſe, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is indiſpenſibly ne- 


Loet any diet be purſued, however well adjuſted, 


: WF. bodies are ſo made, and the animal ceconomy 
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make them for ſale, hurt the nerves, relax and 
weaken the _— and hurt 1 its reg powers 


N is a repetition of any 8 for the 
attaining ſtrength, or retaining of a particular 
habit of body. Thus we uſe exerciſe for acquir, 
ing or maintaining health, as it contributes both 
to the expulſion of the excrements, and preſerying 
the tone and ſpring of the falids, _ 


People who live a ſedentary life, and do nn 


glandular obſtruftions, weak nerves, and defet 
of , perſpiration. Games of hazard ſhould, by 
ſuch perſons, be diſcontinued, and thoſe of exer- 
ciſe promoted, for exerciſe and quiet make one 


ceſlary to preſerye the body any time in due-plight. 


both in quantity and quality, let whatever evacus 
tions be uſed to leſſen the malady, or any ſucce- 
daneum be propoſed to prevent the ill effects, ſtil 


is ſo contrived, that, without due labour and 
exerciſe, the juices will thicken, the joints wil 
ſtiffen, the nerves will relax, and from tho# 
defects chronical diſeaſes, and crazy old age wil 
enſue, Of all the exerciſes which may be uſed 


for 


I 
dr health, ſuch as walking, riding on horſeback 
6 or in a coach, fencing, dancing, bowling; dig- 

ging, pumping, ringing, &c. walking is the moſt 


be natural, and would be the moſt uſeful; if it did 
a not ſpend too much ſpirits of the weakly ; but 


. riding is certainly the moſt manly, the moſt 


th healthy, and is leſs laborious and expenſive of 


ng ſpirits; than any. It has been generally ſaid, that 
riding is a more healthful exerciſe than walking, 
which appears to be an aſſertion a little too ge- 
n neral ; for walking is much more effectual in pro- 


on moting an increaſe of muſcular ſtrength, and im- 


* parting to the fibres a due elaſticity, than riding; 
ef but where any of the viſcera are much obſtructed, 
0 and a patient is too weak to ſupport ſufficient 
* walking exerciſe, in ſuch caſe riding may be more 
* beneficial. Upon the whole it may be ſaid, that 
r. walking is beſt for the preſervation of health; but 
riding for the relief of chronical diſtempers, for 
in thoſe which are acute neither of them is ad viſe- 
able. 
0 4 

Thoſe organs of the body that are moſt uſed; 
always become ſtrongeſt; ſo that we may 
ſtreungthen our weak organs by exerciſe; Thus 


the legs, thighs, and feet of chairmen che arms 
of watermen ; the backs and ſhoulders 
time and uſe. It is certain alſo, that ſpeaking 


* and loud will ſtrengthen the voice and give 
| 2 force 


porters, grow thick, ſtrong and brawny, by 


[8] 
forte to the lungs; to the aſthmatic, therefore, 
and thoſe. of weak lungs, I would 
fays Dr, Cheyne, talking much and loud, walk- 
ing up eaſy, aſcents, &c. to thoſe of weak nerves 
and digeſtion, riding on horſeback ; to thoſe 
troubled with the ſtone, riding over rough cauſe- 
ways in a coach; to thoſe troubled with rheum- 
tic pains, playing at billiards, cricket, and tennis; 
to thoſe of weak arms or hams, playing at tennis 
or ſoot- ball; to thoſe of weak backs or breaſts, 
ringing a bell; or working at the pump; walking 
through rough roads, even to laſſitude, will beſt 
revive the uſe of the limbs to the gouty, though 
riding will beſt prevent the diſeaſe ; but the ſtu- 
dious, the contemplative, and the valetudinary, 
and thoſe of weak nerves, muſt make exerciſe 4 
part of their religion. A condition neceſſary to 
render exerciſe fully-beneficial is, that it be uſed 
on an empty ſtomach; and, under the head exer- 
ciſe,” bathing and the - fleſh-bruſh are alfo to be 
recommended. 


— 
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| Proper exercife conduces much to the health of 
foldiers in camp. The exerciſe of a ſoldier may 
be conſidered under three heads; the firſt rela- 
ing to his duty; the ſecond: to his living more 
commodiouſly; and the: third to his diverſions 
The firſt, conſiſting chiefly in the exerciſe of his 
arms, will be no leſs the means of preſerving 
health, than of making bim expert in his duty; 
| i and 
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ind frequent returns of this, early, and before 
the ſun grows hot, will be made mare advant - 


geous than repeating it ſeldom, and playing too 
long out at a time; for a camp affording little 
convenience for refreſnment, all unneceſſary fa- 
tigue is to be avoided. As to the ſecond article, 
cutting the boughs for ſhading the tents, mak- 
ing trenches round them for carrying off the 
water, airing the ſtraw, cleaning their clothes 
and accoutrements, and aſſiſting in the buſineſs of 
the meſs, ought to be no diſagreeable exerciſe to 
the men for ſome part of the day. Laſtly, as to 
diverſions, the men muſt be encouraged to them, 
either by the example of their officers, or by ſmall 
premiums to thoſe who ſhall excel in any kind of 
ſports, «s ſhall be judged moſt conducive to their 
health. But herein great caution is neceſſary, not 
to allbw them to fatigue themſelves roo much, 
eſpecially in hot weather, or ſickly times; and, 
above all, that their clothes be kept dry, wet 
clothes being the moſt frequent cauſe of camp diſ- 
.. | PEER 


Dr. Cheyne divides the paſſions into acute and 
chronical, after the fame manner, and for the 
lame reaſons, diſeaſes are ſo divided; the acute paſ- 


ſions, whether pleaſurable or painful, he obſerves, - 


have much the ſame effect, and operate after the 
ſame manner, as acute diſeaſes do: they effect a 
briſk circulation of the fluids, and conſtringe the 
ö ſolids 


W 
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ſolids for ſome ſhort time. Either ſudden guſts 
of joy, or grief, ſtimulate the nerves, and the 
coats of the animal fibres, and thereby give a 
greater celerity to their included fluids, and the 
ſunctions of the heart and lungs being involuntary, 
they have their more neceſſary and immediate 
effects on them: thus both ſudden joy and grief, 
make us breathe ſhort and quick, and render the 
pulſe ſmall and frequent, and retaining our breath 
ſome time, to tefle&t more intenſely on a painful 
object, forces, at length, a ſtrong. perſpiration, 


which becomes a ſigh, has a ſudden painful idea, 


making a quick circulation, and thereby-throwing 
a great quantity of blood upward, it appears in 
the ſuperficial veſſels of the face, neck, and breal, 
and ſo produces a bluſh. The ſame principle 
will account for the effects of fear and anger, 
which makes us change colour, and look red or 
pale as the blood is accelerated or retarded in its 
courſe. Sudden and great anger, does ſo con- 
vulſe the nervous ſyſtem, that it ſometimes alten 
the poſitions of the parts; thus the hair ſhall ſtand 
on end in a fright, and the nerves be rendered fo 
ſtiff and rigid, as to ſtop, at once, the animal 
functions, with fainting, and ſometimes death. 


Chhronical paſſions waſte the nervous ſyſtem 
gradually; thoſe nerves employed in conſidering, 
brooding over, and fixing a ſet of ideas in the 
imagination, muſt be worn out and impaired, and 
0 the 


[11] 


the reſt, by diſeaſe, rendered ruſty and inactive, 
lifeleſs, and deſtitute of a ſufficient flux of warm 
blood, and due nouriſhment. Thus long grief, 
dark melancholy; hopeleſs love, overweening pride, 
&c. impair the habit, and ſometimes, when long 


indulged, terminate in madneſs. Thus the fakirs, 


in India, fix one or both hands, by long holding 
them ſo, as that they cannot bring them down 
again. . | 


Evacuation is a diminution of the animal fluids, 
in order to a diſcharge of ſome morbid or redun- 
dant matters; or elſe for the ſake” of thinning, 
attenuating, and promoting their motions and cir- 
culations. The nature of a diſeaſe, or what is 
preſcribed by art to remove, or eaſe it, may be 
evacuated two ways; by the natural emertics, 
or outlets of the ſkin, the noſtrils; mouth, cſo- 
phagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder and urethra”: 
and, ſecondly, artificial outlets, made either in 
the blood · veſſels, or by phlebotomy, arteriothomy, 
ſcarifications and leeches; or in the lymphatic 
veſſels, as by cauſtic veſicularies, &c. Hence 
the firſt diviſion of evacuations, is derived from 
the different emunctories, and the ſecond, from 
the diverſities of matters evacuated through them. 
Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of 
old age, and the ſhort periods of the lives of Eng- 
liſhmen, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, are owing to re- 


pletion ; and this is, evident from hence, that eva- 


ay cuations, 
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cuatlons, of one kind or ather, is nine parts in 
ten of their remedy ; for not only cupping, bleed- 
ing, bliſtering, iſſues, purging, and yomiting, are 
manifeſt evacuations or pains' to draw out what 
has been ſuperfluouſly taken down, but even ab- 
ſtinence, exerciſe, alteratives, cordial bitters, &c. 
are but ſeveral means, to diſpoſe the groſs hu- 
maours to be * „„ hy __ 
perſpiration. 


Retention, as one -of 4 U non-naturals, i 
uſed in medicine for the ſtate of contraction in 
the ſolids, or vaſcular parts of the body, which 
makes them hold faſt proper contents. In 
this ſenſe, retention- ds oppoſed to. excretion 
9 — 


— 


Sleep 1 chat e body appearing 
perfectly at reſt, external objects move the organs 
of ſenſe, without exciting the uſual: ſenſations. 
Sleep, according to Rohalt, conſiſts in a ſcarcity 
of ſpirits, which occaſions the orifices, or pores at 
the nerves in the brain, whereby the ſpirits uſed u 
flow into the nerves, being no longer kept open by 
the frequency of the ſpirits, to ſhut of themſelves; 
for this being ſuppoſed, as ſoon as the ſpirits nos 
in the nerves, / ſhall be diſſipated, the capills 
ments of thoſe nerves, having no ſupplement « 

new ſpirits, will become lax, and cohere as it ce. 
mented together, and fo be unfit to convey a 
I | impreſſion 
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impreſſion to the brain. Beſides, the muſcles 
being now void of ſpirits, will be unable to move. 
or even ſuſtain the members; thus will ſenſation 
and motion be both diſengaged, Sleep is bro- 
ken off unnaturally, when any of the organs of 


ſenſe are ſo bn{ly acted on, as that the action is 
propagated to the brain; for upon this, the few 


ſpirits remaining in the brain, are all called toge: 
ther, and unite their forces to unlock the paſ- 
ſages of the nexyes, &c. but, if no ſenſation 
ſhould. thus affect the organ, yet ſleep would in 
ſome time be broke off naturally, for the quan- 
tity of ſpirits, generated in ſleep, would at length 
be ſo great, that ſtretching out the orifices of the 
neryes, they 1 open themſelves a aſſage. 


wih e to des. ſleep is defined- by 
Boerhaaye to he that ſtate of the medulla or brain, 
wherein the neryes do not receive ſo copious nor 
do farcible an influx of ſpirits from the brain, as 
is required to enable the organs of ſenſe and vo- 
luntary motion to perform their offices; the im- 
mediate cauſe hereof appears to be, the ſcargity of 


aimal ſpirits, which being ſpent, and requiring 


ſome time to be recruited, the minute veſſels, be- 
fore inflected, become flaccid and collapic ; ar 
elſe it is owing to ſuch a preſſure of the thicker 
blood againſt the cortex of the brain, as that the 
medulla being likewiſe compreſſed by its conti- 
guity with the cortex, the paſſage of the ſpirits 
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is obſtructed. The natural cauſe of ſleep, then, 
- bs, any thing that may contribute to theſe two, 
and hence its effects may be underſtood: for in 


fleep, ſeveral functions are ſuſpended, the organs 
and muſcles are at reſt, the. ſpjrits flow through 
them, therefore there is a conſumption of them, 
but the ſolid vila and fibres of the nerves are but 


little changed, and an equilibrium obtains through. 


out; there is no difference of preſſure in the vel- 
ſels, nor of the velocity in the humours ; the mo- 
tion of the heart, lungs, viſcera, &c. is increaſed; 
the effects of which are, that the vital humour 
circulate more ſtrongly and equally through the 


- canals, which are now freer, laxer, and opener, 


as not being compreſſed by the muſcles. Hence 
the blood is drawn leſs forcibly, indeed, into the 
lateral veſſels, but more equally; and thus arethe 
lateral fibres ſenſibly filled, as being leſs traverſed, 
and at length remain at reſt, with the juices they 
have collected. Hence, alſo, the lateral adipok 
ſwells, and becomes filled and diſtended with u 
oily matter. By this means, the circulation, be- 
ing not wholly performed in the larger blood- 
veſſels, becomes a gradual lower act, and at Jength 
ſcarce ſenſible, if the ſleep be too long continued: 
this, in moderate ſleep, is the matter of the chyle 
but converted into ſerum ; that into thinner ho- 
mours, and thoſe into nouriſhment : the attrition 
of the ſolid parts is leſs conſiderable; the cuts 
- neous ſecretion is more increaſed, and all the reſt 
| we . " h 
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i; diminiſhed ; the parts now being ſupplied as an 


equal continual repletion, reſtores the humours, 


and repairs the ſolids. - The preventing and diſ- 
r TI being then' at reſt, in the mean 
imeß while the nutritious matter is beſt prepared, 
there is an aptitude in the veſſels to receive, and 
in the humours to-enter, and the means of appli- 


cation and conſolidation are at liberty: hence a 


new production and accumulation of animal ſpi- 
rits, in all the humours, as to matter, and in the 
minuteſt veſſels, as to repletion : the conſequence 
of which is, an aptitude for waking, and an apti- 
tude for ſleep, ſo thats * the 2 che 
man wakes 


ſleep, yet to be accounted for, are, that when the 
head is hot, and the feet cold, ſleep is impracti- 
cable: that ſpirituous liquors firſt bring on drun- 
kenneſs, then ſleep : that perſpiration, during the 
time of ſleep, is twice as great as at other times: 
that upon ſleeping too long, the head grows hea- 
vy, the ſenſes dull, the memory weak, with cold- 
neſs, piteouſneſs, an indiſpoſition of the muſcles 
for motion, and want of perſpiration : that much 
ſleeping will ſuſtain life a long time, without either 
meat or drink; that upon a laudable fleep, there 
always follows an expanſion of the muſcles, fre- 
quently a repeated yawning, and-the muſcles and 
nerves acquire a new agility ; that fœtuſes always 
llcep; children often ; youth more than grown 
X 2 perſons ; 


av le RR phenomena of 
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perſons; and they more than old men: and that 
people recovering from violent diſtempers, ſleep 
mech r more than . e in * 


| Watching, of wikkefulateſs, the 16ſt Sb Baten 
among phyſicians, denotes a diſorder, whereby a 
perſon is diſabled from going to ſleep. It is oc- 
caſioned by à coritinval and exceſſive motion of 
the animal ſpirits in the organs of the body, 
whereby thoſe organs are prepared to receive, 
readily, any iniprefſiens' from external object, 
which they propagate to the brain, and furniſh 
the ſoul with divers'occafions for thinking. This 
extraordinary flux of ſpirits may have two cauſes; 
for the ſenſible objects may ſtrike the organ with 
too muck force, in which caſe, the animal ſpirits 
deing viotently agitated, and thoſe agirations 
continued by the nerves to the bra, they give 
like motion to the brain itſelf ; the neteffary con- 
ſequence of which is, that the animal miſt awake, 
Thus a loud ſhriek, pains, Read-achs, gripes 
© coughing, &c. cauſe waking; add, chat che ſouls 
being oppreſſed with cares, or deeply engaged in 
thinking, contributes to the ſame ; fince, 45 f 

acts by the miniſtry of the ſpirits, any cares of 
meditations, that keep thoſe in motion, muſt in- 
troduce watchfulyeſs. Of this kind are thoſe in- 
veterate wakings of melancholy perſons, ſoine o 
whom have been known to paſs three or four 


weeks without a wink of ſleep. The other cauſe 
| | = 
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is in the ſpirits themſelves, which have ſome ex- 
traordinary diſpoſition to receive motion, or to 
perſiſt in it, as from their tos great heat, or that 
of the brãm in fevers, &c. Hence it is, that the 
diforders moſt frequent in ſummer, in the heat of 
youth, in long faſting, have the ſame effect: the 
want of food ſubtilizing the fpirits, and drying 


the brain. The ſame is likewiſe an ordinary ſymp- 
tom in old age, by reaſon the pores of the brain 


and the nerves; having been much widened by the 


continual paſſage of ſpititsfor a great number of 
years, the ſpirits now paſs and repaſs through 
them, with too much eaſe, and need not any ex- 
travrdinady- motion td keep the mind awalcg. 
There are inſtanees of waking forty- ive ni gits 
ſueceſſively; and we have even heard of a melan- 
choly perſon, Who never ſlept once in fourteen 


moiiths. Such wachings oſeatly degenetare into 


Without making further comment, or excuſe, 
for the detail which the ſox .non-naturals, wich 
their dependencies, have cauſed, 1 proceet to give 
it as my opinion, that all youth ſhould ſtudy them 
as 2 part of their education, before their ſetting 


vut in fe ; in order 'that they may de fully ac- 


quainted with the moral: good attending their o] 
rogularity and ꝓrudenca, or the ſure ruin attead- 
l indiſuretion aof 
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nene 
| cc. Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his Miſtreſs! — | 


+ 


ow vs bes, e to inter- 
cept their ſports, riſe before the dawn, and 
er — the fields. | | 
WANT; 4. 
% Alcides POP and he his deareſt Theſeus,. | | 
When through the woods they chace the 8 
«© With hounds that open like Theſſalian bulls, ** 
« Like tygers fled, and ſanded as the ſhore, : 
«« With ears and cheſts that daſh'd the morning dews, 
«« Driven with the ſports, as ſhips ars toſt in ſtorms. 
be They run like hinds, and matchleſt is their courſe, 
Now ſweeping o'er the limits of a hill, 
«© Now with full career,come thund'ring down 
« 28 precipice, and ſweat along the wle,”. 


* 


* 


D 'atfb comerithe: gay thoughileſs fe ſeaſon of 
their youth, when all is mirth and jollity; pip- 
ing and dancing; maſking and minſtrelſy ; and 
While the young blood mantles 1 in their cheeks, 
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love lead their laughing hours. Now beats high 
the tide of life, and the youth vainly dreams of 


ane eyes, and treſſes like nen 


— — Umbrageous grots and caves . 
a Of cool receſs, o'er which the mantling vine T 


« Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 

« Luxuriant. Meanwhile murm'ring waters fall | 

4 Down the ſlope hills, diſpers'd, or in à lake, ct? 

« That to the fringed bank, with myrtle crown'd, e 

« Her cryſtal mirror holds, unite their ſtreams. ; 

« The birds their choir apply, airs, vernal airs, 

„ Breathing the ſmell of field and grove atune ; ' 

„The trembling leaves, while univerſal Pan, 

* Knit with the graces, and the hours in dance, 
Leads on the eternal ſpring. Not that fair field 

« Of Enna, where Proſerpine gathering flowers, - 

« Herſelf a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gathered, which coſt Ceres all that pain 

« To ſeek her through the world. Nor cat ron gre 

1 (gn, by Arontes and the inſpired | 
*« Caſtalian ſpring, * with his paradiſe 

Of Eden five, wg 


Yet fon his * that never e e veils 
herſelf in- black threatening clouds, now ready to 
burſt over his head, Soon he finds, like a calm 
ſea, or like a fair day in winter, all is ſhort and 
fleeting, falſe and uncertain,” Yer, at his age, 
the heydey of the blood is neither tame nor hum- 
ble, nor acts upon the judgment; nor will the 
mind bend with the blaſts. Loſfes and diſappoint- 
ments, cares and poverty, the rich man's inſo- 
fence, and the great man's ſcorn, he cannot 


6 bear. 


* — — 


f 7 
bear. Slighty, affronts, and even accidegts, as if he 
were immortal, are ngyer 30 he forginen,, Mora. 


lity. advice, and ffiendchip, arc all introding and 
impertinent; and why ? becauſe he has not the 


aid of experience, o or balm of . n 
wich the bitter a of life. 


| When weep man is ; weak and feeble, 05 

we mean by it? The word feebleneſs indicates 
ſome relation, a relation to the being to which i 
is applied; a heing, whole powers Gould exceed 
its wants, were it even an inſect, A worm could 
not be, with propriety,” called feeble, alchough 
another whoſe wants ſhould exceed its abilities 
might, were it an elephant or a lion; were he a 
conqueror, à hero, or 2 god, he wayld. be juſth 
denominated weak and feeble. Eyen the apoſtate 
angel, when he miſtook his nature, and rebelled, 
was much more weak than the happy mortal, oh 
is contented with his . of ny. 


: dom very were be e ſwixhed wich 
being ouly what he is; but he ig Ney week whes 
he would raiſe himſelf above his ſpecies. Po not 
imagine, therefore, that in extenging your facul- 
cies, you extend your powers of gratification ; on 
the contrary, you diminiſh them, g Four. um 
Joars above * | 
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tet us meaſure the radivs of our ſphere, and 
tke the infact in the middle of its web, rein 
in ies centre; let us be ſatisfied with Oürſelves, 
eee eee e 
ee, for we mal never ene LY 


| All aniinals a iendbwed with ſucuitdes Sed, 
ſary to their prefervatiom and ho other“ Man 
only is poſfeſſed of thoſe which are ſperfivors. 


Ix it not very trange, that this ſuperfluity froukd 


conduce to his unhappineſs? In every contitry, 
the” labour of a man's hands is ſufficient for his 


ſubſiſtence. © Were he wiſe enough to ſer the reſt 
at nought, he would always be provided. with 
what is neceffaty, becauſe he would never have 
too much, Great wants often ariſe from great 


poſſeſſions; and the beſt means to atttiive thoſe 


dings we want, is to deprive ourſelves of what we 
dteady have; it is by our folicitous endeavours to 
increaſe our happineſs, that we change i It to mi- 
ſety; every man who is defirous only to live, will 
live happy, and, of conſequence, will live honeft, 
for what advantage would diſhoneſty be to hin? 


I we were itntrortal, we ſhould be of all beings 
the moſt miferable. It is doubtleſs hard to die, 
but it is agreeable to hope we ſhall nor live fot 
erer, and that a better life will 38 end to the 
* of this. 155 
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| Ive were. offered immortality on earth, who i 
there wauld accept ſo melancholy à gift? wha: 
reſource, what hope, what conſolation, would 
ſortify us againſt the rigour of fortune, and the 


injuſtice of wankind The ignorant, who foreſee 
nothing, are little ſenſible of the value of liſe, and 
ure little afraid to loſe it; the enlightened and 
truly wiſe, have in proſpect the poſſeſſions of x 
future life, of greater value, which they preſer u 
All thoſe of the preſent. It is only the vain and 
ſuperficial pretenders to wiſdom, that in prolong- 
ing their vices to the end of life, have done the 
:moſt eſſential injury, to mankind . The neceſiity 
ol dying is, to a yiſe man, a teaſon for-ſupporting 
the: painful incidents of life ; if we were not cer. 
Þ tain, ſome time or other, ta loſe it, it would cal 
us too much in jts preferyation, As to moral 
cvils, they all depend on opinion, except one, 
which is guilt, and that depends on ourſelves, 
Our phyſical evils ęither deftroy themſelves or u; 
time, or death, are infallible .remegies ;. but wr 
ſuffer {9 much the more by them, jn proportion 
as WE arc ignorant how to hear them; and tor. 
ment ourſelves juſt as much more, by endeavour- 

| jag to cure our maladies, as we ſuffer in ſupport 
ing them, Live according to nature, he patienk 
and baniſh the phyſicians; by this means you vil 
got, indeed, eſcape death, but you will feel it 
pangs but once; whereas, otheryiſe, it will be 
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every day repreſented to een 


50 in all its horrors, | 
| r Aog 
Wulle the deluding art ot RODS aj inſtead of 


prolonging-your days, will only rob you of their 
enjoyment, I would be glad to know of what reaÞ 


vility-this/art hach been to mankind. Some of 


thoſe. it cures, it is true, might otherwiſe dle 
but millions it has killed, who might otherwiſe 
have ſurvived their diſeaſes. Will a man of ſenſe 
even put into ſuch a lottery, where there are ſo 
many blanks to à prize? ' Surely no? let him bear 
what he muſt, but whether it be his fare to die or 
recover, let him live at leaſt as long as he can. 
All is folly and contradiction in human affairs; 
we are more anxious about the preſervation of 
liſe, in proportion as it becomes: leſs worthy our 
conſideration; thus old men regret its 10ſs more 
than young; they are unwilling to throw away the 
preparation they have been ſo long making to en- 
joy ĩt, and think it very cruel, at ſixty years of 
ige, to be ſnatched, away ann en hd 
have r to live. by 
_- 
an ne chatman hath a a frong propen- 
ty- to ſelf-preſervation, and this is true; but it 
is not generally perceived that this 'propenſity, 
ſuch as we experience it, is the effect of education. 
Man, by nature, is ſolicitous about his preſerva- 
nne when 
—— e the ſe 


ta 3 

theſÞ are out bf his reach, be lies down untouched, 
and dies without tormenting himſelf: to no pur- 
poſe. Thus the firſt principle of reſignation is 
inſtilled ine vs by nature ; ſavages: and brutes 
ſtrutzgle bur little with: death, and expire with- 
qut: complaining. This natural principle de- 
ſtroyed, others are to be deduced. from reaſon; 
but few know-how to draw practical concluſions 
ef this kind, their factious e never 

I's) Nn * as the firſt. hues 
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"Ther a which carties . us 3 Our- 
1 and often tranſporta us, in imagination, to 
ſcenes-ye. ſhall gever arrive at, is the true fource 
of all our miſety. What phrenzy is it in n being 
ſo tranſitory as man, to keep. always looking for- 
ward to a ſinurity that ſeldom arrives, and to 
neglect. the preſent, of: which he is ſo certain; 2 
Phrenay, by: ſo much the: more fatal, 28 it in- 
creaſes wick age; and as old men, always diftruft- 
fully provident aud covetous, had rather. deny 
thetpſelves neteſſaries to day, than the chance of 


wanting them a hundred years hene Thus we 


lay hold, and are tenacious of, every thing; time, 


place, perſons” and elræumſtancet, all that is, or 
may, become. of conſequenot ta our welfere,: Ou 


| own perſons herehy become the leaſt part of our. 
ſelves f every one expands; himſelf, if 1 ſo may 
ſay, over the face of the garth, and becomes fu 
* on every part of its exlenſwe ſurlaet. 
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Aud is it then to be wondered at, that our evils 
ſpould multiply; and that we ſhould feel in all 
theſe parts, wherein we are capable of being 
voundedꝰ How many ſovereigns have been 
made unhappy, by the loſs of countries they have 


never. feen ? Ho many merchants are required 


to trade to un ane neceſiaries 
W 31 


tb this nation, in \ which this voids tran- 
ſports men ſo far from themſelves, doth nature 


from others, and even ſometimes to be the laſt to 
hearcit ? A man may die in happy or miſerable 


circumſtances, without knowing any thing at . 
of the matter. I ſee a perſon now ſprightly, gay; 


vigorous, and in health; his countenance inſpir- 
ing 509% his looks denoting eaſe and contentment ; 
i z'word, the picture of ' happineſs. The poſt 


arives, a letter is brought him, he looks on the 


addreſs, opens and reads it, his countenance 


changes, he pale, and falls motionleſs to 
the ground. pk he comes to himſelf, he falls 
ta-weeping, ſobbing, and rearing his hair; he 
makes the air reſaund with his exclamations, and 
bets agitated by the moſt terrible convulſions. 
denſeleſs man l what harm can chat piece of paper 
hate done you, what member hath it diſlocated 
er broken, what crime hath it made you commit; 
"uy POINTS | it made in yourſelf to 


work 


lay. us under a dependance to learn our deſtiny \ 


14 
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work you into ſuch agitations? Whit, if thu 
letter had miſcarxied, or had been thrown, by 

ſome charitable hid into the fire; would. not the 
loſs of this happy, and at the ſame time unhappy, 
mortal been very problematical? His mis fortune, 
though he had not heard of it, you will ſay, had 
been nevertheleſs rel. _ Very well, but if he did 
not feel it, where was he in the mean time? his 
happineſs, you will ſay, was only imaginary. [ 
underſtand you; that his health, eaſe, chearful. 
neſs, and content of mind, were only chimers, 
We no ſooner exiſt where we are, but we exiſt, in 
imagination, where we are not. Is it worth while 
to be under ſuch fear of death, while the events 

that moment in which we live temains unknown 
to us. | | [ 


"Conan, O man! * exiſtence within thyſell, 
and thou wilt be no longer miſerable; remain in 
the place nature hath aſſigned you, in the ſcale of 
beings; ſpurn not againſt the hard law of neceſ- 
ſity, or waſte, by your oppoſition, that ſtrength 


which heaven hath beſtowed . on you, not to er- my git 
tend and prolong your exiſtence, but only to pre- hair, 2 
ſerye it, during its on time, and in its om the bo 
manner. Your liberty, your power, is extended crouſly 
as far as your natural faculties ; whatever you viſ BW nuth _ 
beyond, is only ſlavery, illuſion, and deceit. He plain t. 
only performs the actions of his o. will, ve kantic | 
ſtands in no need of the aſſiſtance of. others, H b exp 


put 
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put his deſigns in execution. A man truly free, 
wills only what he is able to perform: this is my 
fundamental maxim, and hence it follows, that 
the greateſt of bleſſings is not authority, but vir- 
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tuous liberty. No wonder ſuch minds of this If 
age, ſubject to caprice, in perpetual agitation by Mi 
the impetuoſity of the ſenſes, ſo diſturbed and torn 1 
with anxiety, ſhould ſhake and convulſe the frame. 1 
Hence enſue fevers, and all the train of nervous 9 
diſorders; from which no part ſuffers more than 1 
the hair, Hence too we hear oſten of the hair [Of 
turning gray in one night, and of its totally fall, q 


ing off; but at-thoſe years to ſee gray hairs, ' ſo 
long before their time, or experience a total loſs, 
cannot but be highly mortifying. If thoſe who 
N think the preſervation of the hair from theſe cala / 
» mities, an object worthy. their notice, will, for a 
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—— 
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l few moments, favour me with their attention, I "wi 
n fatter myſelf I ſhall be able to furniſh them with 1 
1 ow e eee e e = | 
"ti « former mrifilingpoblicadon, I mentioned 1 

my great” experience, relating to examining the 0 

hair, and from thence gueſſing at the diſorders of "ij | 

the bodily frame: and though it was rather ludi- {0 

croully expreſſed, .I firmly bind myfelf to the 1 {1 

truth of it, and can, from the ſymptoms, ex- © 1 | 

plain the diſeaſe. For extreme anxiety, and 4 

rantic grief, at this time of life, little relief is to by. 
„be. expected from medicine ; patience, rallying 74 


| 
pt 3 the 14 
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above · mentioned it muſt be uſed plentifully, by 
| ſoaking the hair, as it were, till it is wringing 
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the ſcattered ſenſes, 8 * erte, 
aid, REY r 20 alin 
Nein * 

— When, kabel * axle ahi 10 
teign, and the balm of conſolation” chrars the 
heart, follow her ſteps through all her delightful 
paths, and endeavour to make the moſt of life, 
Firft, I would addreſs myſelf to thoſe who do not 
wiſh to wear gray hairs, before they reach their 
noon of life: when the hair appears languid, or 
fading, my cricanu oil is to be uſed, agreeable 
a the directions on the bottle; the word ericam, 
is nothing more than Latin for anti - gray; part of 
the ingredients I will alſo mention, that then 
may appear nothing fallacious in any of my arg» 
ments; cocoa-nut oil, nut- oil, with a ſmall is 
ſuſion of badecakes particularly prepared, quan 
tum of linſeed oil, ditto oille de dortii, with u 
infuſion of the tendrils of the vine. At the time 


wet, at leaſt three or four times a week. I an 
clear that by uſing this valuable oil, the hair vil 
not change its colour, but keep its primitive fate 
to a very advanced age. I beg leave to aſſure mj 
readers, I have known feveral, of both ſexes, who 
have ufed this oil, and who had not a gray hair in 
their heads, at an age much above fifty; which 
tot rd to SE A Dp owing, Pril- 

| ; cipally 
wh n 


| 1 169 J 
cally, to the-billimy virtues of this penetrating 
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It the hae wades, or NS; which in  Griog 
and fall it will often do, «nd almoſt always in 
ladies, after lying-in, my ſoſpito liquid is a cer- 


or arreſting ; though the explanation may appear 


the i imputations which are but too often beſtowed, 
and with reaſon, on ſuch publications ; the prin- 
cipal ingredient in this compoſition i is ſpirits of 
wine, with the burat aſhes of the vine, boiled. it in 
mountain wihe, and an infuſion from hermo- 
dactyls, &c. &c. I take upon me to trouble the 
reader, once more, to inform him that the receipt 
of the two above-named articles, as well as the 
following one, are all in my poſſeſſion, with the 
tranſlations, from the French, and purchaſed by 
me, for. a very conſiderable ſum, of Mr. Lang- 
lois of Paris, who increaſed his fortune to an 
immenſe one, . by: the ſale of theſe, with other ar- 
ticles, e on the continent. After premiſing this, I 
ptoceed to mention that the above ſoſpito liquid 
ua happy cure. Let the hair fall ever fo faſt, 
the application of this liquid for three mornings 
i ditected, will put a total ſtop to its coming off, 
It is complex i innocent and fafe j in uſing, as the 
"hott 4 1h receipt 


4 
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tuin cure. . Soſpito i is the Latin word or Ropping, | 


ſomewhat ludicrous, it is partly neceſſary, to avoid 


; el 7 11 


receipt ab above fully proves, one bottle is a tou 
"rure. 


At the ſame time, if ladies and ISI value 
this grand ornament, and wiſh to have it flouril, 
d my creſcent pomade ſhould be particularly uſed 

in the manner directed; this is the compound 

: mentioned before. The 1 Creſcent i is from the 

Latin word creſco, to grow ; part of the i ingre- 

dients are, veal fat, lamb's ditto, eels ditto, fil 

: ammoniac, in a ; conſiderable c quantum , (falt, even 
| French perſon, will tell vs is good for the hai) 

linſeed oil, an infuſion of © onions, an infuſion of 

| kg: honey, Caſtile ſoap, Ke. 2 85 8 


This pomade will, in the out of a boi 
not only invigorate the old hair, but make mil : 
| ' lions of freſh hair ſpring, forth; which will on Hai 
want a little preſeverance i in applying, and length of the 
of t time, t9 make it - compleat and laſting, alu i a te 
remembering to > have 3 it well and regularly cut. 
Ng O Sit! thers; | 
| | The beſt entomium that can be beſtowel a human 
| the creſcent pomade | is, chat almoſt every one BY de pal 

Who has ever uſed it, is convinced of its ſingulz the he: 

2k virtue; ; It requiting only. reg ularity and perſever- 
| ance in applying 1 it, to make ir anſwer every xii 
of the 3 proprietor, as well as the Purchaſer, As} ſurface 
* its vitae, nice its wel _ 
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tion to the world, it has given riſe to almoft one 
hundred noſtrums under fimilar names. + 


It is a certain remark, that uncommon merit, 
in whatever degree, is ſure to meet with the moſt 
ſtrenuous oppoſition ; and that almoſt always by 
thoſe, ho are void of the leaſt degree of merit, 
or abilities themſelves. - Juſt as in life, we find © 
the meaneſt and moſt contemptible detractots, 
1 when in deſperate ſituations, ever fix upon the 
nobleft | characters; or like the poor drowning 
wretch, who clings to the firmeſt plank, and calls +: 
17 out yet; yet, a little longer life. Perſons of worth, : 

ſenſe, abilities, and reflection, Frevere, reſpect, 
and eſteem; idiots, fools, and thoſe void of com- 
th noble, 1 vile not a dg and deſpiſe. 
> O01 20 1e a Oc oa 
ol Hair is ſmall Minas ining out of the pores 
ioth of the ſkins of animals, and' ſerving moſt of them 
u tegument, or covering. In lieu of hair, the 
1 nakedneſs of 'fome animals is covered with fea- 
thers; or woot. Hair is found on all parts of the 
i boman body, except on the ſoles of the feet, and. 
one de palms of the hands; but it grows Tongeſt oa 
wile A n break, and s &c. 


wiſh br. Tyſon obſerves, that, though the outward | 
A; WW face of the body be the uſual place where the 

niet- bar grows, yet it has been ſometimes found on "Us | WW 
uon dhe n the heart, the breaſt, kidneys, cc. 1 
2 2 Phy- A 
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Phyficians diſtinguiſh the hair intoſeveral. kinds, 
and give it divers denominations; but this only 
in Greek and Latin, the hair of the head they 
call capillus, that of a.woman particularly, coma, 
from x, io dreſs and adjuſt; and that of a man 
cæſaries, from cœdendo, decauſe often cut; that 
of the back of the head Juba, and crines; that 
hanging behind the K cincinnl, q. d. n and 
buckled. | 3 Uh | 


.# of; , 

The ancients « held the hats to ofe «fort of excre- 
ment, fed only with excrementitious matter, and 
no. proper part of a living body; they ſuppoſe it 
generated out of the fugulinous parts of the blood, 
chaced, by the heat of the body, to the ſurface, 
and there condenſed in paſſing through the pores.. 
Their chief reaſons being, that the hair being cut, 
will grow. again apace, even in extreme old age, 
and when life is very low:; that in hectic and con- 
ſumptive perſons, where the reſt of the body is 
continually emaciating and attenuating, the hair 
ſhall thrive very well, nay, that it will grow even 
on dead carcaſes. They add, chat hair does not 
feed and grow, like the. other parts, by intro-ſul- 
ception, i.e, by Juice circulating within it; but 
like the nails, each part, next the root, thruſting - 
forward that immediately before it. But the mo- 
derns are agreed, that every hair does properly 
and truly live, and receiyes nutriment to fill and 
diſtend it, hFe the other parts; 3 this they argue 
5 © | hence, 


n * —— 2 
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— the roots; do not tum grey in aged 
perſons, ſooner than the extremities, but the whole 
changes colour at once; and the like is obſerved 
in boys; c. which ſhews that there is a direct com- 
munication, and that all parts are affected alike. 
We are told. of inſtances of perſons, who, by in- 
renſe grief, ſear, or ſtudy, have grown grey in one 
night's time. It may be obſerved, however, that 
in propriety, the life, or growth of hair, is of a 
different kind from that of the reſt of the body, and 
is not immediately derived them from, or recipro— 
cated thete with. It is rather of the nature of ve- 
getation, they grow as plants do out of tlie earth, 
or as ſome plants ſhoot from the parts uf others, 
ſram which; though they draw their:nouriſhmenr; 
jet each has ab it were its ſeparate liſe and diſtindt 
economy : they derive their food from ſome 
juices of: the body, but not from the nutritious 
juices of it, whence ne tho. 3 
een 1 67 0 .mtogoibs 
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The hain examined by the i ty appear 7 
to be fiſtulous bodies, like horns; their tubulous 
ſtructure ĩs alſo confirmed, from the diſeaſe called 


Plica Polonica, wherein the blood oozes out at their 


xtremities..” This terrible diſeaſe is ſo termed, 
rom being peculiar to Poland, r e 0 
nſlances of it in Hungary, Alſatia, Switzerland, 
c. The plica is a ſevere and dangerous diſeaſe, 
den che hair of the head is matted and glewed | 


together, 


_ cated; attended with a grie vous diſorder of all the 


there it meets the epidemitis, hich ſeems to be 


the ſein in form-of hair. Their <xvemities ſplit, 


5 
together, beyond all poſſibility” of being extri. 


limbs of che body, and before the hair becomes 

complicated, a violent pain and ſwent uſually at- 

tending it. Unſeaſonable cbttin | of the hair. in 

this caſe, dangerbus; nor is propet 
and adequate remtdy for the Aiſeaſs you diſco. 
vetted. 19y9wor Bd 99 \ 1 31. 
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Each hait is found to conſiſt ul five or fic lefler 
ones, all wrapped up in one cummon tegument; - 
they/are knotted , like ſome ſotts of graſs, and 
ſench out branches at the joints; they have each 
an, ov bulbous; root,” which dies ꝓretty deep in 
therſkin, being! implanted inthe pyramidal papillæ, 
and} hy This, che inabibe;i or ſecrete i their proper 
foœd from the alſjacent humours: this oval root is 
coyered by a hitiſn ſtrong membrane, in ſome 
meaſure-elaſtic, and is connectecbeither to the ſkin, 
to the corpus adiopoſum, or to boch, by a great 
number of very fine veſſels and nervous filaments, 
The ſtem having reached the ſurface of the ſkin, 
pierces the hottom of a ſmall foſſula between the 
papillas, or ſometimes a particular papillæ, and 


77 


turted round ity and tu be united with it, by a fort 
of unftuous mattet, tranſudent through the ſides of . 
the foſfola,. vhich is beſtowed: on the ſtem, and 
accompanies it, more or leſo, us it runs out from 
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or divide into two, or three branches, eſp 
when kept dry, and left to grow too long; ; 


chat what, to the naked eye, appears only a ſingle 


hair, to the microſcope ſeems a buſh... They 


grow grey on the fore · part of the head, and par- 
ticularly about the temples, ſooner than behind, 
the back part afforging, them the proper juice 
longer than the reſt; for the like reaſons, they 
alſo fall. ſogneſt. from the crown of the head. 


Their ſize or thickneſs depends on the magni- 
tude of the pores they iſſue from ; if thoſe be 
ſmall, theſe are fine; if the , pores. be ſtrait, the 
hairs are ſtrait; .if thoſe be W or ſinous, 


the hairs, are curled. 


a. 27 


On! 


W Thoſe who. have, by natures. ſolt ſkins and 


ſhort hair, Which with great difficulty receives 
and retains A buckle, and thoſe who readily be- 


$4 i »* 


are certainly of a looſe, flabby, relaxed ſtate of 


nerves ;, for the hair ſeems to be only ſome of the 
fleſhy fibres, lengthened outward, and hardened.; 


at leaſt, they ſeem to be of the ſame kind and na- 
ture with the other fibres, conſiſting of many leſſer 


filaments, contained in a common membrane, 
and are ſolid, tranſparent, and elaſtic. So gene- 


rally is the ſtrength of t the hair connected with 


that of the fibres of the body, that thoſe whoſe 
hair ſheds, runs thick, Ja , or refuſes bugkle, (if 
it does not 3 2 to chem after recovering from 


07 | an 
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an acute diltemper) ought” dos be careful of falling 


into nervous diſorders. | 2 


Other things being eg) thole who Kave the 
faireſt, cleareſt, ' brighteſt cblouted” hair, are of 


che cooleſt, and weakeſt ftate of fibres and nerves; 
not only becauſe the faireſt and lighteſt | is the 


moſt rare, . tranſparent, and fyngous, | but becauſe 


bodies of the lighteſt parts, conſiſt of parts of 


weaker union, which adhere with Teſs, force, and 


conſequently are leſs elaſtic, firm, and ſpungy, 
than thoſe of a darker and more opake colour. I: 


is generally obſerved; that perſons of very fine 
whire hair, eſpecially if ſo after they come to ma- 


 turity, ard of tender and delicate conſtitutions; 


and thoſe whoſe wWhO deal in making artificial co- 


verings for men and women, find * ſuch hair 


will never ſerve thoſe purpoſes with any credit 


| bh them, and ſeldom employ to to thay end, 


Hairs appear i in general found or cylindrical 
that the microſcope alſo diſcovers triangular and 
ſquare ones; Which Aiverlity of figures, ariſe 


from that of the pores, to which the hairs accom- 


modate themſelves, their length depending upon 
the quantity of the proper humour to feed them, 
and their colour on the quantity of that humour; 


whetice, at different | ſtages of life, the colour uſu 


ally differ. 
cn 
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- With reſpe& to the deep black, which tinges 
the complexions of the negroes, a learned author 
fays, the cauſe of this ſingularity has been the 
ſubject of much enquiry, which hath given riſe. 
to a variety of ſyſtems; Some have very abſurdly 
ſuppoſed; that the negroes, being the deſcendants 
of Cain, have had this mark of infamy ſtampt 
upon them, as a puniſhment for the fratricide of 
their anceſtor ; if it were ſo, it muſt be allowed, 
that his poſterity have made a ſevere atonement 
for- his crime, and that the .deſcendants of the 
pacific Abel, have thoroughly avenged the blood 
of their innocent father. 


But, waving the diſcuſſion of ſuch ridiculous N 
fancies, let us enquire whether it is poſſible that 
the negroes ſhould derive thei? colour from the 
climate they inhabit; ſore philoſophers and na- 
turaliſts are of this opinion. There are no ne- 
groes, ſay they, but in the hotteſt countries. 
Their colour becomes darker, the nearer they ap- 


i proach to the equator. It becomes lighter, or 
10 more bright, at the extremities of the torrid 
7 zone. The whole human ſpecies, in general, 
1 contract whiteneſs from the ſnow, and grow tanned 
1 in the fun. Various ſhades may be obſervedy 
it from white to black, and from black to white, 
Mi marked out, as it were, by the parallel degrees 


which cut the earth from the equator to the poles. 
1 I the zones, imagined by the inventors of the 
NR A a ſphere, 


& 


( 


ſphere, were repreſented by real dands, one 
might perceive the jetty colour of the native 


inſenſibly decreaſe, to the right and left, as far 


as to the two tropics ; from thence the brown co- 
four of the inhabitants grows paler and brighter, 
to the polar circles, by ſhades of white, blooming 
more and more brilliant. But it is ſomewhat re- 
markable, that nature, which hath laviſhed the 
brightneſs of the moſt beautiful colours on the 
fkin and plumage of animals, and on vegetable: 
and metals, ſhoutd, properly ſpeaking, have left 
men without colour; ſince black and white, are 


nothing but the beginning and abſence of all co- 


lours. What can be the original and radical cauſe 
of that variety of complexion in the human 
ſpecies, it is agreed, this complexion is owing to 
a glutinous ſubſtance, that is lodged between the 
cuticle and the ſkin. This ſubſtance is blackih 
in negroes, brown in olive colour, or ſwarthy peo- 
ple, white in Europeans, and diverſified with red- 
diſh ſpots in thoſe who have extremely light or 
red hair. 


| Anatomy hath diſcovered that, in negroes, the 
ſubſtance of the brain is blackiſh ; that the prin- 
eipal gland is entirely black, and their blood is of 


a much deeper red than that of white people; thei 


ſkin is always hotter and their pulſe quicker. The 
reaſon of their hair being curled, is becauſe, hav- 
ing to 7 penetrate through a net-work of a more 

3 | denſe 
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denſe and tenacious ſubſtance, it becomes twifted, \ 


and cannot be lengthened out. The ſweat of the 
negroe diffuſes a ſtrong and diſagreeable odour, 
becauſe it is impregnated with that thick and 
matted greaſe, which hath been long lodged, and 
hourly 00zes out, between the cuticle and the ſkin. 
This ſubſtance is ſo palpable, that one may diſ- 


tinguiſh in it, with a miſcroſcope, a ſediment, 


formed of little blackiſh globules: hence the 
perſpiration of a negro, when it is copious, tinges 


the linen cloth that wipes it off, 


The colour of the negroes is falſely ſuppoſed 
to be owing to the climate, ſince in Africa itſelf, 
under the ſame parallel, on the eaſtern coaſt, there 
are no negroes: yet it muſt be allowed, that the 
weſtern coaſt of Africa is the hotteſt region of the 


from this would be, that there are climates, proper 
only. to certain ſpecies; or certain ſpecies adapted 
to particular climates ; but not that the difference 
of climates, could change the ſame ſpecies from 
white to black; and experience proves, that 
white people never become black in Africa, nor 
negroes white in America, Indeed, an union 


between the ſexes produces a ſpecies who par- 
take equally of the colours, features, and com- 


plexions of both. . 4 
Aa 2 If 


whole globe. The only inference to be deduced - 
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If man was originally white, it muſt be ſup- 
poſed that, having been created nearer to the fri. 
gid than the torrid zone, he peopled the earth 
ſucceſſively from the poles to the equator ; while, 
on the contrary, the fertility of the globe between 
che tropics, is a preſumption, that it has been 
peopled from the equator to the poles. The cli- 
mate inhabited. by the negroes, exhibits no pal- 
pable variations, but ſuch as may be- occaſioned 
by ſands or moraſſes. The almoſt inſupportable 
heat of their day,. ſucceeded by very cool and re- 
freſhing nights, with this difference only, that 
they are leſs ſo in the rainy ſeaſons than in the 


time of drought, the dew. leſs profuſe. under 2 


cloudy ſky, than under a ſerene: horizon, is un- 
doubtedly the cauſe of this ſingularity. 


The hairs of different animals, are very diffe- 
rent in their appearance before the microſcope. 
Malphigi diſcovered hairs to be tubular, or com- 
poſed of a number of extremely minute tubes, or 
pipes. This he diſcovered in examining the hairs 
of the mane and tail of a horſe, and the briſtles 
of a boar; and. theſe tubes were much more diſ- 
tinguiſhable near their ends than elſewhere, as 
they there appeared more open, and ſometimes 
above twenty of them have been perceived in one 
hair. In the hedge-hogs prickles alſo, yhich are 
of the nature of hairs, theſe tubes are very accu- 
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cirely diſcovered, and may ſeem to have a medul- 
Jary part, yalves and cells. 


There are alſo in the hairs of ſome animals, ma- 
ny tranſverſe ſpiral lines, ſomewhat of a darker 
colour, and running from top 'to bottom in a 
very elegant manner. A mouſe's hairs are of 
this fort, and appear in joints, as it were like 
the back bone; they are not ſmooth, but jagged 
on both ſides, and terminate in the ſharpeſt points 
imaginable.” The hairs taken from the belly of 
a mouſe, are the leaſt opake and fitteſt for the mi- 
croſcope ; the darker, or medullary parts or lines, 
Dr. Derham obſerves, are no other than fibres 
convolved round, and lying cloſer together, than 
in the other parts of the hair; they run from the 
bottom to the top of the hair, and, he imagines, 
may ſerve to make a gentle evacuation ' of ſome 
humour out of the body. Hence the hair of 
hairy animals, this author ſuggeſts, may not only 
ſerve as a fence againſt cold, &c. butas an organ 
of inſenſible perſpiration. The hairs of men, 
horſes, ſheep, &c. are compoſed of long, ſmall, 
tubular fibres, or ſmaller hairs, encompaſſed with 
arind or bark; and from this ſtructure, a ſplit 
hair! appears like a ſtick, ſhivered by beating; 
they have roots of different kinds, in different 
mals, and are always thicker at the middle than 
at either end. Hairs of the Indian deer, are per- 
orated from fide to ſide; and thoſe of our Eng- 
| liſh 
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lim ones, ſeen covered with a ſcaly bark or rind, 
The whiſkers of a cat, cut tranſverſely, have, in 
the middle, ſomething that reſembles the pith of 
elder ;'and the quills of the hedge-hog and porcu- 
pine, have ſomewhat of a pith in a ſtar-like form, 
The hairs taken from the different parts of the 
human body, differ very much in their figure, 
appearing like different ſpecies of the'ſame genus 
in plants. 


It may not be improper here, to give the fo]. 
lowing remedies for the diſeaſes of the hair, re- 
commended in the Philoſophical TranſaCtions, 
that the world may judge how far my precepts, 
before mentioned, may agree with them, and wha 
weight they bear, having ſo high a ſanction; yet, 
what adds to their reputation tenfold, is, thei 
being inſerted in a work of ſuch magnitude a 
Cyclopædia, now publiſhing. 


To make hair grow, take a quantity of the 
largeſt and fineſt roots of the common burdock 
that can be collected, let them be taken out o 
the ground in the month of December ; brui 
them in a marble mortar, and boil them in a qua 
tity of white wine, till there only remains as mud 
as will cover them; let this be carefully ftrained 
off, and every night, going to bed, let the hea 
be waſhed with ſome of it, warm. Another pit 
{cription is this, burn the ſlender twigs of vine 
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to aſhes, and boil theſe aſhes in fuch a quantity of 
common water as will make a ſtrong lye; let 
this be ſtrained clear off, and the head waſhed 
with it every night, warm. When the hairs 
good, yet in danger of falling off by degrees, the 
aſhes of the vine branches are to be boiled in red 
wine, inſtead of water, and this lye is to be uſed 
inſtead of the other. Whea the perſon wears pow- 
der, let ſome hermodactyles be reduced to fine 
four, and mixed with it; let this be the only pow- 
der uſed, and the liquor conſtantly employed in 
waſhing the head every night, and the falling off 
of the hair will be wholly prevented. 


Wulferus, in the Philoſophical Collections, gives 
an account of a woman buried at Norimberg, 
whoſe grave being opened forty-three years after 
her death, there was hair found iffuing forth plen- 
tifully through the clefts of the coffin, in ſo much 
that there was reaſon to imagine the coffin had 
lome time been covered all over with harr; the 
cover being removed, the whole corpſe” appeared 
in its perfect ſhape, but, from the crown of the 
head to the ſoles of the feet, covered over with a 
thick hair, long and curled. The ſexton, going 
to handle the upper part of the head with his fin- 
gers, the whole ſtructure fell at once, leaving no- 
thing in his hand but a handful of hair; there 
was neither ſkull, nor any other bone left, yet 
the hair was ſolid and firong. Mr. Arnold, in 
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the ſame collection, gives a relation of a man 


hanged for theft, who in a little time, while he 


yet hung upon the gibbet, had his body ſtrangely 
covered over with hair. 


Hair. makes a very conſiderable article in com- 
merce, eſpecially fince the mode of perukes haz 
obtained. The hair of the growth of the north. 
ern countries, as England, &c. is valued much 
beyond that of the more ſouthern ones, as Italy, 
Spain, the ſouth parts of France, &c. The me- 
rit of good hair conſiſts in its being well fed, and 
neither too coarſe nor too ſlender ; the bigneſs 
rendering it leſs ſuſceptible of the artificial cur|, 
and diſpoſing it rather to frizzle, and the ſmallneß 
making its curl of too ſhort duration. Its length 
ſhould be about thirty inches, the more it falls 
ſhort of this, the leſs value it bears. There is no 
certain price for hair, but it is ſold from five ſhi 
lings to five pounds per ounce, according to it 
quality. The ſcarceneſs of gray and white hair, 
have put the dealers in that commodity, upon 
the method of reducing other colours to this 
This is done by. ſpreading the hair to bleach on 
the graſs, like linen, after firſt waſhing it out in 4 
lixivious water; this lye, with the force of the 
ſun and air, brings the hair to ſo perfect a white- 
neſs, that the moſt experienced perſon may be 
deceived therein. There is ſcarce any way of 
detecting the artifice, but by boiling. and drying 
it, which leaves the hair of a colour of a dead 

| : 
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walnut: tree leaf ; there is alſo. a method of dying 
hair with biſmuth; which renders ſuch, white hair 
zs borders too much upon the yellow, of a bright 
ſilver colour. Boiling 1 15 the proof of this , co, 
3 not being able to ſtand it. 


Hair wade perfectly clean; and maiſtened with 


tothe fun, in order to haſten the appearance, and 
deepen the colour, will he changed from a red, 

grey, or other diſagreeable colour, to a brown, or 
deep black. The folution for this purpaſe, ſatu- 
rated with ſilver, diluted only with diſtilled, water, 
or pure rain water, but for the further diluting 
bf the acid; it will be proper to add a little tecti- 
fed ſpirits of wine. The liquids, commonly ſuld 
under the name of hair waters, are, in reality, no 
more than ſolutions of ſilverꝭ much diluted, with 
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xy ls brought to it by art; by firſt boiling, and then 


baking it, in the following manner; after having 
picked and ſorted the Hair, and diſpoſed it in par- 
cels, according to its lengths, they roll them. up- 
and tie them tight down upon little eylindrical 
laſtruments, either of wood, or (earthen are, a 


in the, middle ; (they have ſmaller ſori the very 


the ſolution of ſilver. in. aqua. fortis, expoling.it 


quarter; of an inch thick, and hollowed u little 


ibort; and larger as the hair adyanges. in length) 
B b theſe 
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theſe are called pipes, in which ſtate they are pu 
into a pot over the fire, there to boil for full three 
hours; when taken out they let them dry, and 
when dried, they ſpread them on a ſheet of brown 
paper, cover them with another, and thus ſend 
them to the paſtry- cook, who, making a cruſt ot 
coffin round them, of common paſte, ſets them 
in an oven, till the cruſt is about three - fourth 
baked. | 


The end by which the hair grows to the head, 
is called the head of the hair; and the other, a 
which they begin to give the buckle, the point 
Formerly the peruke-makers made no difference 
between the ends, but-curled and wove them by 
either indifferently, but this made them unable 
to give them a fine buckle ; hair, woven by the 
point, never taking a right curl. Foreigners om 
.. themſelves obliged to the Engliſh for this diſcs 
very, which was firſt carried abroad by a perukt- 
maker of our own country, | 


The beard is the hair growing on the chin, and 
adjacent parts of the face, chiefly. of adults and 
males. Various are the ceremonies and cuſtoms 
the beard has been liable to: Kingſon aſſures 5 

- that a conſiderable branch of the religion of tit 
Tartars, conſiſts in the management of their bear 
and that they waged a long and bloody war vi! 
the Perſians, and declared them infidels, thoug) 
0 
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in other reſpects of the ſame faith with themſelves, 
merely becauſe they would not caſt their whiſkers 
after the mode or rite of the Tartars. Allinoes, 
from Chryſippus, obſerves, that the Greeks always 
wore their beards till the time of Alexander; and 
the firſt who cut it at Athens, ever after bore 
the addition of ue ſhaven, on medals, Plit- 
tarch adds, that Alexander commanded the Ma- 
cedonians to be ſhaven, leſt the lengeh of their 
beards ſhould prove a handle to their enemies : 
However this, we find Philip, his father, as well 
z Amynas and Archelous, his predeceffors, re- 
preſented without beards. Pliny obſerves, that 
the Romans did not begin to ſhave till the year 
of Rome 454, when P. Titinius brought over-a 
ſtock of barbers from Sicily. He adds, that Sci- 

pio Africanus was the firſt who introduced the 
mode of ſhaving, every day, among that people. 

t became the cuſtom to have viſits made in form, 

it the cutting of the beard for the firſt time. The 

firſt fourteen Roman emperors ſhaved, till the 

ume of the emperor Adrian, who retained the 

mode of wearing the beard : Plutarch tells us, 

de did it to hide the ſcars in his face, 


Formerly there was a great deal of ceremony 
uſd in bleſſing the beard ; and there are ſtill ex- 
ant, the prayers uſed in the ſolemnity of conſe- 
cating it to God, when an eccleſiaſtic' was ſhaven. 
erſons of quality had their children ſhaved, the 
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firſt time; by orhers of the ſame or greater qu 
lity; who, by this means; became god · ſather, on 
adopted father of the children. Anciently; in. 


deed, a perſon becatne god - father of the” child 1 
by barely touching his beatd; Thus hiſtoriam in 
relate; that one of the articles of the treaty be. Le 
tween Alaric and Clovis was, that Alaric ſhould bear 
toutlr the heard of Clovis, to become his goa. then 
father. As to the eccleſiaſtics, the diſciplines how 


been very different, in the article of beards; ſome: 
times they have been enjoiried to wear them, from 
z notioff of tod much effrminacy in ſhaving, ad 
that a long beard was more ſuitable to the eccle 
ſiaſtical gravity; and ſometimes, again; they ver 
forbid it, as imagining pride might be =" 
to lurk berieatht a venerable beard, | 


| The Greek and Romiſfr churches have long 

- together about their beards; fince tht 
time of their feparation; the Romanifts ſee t 
have giverrmote into the prattice of ſhaving, . 
way of oppoſition to the Greeks ; and they hut 
even mad forme Exprefs conſtitutions De rad 
barbes. The Greeks, on the contrary; eſpoul 
very zealouſly the cauſe of long beards ; and ur 
extremely ſeindalized at the beardNefs images d 
ſints, in the Roman churches. By the ſtatuis 
of ſome monaſteries, it appears, that the lay moth 
were tö let theit beards grow; and the prieſts amo 
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geceived into be monaſteries, were ble with 2 
gratdeal of ceremony, 
To let the beard grow is a token ol mourning 
in ſorne countries; and to ſhave i it is ſo in others, 
Comte obſerves, that the Chineſe: affect long 
beards extravagantly, but nature has baulked 
them, and only given them very little ones, which 
however, they cultivate with. great care ; but the 
Europeans are ſtrangely envied by them, on this 
account; 


The Ruſſians wore their beards till. within, theſe 
few years, when the Czar Peter enjoined: them 
all to ſhave ; but, notwithſtanding this injunction, 
he was obliged to keep on foot à number of offi- 
cers, to cut off, by violence, the beards of ſuch 
a would not otherwiſe part with them. Chry- 
ſoſtom obſerves, that the kings of Perſia had their 
beards woven, and matted together with gold 
thread; and ſome of the kings of France had, in 
the ſame manner, their beards knotted, and but- 
toned with gold. RD 
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Among the Turks, it is more infamous for any 
one to have his beard cut off, than among vs to 
de publicly whipt, or branded with a hot iron, 
They who ſerve in the ſeraglio have their beards - 
ſhaved, as a token of ſubjection and ſervitude z 
and when they obtain their freedom, they permit 
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it to grow. With them, and the Perſians, the 
beard is a mark of authority and liberty; and 
there are abundance in thoſe countries, who 
would prefer death to being ſhaved, which they 
think a kind of puniſhment. The Arabs make 
the preſervation of the beard a capital article of 
religion, becauſe Mahomet never cut his. The 
Jews wear a beard on their chin, but not on the 


* lip or cheeks. 


Touching the beard, was an action anciently 
made uſe of by ſuppliants, and thoſe who made 
vows. Anointing the beard with unguents, is an 
ancient practice, both among the Jews and 
Romans, and ſtill continues in uſe among the 
Turks, where one of the principal ceremonies, 
obſerved in ſerious viſits, is to throw ſweet- 
ſcented water on the beard of the viſitant, and to 
perfume it afterwards with aloes wood, which 
ſticks to this moiſture, and gives it an agreeable 
ſmell, &c. In middle-aged writers we meet with 
Adlentus Barbum, uſed for ſtroking. and combin: 
ing it, to render it ſoft and flexible, The Turks, 
when they comb their beards, hold a handkerchief 
on their knees, and gather, very carefully, the 
hairs that fall; and when they have got together 
a certain quantity, they fold them up in a paper, 
and carry them to the/ place where they bury the 


dead. Plucking the beard was anciently practiſed . 


to Cynics, by way of contempt. The faces of 
ancient 
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ancient Greek and Roman medals are generally 
bearded ; ſome are denominated pagenati, as hav- 
ing long beards, e. g. the pantheon kings ; others 
have only a lanugo about the chin, as the ſeleucid 
family. Adrian was the firſt Roman emperor who 
nouriſhed his beard, hence all imperial medals 
before his time are beardleſs, after him bearded. 


The medals. of gods, and heroes in vigorous 
youth, repreſent them beardleſs, except Jupiter, 
and a few others. The Romans paid their worſhip 
to a'bearded Venus, Venire barbate, ſuppoſed to 
have been of both ſexes, a ſtatue of whom was 


alſo found in the iſle of Cyprus. The reaſon of 


repreſenting the goddeſs of beauty with a beard, 
is variouſly gueſſed at by the learned. 


Euſebius Nicerimbergius mentions a woman 
who had a beard reaching to her navel. Bartholin 
alſo ſpeaks of a bearded woman at Copenhagen, 
who, partly in virtue thereof, was deemed or 
paſſed for an hermophradite. 


The Greeks, and, after their example, the 
Romans, wore falſe hair. The term peruke, or 
perriwig, was anciently uſed for a long head of 
natural hair; ſuch, particularly, as there was care 
taken in the adjuſting and trimming of. Menage 
derives the word, by a long detour, from the 
Latin pilus, hair, the * ſtages of | its paſſages, 

according 
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according to the critic, are pilus, pelus, pelutus, 
pelutuns, pelutiac, perutica, perruta, perruque. The 
Latins call it coma ;/ whence-part of Gaul took the 
denomination of Gallic cementa, from the loag 
hair the natives wore, as #' ſign of freedom. An 


ancient author ſays, ' that Abſalom's - peruke 
weighed two hundred ſhekles. 


Peruke is now uſed for a ſet of falſe; or bor- 
'towed hair, curled, -buckled, and ſowed together 
on a frame, or cavul z* anciently called cappilamen- 
tum, or a falſe peruke. It is doubted,” whether 
or no the uſe of what we call perukes was known 
among the ancients, although it is true they uſed 
falſe hair. Martial and Juvenal make mem 
with the women of their time, for making them- 
ſelves look young with this borrowed hair; with 

the men, who changed their colour, according to 
the ſeaſons : and the dotards, who hoped to de- 
ceive the deſtinies by their white hair. But what 
they deſcribe ſeems to have had ſcarce any thing 
in common with our perukes, and were; at beſt; 
compoſed of hair painted and ghied together. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous, than the de- 
{cription Lamprideſes gives of the emperor Como- 
dus's peruke; it was powdered with ſcrapings of 
gold, and led, if we may uſe the expreſſion, 
with glutinous perfumes for the powder to-hang 
by. In effect, the uſe of perukes, at leaſt on the! 
«preſent footing, is not an hundred years old: the 
; e 
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year 16291 is reckoned the epocha of torg petikes; | 


at what time they began to appear at Paris, 
whence they ſpread, by degrees, throughout the 
reſt of Europe. At firſt it was reckoned a 
ſcandal for young people to wear them, by reaſon 
the Joſs of their hair, at that age, was attributed 
to a diſeaſe, the very name of which i is a reproach ; 

but at length the mode prevailed over the ſcruple, 
and all ages and conditions wore them; foregoing, 
without any neceſſity, the conveniencies of their 
natural hair: now, indeed, they are much left 
off, as the hair of late years has been worn more 
generally than in the laſt age. It was ſome time 
though, ere cecleſiaſtics came into the faſhion; 
the firſt who aſſumed the peruke were ſome of the 
French clergy, in the year 1660, nor is the 
practice yet well authorized; the cardinal Gri- 
maldi, in 1684, and the biſhop of Louvar, in 
1688, prohibited the uſe of the peruke to the 
cergy; - without a diſpenſation and neceſſity. 

M. Thurs has a treatiſe, expreſsly to prove the 
peruke indecent in an ecclefiaſtic, and directly 
contrary to the decrees and canons of councils ; 
a prieft's head, embelliſhed. with artificial hair, 
eurtoufly adjuſted, he eſteems a monſter in the 
chureh ;- nor can he conceive any thing ſo ſcan- 
dalous, as an abbot with a horrid Tountenance, 
W with a TINT peruke. 
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Wee li a_ the hair ſeems to have been 
a leading part in dreſs; the Jews, in Moſes'; 
time, had innumerable rules as to the mode of 
wearing the hair, though moſt of them ſeem to 
have been deviſed by their lawgiver, to keep them 
from mingling with the neighbouring nations; 
even at this day, the women do not, or ſhould 
not, wear their hair in ſight after marriage ; but 
this, with many other of their forms, are wearing 
out, 


It was eſteemed a peculiar honour among the 
ancient Gauls, to have long hair; for this reaſon 
Julius Cæſar, upon ſubduing the Gauls, made 
them cut off their hair, as a token of ſubmiſſion. 
It was with a view to this, that ſuch as afterwards 
quitted the world, to go and live in cloiſten, 
procured their hair to be ſhaved off, to ſhow thu 
they bid adieu to all earthly ornaments, and made 
a vow of perpetual ſubjection to their ſuperiors, 
Greg. de Tours aſſures us, that in the royal fi- 
mily of France, it was a Jong time the peculir 
mark and privilege of- kings and princes of the 

blood, to wear lang hair, artfully dreſſed and 
curled ; every body elſe was obliged to be polled 
and cut round, in ſign of inferiority and obedience. 
Some writers aſſure us, that there were once diffe- 
rent cuts of the hair, for all the different qualities 
and conditions, from the prince, who wore it at 
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full length; to the Nye, or villain, who was quite 


cropt. 


Hottoman treats at large of this privilege of 


the kings of France. - To cut off the hair of a 

ſon of France, under the firſt race of kings, was 
to declare him excluded from the right of ſucceed- 
ing to the crown, and his being reduced to the 
condition of a ſubject. In the eighth century, it 
was the cuſtom of people of quality to have their 


children's hair cut; the firſt time, by perſons they 


had a particular honour'and eſteem for; who, in 
virtue of this ceremony, were reſpected as a ſort 
of ſpiritual parents, or god-fathers to him: 
though this practice appears to have been more 
ancient, in as much as we read, that Conſtantine 
ſent the pope the hair of his ſon Heracleus, as 

2 token N — kim to be his adoptive 
lather. 


The parade of long hair become more and more 
obnoxious in the progreſs of chriſtianity, as ſome- 
thing utterly inconſiſtent with the profeſſion of 
perſons who bore the croſs. Hence numerous 
njun&tions and canons to the contrary. Pope 
Anitus is commonly ſuppoſed to have been the 
frit who forbid the clergy to wear long hair ; but 
the prohibition is of older ſtanding in the churches 
of the eaſt; and a letter, wherein that decree is 
3 menen 
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dore Hiſpalentis, : as of Apoſtolical Inſtitution, 
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that t POPE The clerical tonſure is related by li. 


Long hair was anciently held ſo odious, that there 
is a canon ſtil]. extant, of the year 1096, import. 
ing, | that ſuch as wore long hair, ſhould. be ex. 
fly ed coming into church, . while living, + and not 
prayed. . for. when.. gead. We have a furious 

ok lamation of. Luit, Prand, againſt the emperor 
Phocygs,. for wearing long hair, after the manner 
of All the other emperors. of the eaſt, ' excep 
Ts who, being; bald, injoined all li 
ſubſecks to are their heads. The French hiſto 
riaus and antiguarians, have been very exact, in 
recording the Heads of hair of thaſe.ſeyeral king 
Charlemagne. wore if very ſhort, his fon, ſhorter, 
Charles .ths . Bald had none at all; under Hugh 
Caper, it began to appear again 2, this the eck. 
Galfics. were diſpleaſed with, and excommunicutd 
all who let their hair grow. Peter Lombard ex- 
poſtulated the matter ſo warmly with Charles the 
Young, that he cut off his own hair, and his fuc- 
TN for "lome . generations, ware it very ſhon, 
f Bat e of Utrecht, in in 1650, wrote expteſih 

e quel ion, whether i it be lawful for man 1 
oY Tong, hair, and cancluded for the negatire 
Another divine, named Reeves, who had wroi 


for the aſirmgrive replied * him. 


11 mult not be  forgor t, 8 hs ours 
ener e of prints run into 4. . error in e- 
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preſſing the hair. Thus, the only characteriſtic 
they can give us of a ſavage, is to portray the 
wildneſs of his hair, as if on end. I cannot ima - 
gine, that nature does not perform her opera- 
tions, as compleat in the wildeſt of the human 
ſpecies, as in the moſt cultivated European; or 
that a profound knowledge of the arts and ſciences, 
with every other adortung perfection, will have 
the power of forming the hair into graceful 
tigglets on the ſhoulders,” or to bend in waves 
round the teniples:' yet ſuch is their plan; for | 0 
proof, ſee all their new publications; frort each 
new diſcovery, — pg HP a 
new of characters. | 


EINE TE” TEMA T.A 


ee 0 Briciſh princes," were car- 

tied ro-Rome as priſoners, and while there, deliver 
orations worthy: a modern Britiſh ſenator; yet they 
are repreſented as naked, their features ſavage, 
and theirhair like quills of the porcupine; while 
a the ſame time the youths, led captives in their 
train, are remarked, by the Roman ladies, for 
comely perſons and blooming countenanees. 


But however furious the Brirains were, when 
invaded; a little time ſeemed to have enervated 
them to ſuch a degree, as to make them altoge- 
ther puſillanimous : this appears, in a very great 
degree, when they petition Rome, in their diſtreſs, 
for e againſt the fierce barbarians, as they 

e termed 
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PR. dee northern inhabitants of the iſland; and 
in ſuch humiliating terms do they addreſs the 
Romans, as to be altogether unworthy of the 
name of men: ſor they exclaim, the ** barbarian 
drive us into the ſea, and the ſea drives us back 
upon the barbarians, that the Romans might 
judge of their diſtreſs. But it being out of the 
Roman power to yield the aid ſued for, they 
ſoon fell into their original ſavage ſtate; conſe- 
quently for many hundred years, and during the 
whole heptarchy, they muſt have been in a little 
better ſtate than hen Julius Cæſar found them. 
Nor can they be called an enlightened and cou- 
rageous people, to invite the Goths and Vandals 
to their aid; which they did under the various 
names. of Angles, Saxons and Danes, Jutts, Huns, 
Barbatians,: &c. &c. againſt their own natural 
friends, and from ther inſular ſituation, their 
ſtill more fated relations and brothers. Theſe 
ſwarm of ſavage drones, pouring from the 
northern world, had no ſenſe of gratitude, but, 
as in the modern times, each man was for himſelf, 
and all for the conquerors. They, from their 
hardy life, as well as from their barbarous and 
blaſphemous invocations and vows to their gods, 
Thor, Woden, and Frea, rendered their minds, 
as well as bodies, invincible to all the punp, 
feehle, effeminate and enervated race of men, 
within the pale of the Roman empire. Hence, 
wherever their raven croaked, or their black 

| 5 ſtandards 
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fandards unfurled to the winds, they, like old 
Julius, in their turn, but came, ſaw, and con- 
quered ; and in every place not only claimed do- 
minions, but gave laws and even names. Hence 
the Anglo Saxons gave their name to that coun- 
try, which was called Britain, by the Romans; 
the Franks gave name to modern, effeminate 
France, till then ancient and hardy Gaul; the 
preſent race of Spaniards changed the name of 
their country, for the more ancient and honour- 
able one of proud Iberia: in ſhort, the fertile 
vales of Italy, and the barren waſtes of Germany, 
even the whole ancient world, were, about this 
time, new modelled by theſe barbarians, into in- 
aumerable petty ſtates, 
About the time of Athelſtan, Edgar, &c. we 
ind ſomething like the dawning 'of reaſon, and 


wild ferocity; from the invaſion of the Danes, to 
that of the. Normans, they were, from their foreign 
and domeſtic inquietudes, in a continual warfare. 


L We find ſomething like improvement in the gar- 
as, ments worn by the different kings, as they ap- 
as, proach nearer our time; but cannot. diſcover the 
ay. aſt trace of improvement in the hair, or beard, 
en, al the reign of Henry the Eighth. That mo- 
ce, narch, not only had his own hair cut, or polled 
ick eceeding ſhort, but commanded all his ſubjects 
ds 


o do the ſame; and he ſeems to have held the 


improved in that of Alfred, yet till in a ſtate of 
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them with the ſurgeons, allowed them 321 livery, 


mall in Monkwell-Street. The garments, or body 


piece, and when of ' a fleſh colour made the 


reign of Elizabeth, there ſeems no alteration in 


Her fon, King James, wore his hair very ſhort, 
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company of pollers, or barbers; in ſuch eſteem, 
that he granted them a new charter, incorporated 


and became a member of their company, at their 


clothes, - ſeems alſo to have been improved in his 


8 3 S 4 F 


At this period commenced the faſhion of ſtock. 
ings, which, with the breeches, were all in one 


* 
as 


wearer appear as if naked. During the reign of 
his daughter Mary, his ſon Edward, or the long 


dreſs, except the becoming hdod, which the 
beautiful Mary, queen of Scots, introduced in 
this- iſland, which every one is acquainted with, 
and can be only ſeen,” in perfection, by viewing 
her picture in Drapers-Hall + yet, from her own 
misfortunes, and the diſquietude, as well as igno- 
rance, of the times, her faſhions were but little 


in imitation of his grand uncle; Henry the Eighth 
yet this monarch was ſo fond of dreſs, that on fec- 
ing Car, afterwards the famous earl of Somerſet, 
at court with a new-faſhioned fuit from abroad, i 
was the cauſe of his Serre fehr, as wel 
as of = future high fortune, © 

| Charles 
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Charles the Firſt wore his hair conſiderably 
longer, flowing about his ſhoulders, as well as 


his beard, curiouſly and fingularly cut. As he 


was the patronizer of the arts, under him Vandyke 
introduced new faſhions in the hair and head- 
dreſs; the hair, in innumerable little twiſted curls, 
round the face, and in a multitude of cork- ſcrew 
curls behind, not unlike what is wore by ſome 
at this day, 


Charles the Firſt, ſtanding at the window one day, 


while one of the tumultuous mobs, then top 


common, had afſembled, fixed her eye on a 


his head, ſhe called our, there was a handſome 
round-head : which expreſſion gave name after- 
wards, to the whole Pliverian party, they being 
always called round-heads, in oppoſition to the 
carliers, who were the king's loyal friends. 


le may not be unamuſing co relate, how theſe 
two terms, cavilier, or loyaliſt, and round-heag, 
or republican, afterwards altered, into the Ml 
more famous epithets of whig and tary, During 
the troubles of Charles the Second's reign, his 
drother James was, in a manner, forced to enter 
Scotland, rather in an hoſtile manner, in order 
to awe the cabals, then ſo violent and ſerious as 
to * freſh deſtruction to their native land, 


Dd by 


During theſe troubleſome times, the queen of 


blooming youth, with his hair curled ſhore rounſt' 


| 


civil war, yet green, and far from being heale 


head of hair; thus combed, like a puritan, ©: 
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by tearing open the ſtill-bleeding wounds of 1 


up. The loyaliſts, however, proving the moſt 
powerful, obliged the oppoſite party to fly to the 


_ highlands, at. the ſame time leaving their op- V 
preſſors in poſſeſſion of their property: from thi dreſs 
.Circumſtance, the * fugitives, inſtead of the term hold 

cavalier, beſtowed on them the opprobrious name full 
of tory; which word, in the Erſe, or Iriſh lan. ever) 
-. guage, ſignifies robbers, or thieves : they, in re- we fi 
turn, inſtead of uſing the term round-head, called Fren 
them whigs, the Iriſh word for milk, or whey, cane, 
having nothing elſe to ſubſiſt on in the mountains, knoy 
Theſe terms, ſo very childiſh, trifling, and ori- morx 
ginally infignificant, ſoon found their way to Thef 
England, where they became the favourite words the f 
of both houſes of parliament; and the greateſ appe 
noblemen of each party, aſſumed the term, as the as we 
moſt honourable badge; nay, theſe words pre- the p 
vailed. to the moſt remote parts of the empire, days 
being the grand terms for each party in America, mode 
The preſent unhappy troubles ſeems to hare youn 
awakened the terms afreſh, which, at one time, came 
were lulled aſleep, being exchanged for the coun yet t 
and country party. by tl 
5 F ruke. 
Ng During Cromwell's protectorſhip, the round- form 
head ſtill prevailed, but without being curled; phyſi 
ſo that it might more properly be called a ſtraigit the l. 
navy, 


I 2 fanatic, 
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ment ſor laymen, clergy, and all conditions, formgd 


nol the chief charaQteriſtic for dreſs in theſe times. 

the 7 = 
op- With the reſtoration came a total change in 
this dreſs; manners, and conſtitution, We now be- BY 
erm hold the long and full-dreſs gold laced coat, with _ 
ume full ſleeves, completely buttoned, and almoſt _ 


ſevery trace of the old Engliſh dreſs thrown by; 
we find the full laced cravat complete, with the 
French invention of the ruffle, the gold-headed 
cane, the. ſhoe-buckles, &c. till then, wholly un- 
known in England; and to compleat the meta- 
morphoſes, the monſtrous peruke and cocked hat. 
Theſe periwigs totally altered the ſymmetry of 
the features, and at the fame time bore an auguſt 
appearance, (however outre the faſhion appeared, 


the as well as expenſive; for when they firſt were wore, 
te the price was uſually one hundred guineas, in theſe 
re, days an immenſe ſum) yet ſo prevailing was the 
Ca, mode, that in a few years there was not one, | 
ve young or old, to be ſeen without them; as they 
Ke, came to be generally wore, the price lowed, 
urt yet there were many conſiderable fortunes realized 


by thoſe who profeſſed that branch. As the pe- 


rukes became more common, their ſhape and 
forms altered. Hence we hear of the clerical, the 
l; phyſical, and the huge tie peruke for the man of 
at the law, the brigadier, or major for the army and 
1 navy, as alſo the tremendous fox ear, or cluſter 
05 5 D d 2 of 


rnatic, and the clerical band, as never-failingorna- 


ONS | 
1 | 
of temple curls, with a pig-tail behind. The 
WI, the man of . buſineſs and of letter, 
re diſtinguiſhed by the graye full bottom, ot 
more moderate tie, neatly curled ; the tradeſman 
dy the ſnug bob, or natty ſcratch ; the country 
gentleman, by the natural fly and hunting pe- 
ruke. All conditions of men were diſtinguiſhed 
by the cur of the wig, and none more ſo than the 
e6achman, wha, wore his, as there does ſome to 
| this day, in imitation of the curled hair of @ vater. 


dog. 


At the' reſtoration, the lady* 8 head-dreſs ſeems 
to haye altered, thaugh not for the better. Upon 
the —— we ſee, that the ladies wore upon their 
heads high towers of lace; or linen of ſome kind. 
The idea of which brings to mind theſe Tines of 
Shakeſpeare's, 

** Bukold yon ſfitapering dame whoſe face 
© Between her forks preſages ſnow.” 

But this ſeems ſoon to have been lef off, for 
we find that o late as the end of King William's 
teign, in one of Rowe's pieces, Lady Jane Gray, 
that Lord Guildford Dudley is dreſſed in all the 
modern faſhionof laced coat, cravat, high peruke, 
&c. with his inſignia, or order of the Bath; 
while the heroine is ſimply dreſt, her hair parted 
in the middle, hanging careleſaly on her ſhoulders, 


without the leaſt ornament on her head, or in her 
Hair. 
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hair, We find ftill nearer our time, that in the 
tragedy of Cato, Mr. Booth is dreſſed a-la-modt, 
with the huge peruke; while Mrs. Oldfield, in 
Marcia, is exhibited to view, exactly as Lady 
Jane Gray is painted above. We even find, and 
many. now living have ſeen it, that Mr. Quin 
ated almoſt all his young characters, as Hamlet, 
Horatio, Pierre, &c. in a full-dreſs ſuit, and large 
peruke. But Mr. Garrick's active genius, ſoon 
determining on improvement in every department 
of the theatre, in order to realize the repreſenta» 
tions, firſt attacked the mode of dreſs, and no 
part more than that of the head and hair. The 
conſequence of this was, that a capital player's 
wardrobe, might be compared to a ſale ſhop for 
all manner of dreſſes, and for nothing more than 
the various quantities of, what they call, natural 
heads of hair: there is the comedy head of hair, 
ind the tragedy ditto; the ſilver locks, and the 
common gray; the carotty poll, and yellow 
caxon z the ſavage black, and the Italian brown, 
and Shylock's and Falſtaff's very different heads 
of hair, and yery different beards ; with the Spaniſh 
fly, the foxes tail, &c. &c. &c. But the manners 
of the ſtage altering, like the world, theſe ſeem 
to be wearing our, and the hair, without powder, 
imply curled, ſeems to ſupply the place of a great 
any of thoſe artificial hairs. 
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Having mentioned the ſtage, I preſume a ſhon 
ſtricture on the players will not be unamuſing to 
the younger part of my readers; at leaſt, I ſpeak 
from experience, and imagine, from myſelf, that 


a young mind, poſſeſſed” of exquiſite ſenſations, 
or the leaſt ſenſibility, cannot but love, and rea 


inſtruction, from the moſt rational of all amuſe. 
ments, an excellent tragedy, or a moral comedy. 


I hope I ſhall not fall under cenſure, for pointing 


out theſe entertainments to youth, when the firl 
of all Engliſh writers, the chaſte, the delicate, the 


moral, the immortal Addiſon, ſo warmly recom: 
mends them. Hear his words: * As a perfect 


* tragedy is the nobleſt production of human 
1% nature, ſoit is capable of giving the mind one 
of the moſt delightful and moſt. improving er- 
% tertainments. A virtuous man, ſays Seneca, 
« ſtruggling with misfortune, is ſuch a ſpectacle, 


1 as gods might look upon with pleaſure; and 


« ſuch a pleaſure it is which one meets with in 
« the repreſentation of a well written tragedy. 


« Divcrſions of this kind wear out of our 


ce thoughts every thing that is mean and little; 
& they cheriſh and cultivate that humanity, in 
ce which is the ornament of our nature; they 
te ſoften inſolence, ſooth affliction, and ſubdue 
« the mind to the en Gon of Providence. 
cc It is no wonder, therefore, that in all tlie po- 
elite nations of the world, this part of the dra- 


ma has met with public encouragement.” 
| I; 
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It may not be unintereſting, to mention here, 
that the preſent age may ſee what expences at- 
tended theatrical repreſentations, between two or 
three hundred years ago; that a play was acted in 
the year 1511, on the feaſt of St. Margaret, and 
the following diſburſements were made as che 
charges of the exhibition. 


To muſicians, ſor which, however, J. 4. d. 
they were bound to perform three 
nights — — — 00 

To players, i in. bread and ale — o 


Io decorations, dreſſes, and play- 


books — — — — 1 0 0 


To John Hobard, prieſt, and author 
of the piece. - 028 


To the place in which the repreſen- 


tation was held — — © 1 0 
To furniture — — 01 4 
To fiſh and bread — — 0.0 4 
To painting three phantoms and | 
.. devils — — — 0 0 6 
Aud for four chickens for the hero 0 0 4 


The ſum total of the expences not amounting 


quite to forty ſhillings. The charges of the houſe, 
lor one night, at each theatre, are now upwards 
of 1201, How juſtly may we exclaun, Tempore 
nutantur & nos mutamur in illis, 


The | 
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The firſt criticiſm, of any conſequence, wrote 
upon the players, we find is written by Samue 
Butler, the famous author of Hudibras. Thi 
is wrote in verſe, with a maſterly pen, and ſtrongly 
coloured yet ſo indelicate, ag to be unworthy of 
peruſal, being but a ſample of the times: yet on 
this plan, all the ſubſequent cririciſms are wrote, 
Churchill's is entirely after the mode of Butler's, 
carrying with it the ſame vein of ridicule and 
Irony, though without his ribaldry, and with 
more refined vein of poetic humour. There have 
been various works of this kind, exhibited to 
the public view, fince Churchill's days, but none 
deſerves a degree of praiſe, equal to Theſpis, 
wrote by the late Mr. Kelly, for juſtneſs of 
thought, as well as delicacy of numbers, la- 
guage and expreſſion. | 


The profeſſion of a player has been, in moſ 
ages, held in a lower degree of eſtimation, than 
any other occupation in life ; how this ſhould 
have obtained, in a point which reaſon does not 
ſuggeſt, is ſomewhat furprifing, though it mij 
not be matter of extreme difficulty to trace de 
error to its ſource. F 


« The players, if I miſtake not, made their fi 
appearance in the warld, after the ſame manne! 
in which the moſt abandoned and wretched of out 
days, make their exit; that is to ſay, in 9 
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In this vehicle they ſtrolled about, from plate to 


place, undder the directions of Theſpis, who was 
their manager. They had their faces bedaubed 
with lees of wine, which, no doubt, contributed 
not a little, with their contingent circumſtances, 
to render them ridiculous. And, indeed, in this 
firuation of the drama, it is no wonder they were 
looked upon as a ſer of low fellows. By inſenſi- 
ble degrees, matters were improved to greater 
elegance, though the old opprobrium ſtill con- 


tinued to adhere to the performers ; and, perhaps, 


their own way of life, their own morals, their 
own behaviour, and the appearance they every 
where made, deſerved that the firſt impreſſion 
ſhould not be effaced. | 


Mr. Pope, talking of Shakeſpeare's time 
oblerres, that, as the beſt play-houſes were the 
Inns and taverns, the Globe, the Hope, the For- 
tune, &c. ſo the top of the profeſſion were no 


ther than mere players, not gentlemen of the 


age, They were led into the buttery by the 
Keward, not placed at the lord's table, or lady's 
oilet; and, conſequently, were entirely deprived 
f thoſe advantages they now enjoy, in the fami- 
lar converſation of our nobility, and an intimacy 


* Certain it is, that the ſentiments of mankind 
are been much changed — of late 


E e | years; | 
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years; and, indeed, in all ages, and among al 
men of ſenſe, the prejudice never had mug 
weight, whenever there appeared one, abſtrate 
from the common herd, who, beſide the other 
qualities requiſite 1n his buſineſs, was poſſeſſed of 
a good underſtanding, adorned and embelliſhed 
with modeſty, decency, and good manners: th 
we find among the Romans, Roſcius, the playe, 
was held in general eſteem by all men of taſte a 
refinement ; Cicero loved him living, and at hi 
death paid an immortal tribute to his memory; he 
omitted no opportunity of celebrating his nam, 
and, in one of his moſt admired orations, fs, 
e who is there among us, of ſo rude and unfe- 
e ing a diſpoſition, as not to have been very ſa- 

“ ſibly affected at the death of Roſcius; vo, 
though he died in extreme old age, on accoum 
©« of his excellent art, and his every elegance, 
«« deſerved to be exempt from that debt of hi- 
. man nature?“ 


© A complete actor appears ſo ſeldom in tit 
world, that I do not wonder, when a real Prome- 
theus, with true fire, ſtarts among us, at the tn: 
bute of admiration and applauſe which is pai 
to him by the general conſent. And ſo mi 
requiſites are neceſſary to form one, who can thv 
extort the public approbation, that I own I ſhould 
not be ſurpriſed if this art roſe much higher i 
the eſtimation of the . There are ma 
1 x external 
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external accompliſhments, which in other pro- 
{ſions may be diſpenſed with; but the fine per- 
former mult have a well-formed perſon, a grace- 
ful deportment, a well- turned face, a juſt diſpoſi- 
tion of features, and an eye expreſſive of the va- 
rous ſubtil movements of the ſoul. He muſt 
have improved the art of his whole perſon, by an 
habitude and intercourſe with gentlemen; and 
muſt, to all this poſſeſs a voice not only able to 
zrticulate each ſyllable diſtinctly, and with preci- 
fon, but alſo to deliver every ſentence with 
grace and harmony. Beſides theſe external qua- 
liications, what a train of mental endowments 
ae abſolutely neceſſary ; a good underſtanding, 
cultivated by a liberal education; a true taſte and 
reliſh for all the beauties in an author; a juſt 
ſenſe of every paſſage, and the idea appropriated 
to each word; a thorough knowledge of cha- 
rafter; in imitation warm and alive to each fine 
ſtroke 'of -the poet; and ſenſibility of temper, 
properly ſuſceptible of each paſſion the writer ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to; and a power of exciting that 


paſſion in others; what, and how great that power 


is, the following paſſage in Hamlet will better 
convey to the reader, than any thing I have to 
offer on the ſubject: © Is it not monſtrous 


* that this player here, but in a fiction and a 


* dream of paſſion, ſhould force his ſoul to his 
down conceit, that from her working all his vi- 
* ſage warmed, tears in his eyes, diſtraction in 
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ec his aſpect, a broken voice, and a functioꝶ The 
*uiting with forms to his own conceir.” o cap 


From this account, I apprehend that it mut WW much r 
appear, that th.s profeſſion ſhould be reckoned WW natural 
among the liberal and imitative arts; at the ſane WW that is, 
time, I muſt obſerve, that it cannot be thougit WW auditor; 
too lightly of in thoſe, who repeat the men ¶ tation e 

words in a vacant unfeeling manner; but, when WW the firſt 
every look, geſture, and action, is governed by WW (ent per 
the ſoul, when the imagination is wrapped, and BW with it 
the audience catch it by contagion ; when the is the P 
artiſt imparts new motions to our ſpirits, wring Wl their mi 
the ſoul with fancied grief, and fills us with im- 
gimnary terrors, then we perceive a. genius which 
cannot be too much admired. I have often l 
mented, that the poverty of our language does 
not afford a term ſufficiently expreſſive to diſtin- 
| guilh. ſuch a performer from the reſt of his in- 
p ternity; as I always ſtudy to avoid confuſion in 
my 1deas, I endeavoured to feparate them in my 
own mind, by words which appear to me to be 
| the beſt appropriated to them; and till a better di 
| tinction is pointed out, I would chooſe to call 
perſon, ſuch as I have deſcribed, an imitator 
or an actor, and he who pretends to the art with 
out any knowledge of nature, ſhould be ſet don 

' & mere player.“ 


1 | . : 4s The 


L 7] 
The general complaint is, at preſent, the want 
of capital actors, and the languifhing ſtate of the 
Engliſh ſtage ; though, in my opinion, without 


natural ſtate than ever it has been in this country 3 


auditors with the idea of reality, in the repreſens 
tation exhibited before them ; the grand aim, and 
the firſt intention of the theatre. This the pre- 
ſent performers ſtudy, even to a fault, as carrying 


2 5 > K K ow” 


ich it too great a degree of ſupineneſs. But it 
zs the Public is the grand load-ſtone which fetters 
bh their minds as well as bodily actions, and draws 
& the theatre, like every thing elſe, to their fave» 
ch 


teig wills. Shakeſpeare's immortal genius, to 


* 


which, at this day, he would bluſh to read. 
Dryden, no way inferior in genius, is alſo led 
declares, 


* Paſſion's too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
And Nature flies me, like enchanted ground 
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We have lately had many opportunities to ſee 
bow diſguſting the manners of the laſt age were. 
Mrs. B=— was deemed, ſixteen years ago, one 
of the beſt actreſſes that ever trod the Engliſh 
age, and, in her day, ſhe deſerved the name; 
et laſt year, when ſhe from her indigence was 
falled before the awful tribunal of the town, in 


5 


= * 


her 


much reaſon ; for the ſtage is evidently in a more 


that is, there is mote care taken to impreſs the 


pleaſe the public, crouded his pieces with ſtuff 


dong by faſhion, while he fees his fauks, and 
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her own favourite part, Alicia, her port, her 
acting, her utterance, were all ſo extravagant 
and outre, that every friend in the houſe felt for 
her moſt ſenſibly ; and while it is to be ſincerch 
lamented, that ſuch intrinſic merit ſhould fare 6 


hard in life, particularly in fo fine a female as this 


Jady was, her reception fully proves my aſſertion, 
i | 

- It is to Mr. Garrick's ſuperior genius we owe 
the greateſt improvements,” at preſent, on the 
Britiſh ſtage ; and he fully proved himſelf, in 
that department, what he did in private life ; hi 
great excellence was in his various caſt of part, 
and pleaſing ſo much in all; and as his mimic 
powers could yield to every ſcene upon the ſtagr, 


fo did he acquire ſo compleat a knowledge d 


the human heart, as adapted himſelf to all cond: 
tions upon the great ſtage of the world, and 
thereby gained the. ſupremacy in his profeſſion 
and realized ſuch a fortune, as few or none ever 


did before him, in that walk of life, 


To ſay that Mr. Hexpersow is the firſt af 
in theſe nations, is barely doing juſtice ; nor nec 
the manes of the revered and reſpected Garrick 
be affronted that his abilities are put in compet: 
tion with Mr. Henderſon's. 


i Mr. Garrick never attempted the parts of Si 
lock, of Falſtaff, of the Spaniſh Friar, or Cad 
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nal Wolſey, and many others, which Henderſon | 
i immortalized in. In the firſt of theſe characters, WT. 
he wants nothing but the rapacity of features of 
cur preſent notorious Shylock, to make him as | Il 
much ſuperior as light is above darkneſs. - That 11 
this is true, the publick have indelibly ſtampt, þ 
by the receipts of the houſe wherein he firſt per- 15 
formed this part, being ſuperior to any thing of þ 
the kind ever produced by theatrical parts or bt 
fime. As to his Falſtaff, though a part ſo widely 
different that hardly ever one player but himſelf | 
performed them, he is allowed by all to exceed 14 
Sauter, Love or even Quin; and, in this part, : 
ſtands unrivalled : on all hands it is allowed, that | 
a winter's evening cannot be better ſpent, than in Wi 
ſharing the ſports and humour of his merry | 11 | 
Knight, Nor is he leſs deficient in his various 
other parts, but conveys the idea of his author fo 
uſt and affecting, and the manner of his acting is | 
ſo endearing, that every ſuſceptible, ſenſible 44 
heart, muſt be charmed. Yet as all perfection is { | 
not to be attained by humanity, nature has been j 
niggardly and parſimonious in her outward gifts 
to this gentleman ; he never appears to leſs ad- 
rantage than in his proper perſon ; hence, his ap- 
pearance in all young parts, inſtead of being of 
ſervice, hurts him; his perſon, though not auk- 
vard, is rendered conſiderably ſo by the injudi- 
cious action of his arm; and, in his treading of 
tie ſtage, he is ſo wanting and void of every 
grace, 
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grace, as to diſguſt us much. At the fame time, 
in his diftinguiſhed characters, it is confeſſed, 
none can traverſe the ſtage ſo well; the powers 
alſo of his features, ſeem inadequate to repreſent 
properly mirth, rage, grief, aſtoniſhment, ot 
diſtraction. It is true, in order to depreciate his 
merit, theſe ſeeming foibles not of his, but of 
nature, have been magnified to a mauntain ; yet, 
when the film and miſts of prejudice are blown 
over, every well-wiſher to the theatre, hopes to 
ſee him ſhine the firſt ornament in his profeſſion, 


Mr. SmrTa is, avowedly, the contraſt of the 
laſt-mentioned gentleman, he having every en- 
dowment, but his perſon, in his favour. While 
Mr. S—th's greateſt merit lays in his graceful 
perſon, and gentlemanlike external accompliſh- 
ments, he is, on account of his voice, by no mean 
calculated for the violent parts in tragedy ; but in 
the amiable, placid walks of a young hero, or in- 
finuating deſigner, he is beyond conception ca. 
pital. Hence his Publius, his Oreſtes, or his 
Iachimo, &c. &c. but his fort is genteel comedy; 
as his Charles, his Bevil, and Lord Townly, re- 
ceive additional charms from his ſmooth deliver, 
and the caſe, grace, and ſymmetry of his perſon. 


Mr. Arcxzn ſtands unrivalled in his caſt, being 
the ſtormy parts of the drama. His Bajazet, hi 
3 his Pierre, are, at preſent, unequalled 


00 
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on the ſtage; and it may be doubted, whether they 
have been in better hands for theſe many years 
paſt, as he has the excellencies of Holland and 
Moſſop; that is, an exceeding fine voice, and far 


preferable perſon, without that ſtage· fineſſe they 


were ſo fond of ſhowing. Who does not glow 
and warm with this gentleinan, whether he appears 
25 Barbaroſſa, Caled, or Pharaſmenes ; whether 
he pronounce, with noble firmneſs, 


If the ſlave attempts eſcape 
« Let yoar good ſabres cleave him to the ier; 1 


or invoking Mahomet, Who turns ba back 
henceforth our prophet curſe him ;” or, with 
burning rage, ſwears © By Heaven, even love 
itſelf ſhall be my ſlave; he charms each manly 
heart, and fires us with noble emulation and honeſt 
daring. He alſo appears to advantage, in cha- 
raters of a milder caſt, as Horatio, &c. and 
although his parental, or | pathetic feeling, are 
much queſtioned, in my opinion, he never pleaſes 
more, than when they are properly called forth : 
for proof of this, ſee him in the ſhort part of 


Jervis, if he will deign to perform it, in the 


tragedy of the Gameſter. His chief excellence 
lays, in his manly perſon, and bold method of 
acting and utterance; not but this laſt appears to 
ſome as a defect, it has, in part, been certainly 
ſo. Add to which, there is a perpetual frown in 
his countenance, and having what may be called 

Ff a bad 
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a bad ſtage eye, militates ſo much againſt him, 
that he is but little eſteemed as an actor by the 
ladies. His real defects are, his want of harmony 
and ſoftneſs, in the amorous parts: there is allo 
too great a ſameneſs in his action, it not being 
varied enough; and he is alſo, the leaſt gener; 
player upon the ſtage. : 


Mr. Parmzn is certainly a very agrecad'e 
player, both in the ſock and buſkin; poſſeſſed alſocſ 
an uncommon handſome perſon, and an agreeable, 
though comic face. Although in many parts 
tragedy he pleaſes, and figures them, perhaps, 
the firſt upon the ſtage ; his action, voice, and 
method, is by no means equal to the weight of 
the heavieſt parts of thedrama: therefore, although 
the public are always happy to ſee him, they 
prefer him in his comic walk; for not all hi 
exertions, however laudable, will draw forth ge- 
nuine applauſe ſo much, as his more eaſy and na- 
tural parts, where he is indeed at home; and in 
none more ſo, than in Flaſh, Bruſh, Lord Duke's 
ſervant, &c. &c. as well as all the humorous part 
of genteel comedy. 


Meſſrs. BznsLEy and CLARKE ares poſſeſſed of 
ſome capabilities, in the ſerious and grave depart 
ments of the drama; but ſeem, particularly the 
latter, ſo totally inſipid, that it would appear + 


held ne ono in "op indifference, as 
TW 
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follow it rather through neceſſity than choice. il 
Perhaps, from invoking Somnus ſo often, he has 1 
not only effectually lulled them aſleep, but be- 
numbed their faculties: they need not now call 
upon him, by the theatrical name of, O thou dull 


um, 
the 
ony 
alſo 


. god! having compleatly done their buſineſs al- 

ready ; for either of them will, with Chrononho- 
tonthologus, out ſomniferize eternity, 

lde 67 

* Mr. Lewis is a very promiſing player, and 


le ſtands in much the ſame predicament, as to his 
caſt of parts, as Mr. Palmer, though not ſo high 
in the eſtimation of the public. He is an agree- 
able and ſenſible tragedian, but infinitely more 
of eſteemed in comedy ; his powers are various and 
pleaſing, in that walk, ſo is his parts; none more 


$ of 


hy ſo than his Doricourt, his Belcour, Sir Charles, 

* Racket, &c. &c, &c. 

N Mr. WROouOHTOx's chief forte lays in trĩgedy; N 

a and all the young amiable parts, it muſt be owned, 

A he fills reſpectably; but his powers are ſo very | 
1 limited, the heavier parts muſt always weigh him | 


down, In the grave, chaſter, declamatory parts 4 
of comedy, he will one day make a conſiderable | 
of figure ; but as to the ſprightly, humorous parts, j 
he muſt never attempt. 


Mr. Arcxzx, of Drury-Lane, is one of the {i 
q moſt agreeable players, at either houſe. Though | | | 
| WE Ff2 not 4 
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not fo great as his brother, he is à far more 
general actor; although I would not wiſh to load 
him with falſe praiſe, yet, to compare ſmall things 
with great, what was ſaid of Mr. Garrick, may 
of him, that the twin fiſters, tragedy and comedy, 
are ſhared equally between him. He 1s generally 
fixed in the moſt amiable characters, in both 
views, which he fills reſpectably, from his eafy 
carriage, and his placid countenance. One of 
his greateſt excellencies, is his indifferent, care- 
leſs manner on the ſtage: indeed, it has grown 
upon him ſo, as to wear it to a fault; as, by for- 
getting his ſituation, he bears his perſon ſo mean 
and awkward, as even to diſguſt, He has another 
glaring fault, in having ſtudied ſtage tricks ſo 
little, he is eyen wanting in his traverſing the 
ſtage : as for inſtance, he will, with his left hand 
in his mantle, repeat the laſt line in his ſentence, 
when, perhaps, he has three or four yaids of the 
ſtage to tread, before he quits the audience; 
when this happens, it is a moot point, but it 
creates a laugh, be the ſcene ever ſo diſtreſſing. 
All gentlemen of the ſtage, willing to pleaſe, are 
very attentive to this: Mr. Garrick had it per- 
petually in his eye; but none equalled, in all this 
minutia, that moſt judicious actor Mr. Roſs, who 
is, at preſent I believe, off the ſtage. | 


Mr. MackLin built, from the foundation, his 


theatrical fame on Shakeſpeare's Jew ; but, even 
| in 
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in this character, nothing but his features could 
ever have given him that pre minence he at pre- 
ent pretends to. If the face, as it is ſomewhere 
faid, is really an index to the heart, he bore it, in 
the moſt legible hand, on his front; for while the 
audience heard the malevolent and vindictive 
periods flow from his unhappy mouth, they ima» 
ined they ſaw every line printed in his counte- 
nance with tenfold energy. Hence aroſe his un- 
ivalled reputation as a player, and hence his au- 
dacity and brutal inſolence, in all his ſubſequent 
actions. A generous Britiſh audience, ſuffered 
only his Tago to paſs; imagining, that the inhu- 
manity of his features, correſponded with the in- 
fernal wickedneſs of his heart. But, when he” 
made his attempt in Macbeth, for which he was 
moſt deſervedly hiſſed off the ſtage, he appeared 
like the ſerjeant of a troop of Liberty or Oak Boys, 
muſtering his men on the mountains of Con- 
naught, with his truncheon, or rather his blud- 
geon, or ſhillelah, in his hand, in full march to 
commit murder and depredation on the peaceable 
part of his countrymen, inſtead of poſſeſſing the 
leaſt trait, or ſhadow, of the princely dignity of 
a king. That this critique is by no means exag- 
gerated or unjuſt, I appeal to all candid minds, 
vio have ſeen him in his ſeveral parts; if all his 
merit is not allowed, as above, except there can 
be merit ſuppoſed in his feeble attempts in co- 
medy, in Sir Gilbert Wrangle, and his never- 

failing 
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failing friend, old Sir Archy. As to his laſt ney 
very old, engaging piece, it carries its dent 
., wound along with it, 


Mr. Yates is, indiſputably, the beſt come 
actor on the ſtage; from his chaſte, pleaſa In bs 
manner, he is inimitable, and in that happy in- 
ſtance, ſtands himſelf alone, His Jerry Black. 
acre, his Ben, Legend, his Sir Wilful Witwood, 
and his Fondlewife, are all proofs of this. 4 
Wycherly and Congreve are deſervedly placed x 
the head of the Engliſh comic muſe, fo M:. 
Yates may be called their living repreſentative 
and champion. What adds to his merit, in being 
fo bright a luminary in the preſent comic walk 
is his having been not only educated, but af 
mous veteran, in what is quaintly termed the old 
ſchool. Indeed it is evident, the writings, tle 
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manners, mode of acting, and even utterance, OF 0 
alters conſiderably at the theatre, every ten jeu moſt 0 
I had almoſt ſaid, from the whim and caprice d * 
the public. The hand of time has reduced ine. top 


cadence of his voice to the baſs ſtring, hence we 
cannot but regret, when we hear this, and look 
at his face, to find ourſelves deceived when bt 
tel] us, he is yet but a minor. 


Mr. K1nc may, alſo, well be called the genum 
offspring of the comic muſe ; his expreſſive cou 
tenance and laughter-looking eye, his alert ant 
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rely air, and his volubility and rapidity of 
pech, all render him an object of univerſal ad- jt 


iration, Let, in my mind, he pleaſes more in | 
s Tattle, his Novel, his Witwou'd, his Sir | 
oſeph Wittol, and his Copper Captain, than in b 


calin u his modern characters of Sir Peter, Lord ll 
Jy ib. Dailvey, Sir John Trotley, &c. &c. The curl- 1 
Slack ng of his noſe, the jerk in his gait, and, to uſe | | 
woo i own criticiſm on himſelf, his ſnip-ſnap utrer- i 
A nce, is not at all calculated for the graver, ſu- | 
ced & vated caſts of life. In another reſpectable ö 
| Mr ine, he entirely bears the palm; he is the beſt | 
wy rologue ſpeaker at either of the theatres. . 
walk Mr. Pazxsows is the ſon of native humour; i" 
— leafantry, and glee. What burthened heart is 4 


ot lighrened of its care, by ſharing his harmleſs 1 
irth, as Binnacle, as Griſkin, as Obadiah, as | 
kirmiſh, &c. &c. This gentleman is, I had 
moſt ſaid, without a fault; but having, unfor- 
nately, originally pitched his note of ſpeech at „ 
he top of his compaſs, from which eminence ge 
us never been able to lower it, he is conſtantly, 
dough unhappily, grating to his hearers ears. 
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The little merry god Momus, Mr. Qu1cx, 
les ſo faſt in the public eſteem, that we are 
ware he will out- ſoar all his competitors. Hu- 
hour has adopted him for her darling ſon, and 
e is, in no wiſe, unworthy the name. His Tony 

| Lumpkin, 
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Loopkin, his Little Iſaac, and his good King 
Arthur, are 0 ſamples of his intrinſic nieri: 


Mr. Epwin is a true original, an excellent 
outre comedian ; he copies none, but riſes or fall 
on his own bottom ; and he has hit a happy 
though new and uncommon, tract to pleaſe all; 
he is alſo the beſt vurteſque, or burletta come. 
dian in N e 


Mr. BaxxISTER, in ſpeech and ſong, is a moſt 
plealing performer; ſo eaſy and unaffected in 
manners, his port ſo manly, and voice fo ſono- 
rous and full, as makes him a ſingular favourite 
with the public. His ſon is, undoubtedly, poſ- 
ſeſſed of an uncommon genius; but I will ven- 
ture to ſay, his tragic acting is not univerſally 
admired ; he has ſo many tricks, and his action 
is ſo ſtudied, that he apprizes us of what he is to 
be about before he proceeds. That his comic 
and his mimic genius is great and unrivalled, 
who will attempt to wy Pas 


Mr. Barnzron, — Ganemede, or Narciſſus 
of Drury-Lane, withers, alas! as a player, be. 
fore he comes to bloſſom. Indeed he is ſo gentle 
that future biographers may well ſay, ** he would 
not have killed the knat that ſtung him.” Hence, 
for his engaging perſon, we ſhall ſee him put in 
the 


the c. 
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de car with Mr. Packer, who is, ſamewheze, 
called the very packhorſe of the ſtage, 


Mr. Dodd pleaſed the public ſo much, ſome 
yeary ago, that they could never ſee him too 
often, The peculiar and jaunty air of the polite, 
or faſhionable fop, were excellently delineated by 
him; and hence he had the name of Cuccatoo, of 
Drury-Lane, beſtowed on him. His Gentleman 
Uſher, his Mercutio, his Cloten, and other 
parts of more conſequence, were never better, if 
ſo well, filled; but times are indeed changed with 
him, and we are very ſorry to remark, that from 
his indolence and apathy, his reputation and pro- 
feſion will leave him, before he perhaps can 
leave them, with comfort to himſelf, 


As the gentleman, Mr. Txzw, who appeared 
laſt ſeaſon in the part of Varanes, I hear, intends 


to make the ſtage his choice, I preſume a few re- 


marks upon his acting will neither be unaccepta- 
ble to himſelf nor the public. This gentleman 
poſſeſſes almoſt all the requiſites to form a com- 
pleat tragedian. His perſon is well made, manly 
ud athletic, with a bold expreſſive countenance, 
capable of delineating, by the flexibility of his 
muſcles, the various paſſians of rage, grief, 
horror, pity, love, ſympathy, &c. &c. wanting, 
only to reach almoſt perfection, what may be 
called a good ſtage eye. His voice is good, being 


G g harmonious 
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much as the uſe of the ſtage, and the numerous 


poet. 


parts they firſt attempt on the ſtage. Varanes 


Therefore I give it as my opinion, no young 


ſatisfaction in any part, where an unuſual exertion 
of the paſſions, and feigned powers are require, 
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harmonious and clear, and his action not ungrace 
ful, while both are improveable; for nothing 5 


manceuvres and fineſſe attending it, can ever make 
him modulate the one, or re&ify the other. lt 
is true, this young adventurer ſhould never loſe 
fight of the graces, which he owes much to. He 
muſt caſt aſide the ſedate and grave, for tha 
jaunty, lively, briſk air, ſo neceſſary for an actor 
The ſpirits ſhould be in perpetual play, clear and 
debonnair, airy, volatile and light, fit at all times 
to vault into the Pegaſean ſaddle ; for dulne; 
is even leſs ferviceable to a player than to: 


It may not be improper here to mention, tia 
young men ſhould be extremely careful of whit 
certainly one of thoſe leaſt calculated for a fi 
appearance, of any in the whole drama; it calling 
forth all the impetuous paſſions, with fuch ite. 


ſiſtible force, as to border even on madnel, 


actor, in a firſt or ſecond appearance, will gs 


be his bent as it may. Whether then, his for 


is any part of comedy, or any part of tragedy, | 
him chooſe the leaſt offenſive, the moſt endearimg 


bimſel 
dians. 

nels pf 
Mr. K 
much ; 


1 

14 the moſt innocent and modeſt character in 
e piece, that will ſuit his powers the neareſt; 
b he will thereby engage the audience on his 
ide, in a double ſenſe, and ſo conſiderably en- 
ance his ſucceſs. . As he .improves, he can 
x his walk, if there is any particular line he 
vines to excel in: but, at firſt, it is impoſſible - 
e ſhould know the extent of his own abilities, 
ill he feels his own weight, as it were, upon the 
own, as well as on the ſtage; for the acclama- 
ons of the houſe, the rebounding of his voice, 
the effect of the lights, the ſpring of the boards, 
and the traverſing the ſtage, will all teach him, 
and inform him effectually what path to purſue. 
he parts I would recommend for firſt nights are, 
hore, Evander, Glouceſter, &c. &c. or Douglas, 
yrus, Dorilas, Poſthumus, &c. every line of 
mich, I am ſure, our preſent hero, by his powers, 
would ſend thrilling to the heart; and it will not 
be ſaying too much, that if he perſeveres in this 
Ine, he will be a yery great credit to his profeſ- 
on. 
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Mr, Lez Lewis is the very oppoſite of Mr. 
D-—, He has, in a very few years, ſo exerted 
himſelf, as to be deemed one of our firſt come- 


is for ans. As to rapidity of expreſſion, and quick- 
V leg bs of thought and action, he is ſecond only to 
Aring, Mr. King; yet by no means a copieſt, being as 


ul uch an original as any man upon the ſtage. The 
G g 2 lively 
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| lively parts of the drama receive additional bi]. 
liancy from his vis comica. 


| Mr. Moopy has been ſo repeatedly attacked, 
by all ranks of critics, that hardly any thing freh 
can be ſaid, reſpecting either his acting or hiz 
perſon. He is, undoubtedly, an actor of confide- 

rable merit, particularly in the Iriſh caſt of parts; 
but this has fo tinged his language, that he un. 
fortunately brogues all his parts. This brings to 
mind an anecdote, relating to his playing Capu- 
tet, when he comes on, in the laſt act, telling 
the prince, STS 

« Alas ! my lord, my wife is dead to night.“ 


He pronounced it in ſuch a ſtrong Iriſh brogue, 
that the whole houſe got into one continual roar, 
and could not be appeaſed for ſome minutes. 


Mr. BappzLEy is as much famed for his acting 
of French characters, as Mr. Moody is for Iris 
it muſt be / allowed, alſo, that he is a gqod player 
in other parts, and poſſeſſes the naivette of lon 
comedy. He alſo acts the Jew, the German, the 
Welchman, &c. with a conſiderable deal of 


5 


é merit. | 


Mr. Hos, from his drawling, melancholy u: 


terance, can never pleaſe, but in the ſequereres 
unſre- 
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unfrequented vales of life ; his Friar Lawrence 
being an epitome of all his other parts. 


Mr. Drocss is poſſeſſed of a manly perſon, full 
yoice, and pompous cadences, but totally outr as 
an actor; and alſo his Caratach ſerves him to box 
the compaſs with, for it is his eaft, weſt, fouth and 
north. ö 


Mr. Farzex, a riſing player; his powers conſi- 


derably ſuperior to his judgment. 


Mr. Wzw1Tzzx, an exceeding good comedian; 
2 good Filch, an excellent actor of French parts, 
deſerving of much better than his preſent ſi- 
tuation. | 


Mr. Boon makes ſome attempts upon the 
plitanti 


Mr. BL1sszT poſſeſſes a chaſte ſimplicity in his 


acting, being neareſt to the late Mr. Weſton upon 
the ſtage. 


Mr. R. P ALMER, & very promiſing player, but 
cruelly kept back. 


Mr. Lamas, in the tinſel caſt, bids fair for a 


Meſſrs. 
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Meſſrs. Davis and Rosson, uſeful and agree. Wl creaſes 
able players, deſerving of a better fate, ſeems 
| ; nant, | 
Mr. VzRnoN, an excellent comedian, indepen- Medes 

dient of his ſinging, which is now fell in the ſeer. Queen 
for the 

Mr. Du BzlLAu v, a good voice, but no actor. Nute he 

Mr. Lzon1's merit lays entirely in his feigned wot 
VOICE, from h 

Mr. DovLz, a good ruſtic finger. Ws 
Mieſſrs. Gavpsy and Favcir, fit only for the . whit 
vocal choruſes of Macbeth, | ace, ( 
ct poly | mation 
; larity 
To attempt to pourtray, or delineate, the ex- ue cor 
. .cellence or merits of Mrs. Yares, is an attempt ¶ ſeemin, 
far beyond the utmoſt flight of my barren muſe. ral, v 
Suffice it for me to ſay, that ſhe is the greateſt }Wirom o 
ornament the ſtage can boaſt of, at this period; ¶ vill be 
and perhaps, upon the whole, never in this coun- elt till 
try, has ſhe been equalled as an actreſs. Her Vail wi 
powers reach beyond the allotment of her ſex. “ no n 
Hence, in part, it muſt be allewed, what has 
been ſaid relating to this lady, that when we fe Mrs 
ſuch amazing accompliſhments, as even out ſoars Wh to the 
the male ſex, we muſt admire what we - cannot ¶ voice | 
love; for, where we find the ſofter virtues di WM and dig 
regarded, for the more maſculine, our awe in-: Wi the la 


crealc 


the 
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empt 
nuſe. 
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creaſes while our affections are ſtifled. This lady 
ems formed by nature for the haughty, indig- 
rant, vindictive female: hence her Horatia, her 
Medea, her Electra, her Phædra, and her Scottiſh 
Queen, were ſurely drawn for her and ſhe deſigned 
for them. Yet can ſhe, with infinite ſkill, modu- 
late her voice and paſſions to the more endear- 
ing, ſofter offices: how pleaſed have I fat, and 
icard Rowe's harmonious numbers poured forth 
rom her lips, © Like flakes of feathered ſnow, 
that melte> as they fell.” Her articulation, 
her accent, and her cadences, are divine; added 
to which, a moſt pleaſing perſon, and enchanting 
face, (though now in the decline) pathetic decla- 
mation, powerful oratory, and juſtneſs, and regu- 
larity of action in this lady, has raiſed her above 
the common ſtandard. Hence are we led by this 
ſeeming perfection, from what we fondly imagined 
real, with regret to own the mimic ſcene; yet, 
rom our preſent views, her loſs to the public 
vill be irretrievable; for, though it may not be 
felt till ſhe makes her final exit, yet who will not 
wal when * ſhe ſhall ſet like ſtars, that fall to riſe 
no more.“ | | 


Mrs. Crawrord is almoſt a total contraſt to 
to the laſt mentioned lady ; her perſon, face, and 
voice being far inferior. The former has grace 
and dignity, with every external power on her ſide; 
tie latter follows nature cloſe, works upon the 

I feelings 
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feelings, and appeals to the heart. Her voice 
and language have the power of perſuaſion, oſ 
ſympathy, and affection; ſhe is poſſeſſed of all 
the endearing blandiſhments of a virtuous female, 
to chear, comfort, and conſole the woe-worn hear: 
of man. Her Hermoine, her Alicia; and her 
Phædra, and many other parts, ſhe is deemed ſo 
great in, are not her fort. They are undoubt- 
edly the moſt pleaſing pieces of acting now upon 
the ſtage, becauſe in the hands of ſo ſenſible x 
woman; yet, in the ſofter and more affecting 
parts, the will ever pleaſe moſt. Her Euphraſu, 
her Belvidera, her Monimia, her Beverley, and 
her Indiana, all plead ſo powerfully in her fa 
vour, he muſt be a monſter who does not yield 
her tear for tear, That ſhe may lohg be an or- 


nament to her profeſſion, is the wiſh of every 


friend to the theatre. 


One remark, however, muſt not be forgot, that 
the has certainly acted the part of Phadra in 
private life, as well as on the ſtage; for, in the 
choice of her preſent Hypolitus, at leaſt as at 
actor, ſhe indiſputably proves © the god of love, 
te even the whole god poſſeſſed her.“ 


Miſs Youre is a perſect copieſt of Mrs. C—— 
as to her acting, while her perſon and powers in. 
cline more to Mrs. Yates; though ſhe is deemed 


high in fame, it muſt be allowed that ſhe is en. 


veloped 
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reloped i in affeRtation ; and her forced conſequen- 


tial utterance, is not quite agreeable. The 


naughty termagant, and virago parts in tragedy, 
and the forbidding parts in comedy, the ably fila; 
but her action, her mode, and her expreſſion, are not 
at all ſuited to flelineate affecting, endearing, and 
virtuous love. Yet there is a walk in the drama, 
done can equal her in; and it is not ſaying too 
much, to expreſs a doubt, whether ſhe ever will be 
ſurpaſſed in; theſe are her Viola, her Imogen, and 


her Fidelia, with parts of a like caſt, While he 


keeps in this line, ſhe will be a credit to her pro- 
ſeſſion ; but the taking of too wide a field, as ſhe 
of late has done, will only fink her in the public 
eſteem. When we ſee her in low comedy, which 
of late ſhe has attempted, ſhe brings to our mind, 
Achilles in petticoats, among the Grecian maids ; 
throwing off all reſtraint, by forgetting herſelf fo 
far, as to put her helmet on her head, i. e. burſt- 
ing from her ignoble. bonds, to all the majeſty of 
« plumed ſtage heroine. 


Mrs. AB1ncTox has long been the ſtandard of 
taſte, in dreſs, air, gait, manners, and every grace, 
and eaſy external accompliſhment, attending a 
woman of faſhion ; to which her height, ſymmetry 
of perſon, and degagte manner, has conſiderably 
contributed: though ſhe has, of late, been ri- 
valled in this article by younger actreſſes, In 
gentee] comedy ſhe is und6ubtedly pleaſing and 


Hh great, 
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great, but in her characters of Miſs Hoyden, Miſs 
Prue, & c. &c. ſhe gives univerſal delight, She 
is, however, a greater favourite with the ladies 
than the gentlemen; for ſhe certainly, as Mr. 
Gay ſays, does not wear a ceſtus, or Venus's gir- 
dle. If ſhe has any faults, they are irremediable; 
as her natural complexion is none of the beſt, 
nor her features the moſt glowing, her voice too, 
has a ſhrillneſs rather grating to the ears. 


After Mrs. , Abington, we mention Mrs. Bad- 


- DELY, being in many reſpects her oppoſite. There 


was a time when ſhe was the darling of the public. 
Her perſon, though ſhort, is complete ; yet who 
can paint the beauties of her face, or ſtand the 
luſtre of her eyes, and ſweetneſs of her every fea- 
ture. But, independent of theſe, her voice might 
well be called the pipe of love; her vocal as well 
as her ſentimental ſpeeches, all bore the moſt ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility ; to ſee her in Ophelia; ſcream- 
ing her wood notes wild, I could no more, but 
felt, with Laertes, for © all my mother came 
« into my eyes, and gave me up to tears.“ 


Mrs. RopiNngson, as an actreſs, ſhone in ſmooth, 
well-pointed delivery ; therefore, in the lady in 
Comus, Perdita, and parts decked with flowery 
language, ſhe appeared doubly to advantage, by 
the aid of her perſon and powers, in the chaſter 
eeclamation. Her beauty has been a topic for 
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many pens, and little freſh can be thrown out on 
ſuch a tired theme: but, to give my opinion in 
a few words, her perſon is ſmall, though genteel ; 
ſhe has a heavy eye, and dejected air, and then, 
alas! ſhe is ſo thin, that “ blaſts of January 
would blow her through and through. 2 


The divine MiſsFanzex may be called, amongſt 
mortals, the paragon of women. The height and 
ſymmetry of her perſon, the ſweetneſs of her fea- 
tures, the melody of her voice, her happy ar- 
ticulation, the beauty of her complexion, her 
© love-darting eyes, and treſſes like the morn,” 
all conſpire to make the men adore her: in ſhort, 
ſhe is c more than painting can expreſs, or youth- 
ful poets fancy, when they love.” Were I Flo- 
rizel, ſhe ſhould be my Perdita, for I would cull 
the ſweeteſt lowers to deck her head, and pour 
all the bloom of ſpring before her. Nor is ſhe 
to be held in leſs eſteem as an actreſs; ſhe has 
that delicate pleaſing ſenſibility about her which 
few obtain ; at the ſame time, it muſt be owned, 


the is not void of affectation; but this, of all 


' faults, is the moſt excuſeable in ſo beautiful and 
young a woman. On the ſtage ſhe is moſt pleaſ- 
ing in the ſenſible delicate parts of genteel 


comedy, her natural fort; not but in her tragic 


walk, ſhe ſtrikes and grows upon us; though her 
excellencies are more conſpicuous in the former, 
perhaps from being more flattering and engaging 

Wh v7 to 
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to the perſon d It is very certain, that a pretty 

woman.on the ſtage, till ſhe can loſe ſight of the 

- ſenſe of admiration, and glow with her character, 
never will he at the head of the tragic walk. 


Mrs. Marroexs, poſſeſſed of a pleaſing per. 
| ſon, and tolerable features, is not void of merit, 
either in the tragic or comic. walk; but ſhe is ſo 
clouded with iffectation, as to be altogether in- 
ſufferable; her intellects and every ſenſation ſeem- 
ing to move by conceited ſtudied airs, and me- 
chaniſm alone; and, as if hung on wires, ſhe ap- 
pers to us like.a mere gazing puppet ; while her 
huſband, endowed with an excellent perſon, a 
an actor, or even a finger, is a mere milk-ſop; 
his face, the title-page of an aftor's mind, inſtead 
of conveying the leaſt ſenſible idea, appears (6 
void of meaning, that, to uſe the moſt homely of 
all fimilies, it may be compared to an over- boiled 
turnep. His perſon and voice, once good, re- 
commended him to the ſtage ; the laſt has for: 
ſagk him, and his perſon only keeps him on the 


ſtage, 


Miſs Porr; O, what a lamentable falling of 
is here ! ſhe who is the darling of the laughter- 
loving Thalia, and the ayowed adopted, of true 
ſtage humour, ſhe, alas ! even ſhe is now ſeen ſo 
ſeldom on the ſtage, as ſcarcely to be in remem- 
brance of the public, This lady is the firſt k 
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retty We humorous comic's walk on the ſtage ; an 

the While only one thing militates againſt her, the 

er, Worpulence of her perſon, nothing but the caprice 
the times have hindered her from qut-doing 
xr great teacher, Mrs. Clive. 

er. - 


8 
rt, . Mrs. Jackson is a good aftreſs, with a fine 


s ſo Neon, beautiful face, and ſweet hair, but rather 
in- on the athletic make; while, with her ribs of 
em- Whialebone, ſhe ſeems clad in complete ſteel, She 
ne. ¶ certainly better calculated to teach her hero 
ap- hon to wield his lance, fix his buckler, or gird a 
her cord upon her young ſoldier's puiflant thigh, than 

expreſs, adequately, the girliſh grief of the 
p; {Wore-lorn Juliet. . 


lo Mrs. Waionrzx's ſilver-toned voice begins to 
'of ile in her ſound. Independent of her vocal 
ed Wowers, ſhe has ſacrificed to Thalia, not unſuc- 
fully. She has long been a favourite of the 
own, but now ſeems in the wane; and, unfortu- 
ately, as ſhe finks as an afreſy, ſhe increaſes in 
ie corpulence gf her perſon. 


Mrs. Caxe1Ly)'s fate fully proves the precarious 
late of the ſtage. When Miſs. Brown, who fo 
feat a favourite, now ſcarce mentioned; her 
ferformance of Macheath, however, has a little 
ſeriyed her popularity. It were well, if ſhe can 


mantain it; for players, particularly ladies, ſhould 
| have 


Prog. 


really amazing, that ſo few years ſhould mak; 


is her ſpeech leſs * being chaſte, affe 


e 
have perpetually in their eye, who truſts the ſlag 
16 truſts a frail bark, a tempeftuous wind,” It! 


ſuch a difference; particularly as to this lady 
who was ſo beautiful, and has ſo ſweet a voice 
It may be fo far accounted for, that all the voc 


hoſe tot 
rous, ful 


and comic ladies, of each houſe, have grown ou * _— 

of all reaſonable compaſs, and this lady among PEI 

the reſt; therefore the burthen of their fon TER 

ſhould really be, BK 

% Take me, take me, while ye may, d Mrs. 

1 Fortune comes not every day.“ lheir capa 

Miſs CaTLEy is, one, among the few, that! When 1 
preſerved her conſequence, hoth on the ſtage and bro en 

with the town; nay, ſhe riſes year after year, ll, 

ſpite of the hand of time, and the moſt powerfuſſ'> Ser 

rivalſhip. The weight of her name will fill WW" tran 

houſe, beyond any other on the ſtage ; ſhe 1s ed, to le 

ſovereign . antidote to ſpleen and mciagcad r her in 

whether ſhe *© Puſh about the jorum,” or t ed, at 

gaily circling glafs, and, with Jumes an 

o the rig] 

«« Laughter holding both his ſides, 1 ſo mai 

«© What have we with day to do, e can th 

10 Sons of ys 'twas made for you.” nal. ex 

Miſs Harevs, the ſweeteſt of warblers; h the ot! 
voice poſſeſſing all that ſweetneſs, delicacy London, 

inchanting melody, we hope for in a female; d in th 
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g and ſympathetic; but, ſorrowful to ſay, her 
erſon too is in the thriving ſtile, 


Mrs. Kennepy, another of the portly group, 
hoſe total merit lies in her voice, which is ſono- 
rous, full, bold, commanding, mellifluous, and 
krmonious; yet not ſo ſoft, as to © cauſe the 
riny tear to flow.“ 


Mrs, Hoyxins, an actreſs of conſiderable 
merit, in comedy and tragedy. Mrs. BRERETox, 
d Mrs. SHARP, her two daughters, have each 
their capabilities, though not in the firſt caſt. 


When Mrs. W1Lsow performed in the country, 
he ſeemed an eaſy, unaffected young lady, hand- 
vme, genteel, and a good voice; ſince ſhe has 
een tranſplanted, thoſe perfections ſeem to have 
led, to leave room for affectation, &c, &c. To 
her in the Widow of Delphos, ſhe is ſo be- 
ned, and ſo becorked, and ſo bedizened in 
lumes and flowers, &c. and then ſhe ſtalks, firſt 
o the right, and then to the left, and then ſhe 
3 ſo many evolutions, and revolutions, that all 
e can think is, that ſhe has at leaſt learned the 
anual exerciſe, ſince her arrival in town, with 
ul the other qualifications- of the fine folks of 
London, Her huſband, Mr. Wilſon, does not 
und in the ſame predicament, having improved 
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ſo much, in low comedy, as to be at leaſt equ 
to the late Mr. Shuter. | 


Mas. Ixcitn Af b, 3 in the calm, lifeleſs walks 
comedy, br inſignificant attendants in t ge 
fills pleaſingly ; as mr Mrs. Strickland, 
&c. &c. 


Mrs. Lzss1ncaam, a very handſome wom: 
though a water-gruel actreſs; tolerable in Jacin 
tha, Neriſſa, and other parts in boy's clothes. 


Mrs. Wzzs; this jolly dame, who o'erto 
them all, in ſtatue and make, is a very got 
actreſs, as well as poſſeſſed of an excellent voic 
with powerful lungs. If it were not impolite, « 
indelicate, I would recommend a' character, b 
way of contraſt to the prints of the light infant 
of the ladies in Apollo and Thalia's train, at eac 
theatre, with the royal Glumdalka, reduced tot 
their drill ſerjeant at their head, 


Mrs. CvuyLin, an noone meyer he wi 

beautiful face, bur no actreſs, and a crc 

voice. 

Mrs. Lovs, a poor ſubſtitute for Mrs. Bradhs 
Mrs. Prr, the beſt old nurſe upon the ſtage. 


j 
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Mrs. Lxwis and Mts, Mon rok, viewble Lady 
Graces,” or —— maids. | 
Miſs * a good columbine, d pretty 
good ſinger ; ſo is Miſs WzwiTzeR, as alfo Mil 
Twisr. Miſs Ab Raus, Miſs Fino, Miſs 


Tuoat ron, Miſs Pavpoem, &c. &c. are all 


highly valued by the cognoſcenti, or muſical 
world ; Miſs SATCHELLE has lately given proof of 
her tragie powers, in her performance of Juliet, 
though not ſufficient to eſtabliſh her fame as an 


Now our joy, although laſt, not leaſt in our 
dear remembrance ; for whoſe young love, the 
vines of France, or milk of Burgundy, might wiſh 
to be intreſſed ; what ſay you to draw a pare- 
gyric beyond the firſt and faireſt of the ſiſters in 
your train? Speak, ſweet warbler, ſpeak, my 
plaintive philomel ; for your notes have the power 
to huſh the warring world to peace, and make 
the rude ſea grow civil at your ſong. All hail, 
Mis WuzzLzR | with glowing features, doves 
eyes, and locks of lovely brown. The author 
pays this ſmall tribute, for ſome civilities he re- 
ceived from your family, in his infant days. Al- 
though this lady's merit be ſuch as to be aboye all 
praiſe, yet he ſhould not refrain his humble mite; 


ir aa all other occaſions, as well as this; when he 
Ii ceaſes 
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ceaſes to expreſs his gratitude, if put in his power, 
may his © right hand forget its cunning. 


From che beginning of the century, to the year 


1745, the hair in private life was worn in the moſt 
ſimple manner. Abbdut the above period we find 
the toupce irons firſt made uſe of for the front of 
the hair, which was curled; and then turned back 
under the cap, which cap was alſo a new plan: this 
was the firſt ſtage of wire caps, which reached 
about the middle of the head behind, with ſmall 


| wings on each fide, and the hair, in a few buckles, 
hanging careleſsly in the neck. The hat alſo was 


wore as the apple and fiſn- women now do, and as 
the ladies begin to wear their's at this day. Soon 
after the above date, we find, the French curls 
made their firſt appearance in Paris, and, conle- 
quently, ſoon after here. They look like eggs 


ſtrung in order, on a wire, and tied round thc 


head. At the ſame time, alſo, appeared the 
French crape toupbe, and alſo the ſtrait, ſmooth, 
or Engliſh dreſs. - All theſe the Engliſh had made 


in falſe hair, from a notion of cleanlineſs ; which 


they improved in being at firſt averſe to powder; 
but ſoon after they had their own hair dreſt in al 
the different faſhions, Some time after, came up 
the ſcollop-ſhell, or Italian curls, . as, alſo the 
German. The ſcollop, or ſhell, were curls in 
three rows, done back from the face, in their ſe- 
veral ſhapes. The German were a mixture of 

: 2 ſcollop- 
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ſcollop- hell. and French in the front, curled all 
over behind, or tete de mouton. Aſter that came 
long curls; that is French, but conſiderably 
higher, with the points rifing as they went back: 
alſo the toupee, with two curls done over wool» 
were worn at this time, 


It is not above twelve or thirteen years ſince 
cuſhions were firſt wore, then they appeared like 
an exceeding, ſmall woman's pin-cuſhion ; bur, 
from this cuſhion, the plan of the hair has ever 
ſince depended on.” The hair has been wore 
higher ſince, wider, narrower, lower, heavier, 
lighter, more tranſparent, more craped, ſmoother, 
&c. & With one curl, two curls, three curls, 
four curls, five curls, and no curls at all, but all 
from the ſame foundation. | 


We now come to the main ſpring of this work, 


to wit, the Art of Hair-Dreſſing; which, I am 
aware, my readers will but too plainly ſee; and 
that ſelf-intereſt has been my prime view in writ- 


ing this book. I'muſt appear, indeed, ridiculous, 


if I did not allow what is ſo glaring to the moſt 
common eye. If there appears but a wiſh beyond 
this, or endeavour to be of ſervice to the world, 
my moſt ſanguine expectations are fulfilled. After 
faying this much, I flatter myſelf that regularity, 
rule, or the leaſt degree of perfection, in an eſſay 
of this kind, could not be hoped for. By this I 

| 11 would 
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would anticipate my reader, by my fears, for the 
ſevereſt cenſure falling on my book, in blending 
and mixing ſuch various matter, ſo widely diffe- 
rent and unconnected, | In ſome degree to exte- 
nuate theſe ſeeming inconſiſtencies, I warned my 
courteous readers of them at the beginning, and 
of what they were in part to expect, as far as the 
foundation of the plan required. After craving 
credit, therefore, for the intereſting parts relating 
to myſelf, all I aimed at in the others, were but 
atternpts to watch and rouze the fleeping, drowſy, 
lethargie virsues of man. Yet, not as a feverc 
| nnn n as a kind monitor. 


While our a in 11 70 „ epa ob- 
ſcure ſojournment, the moſt perfect human heart 
joined to the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility, the mo: 
complete and refined education, ſhielded by the 
moſt noble reſolutions, cannot infure us from 
re into folly and error. . 0. 


| Men's — change with the ſeafons: thedif 
ference in fortune, in health, in conſtitution, and 
various other cauſes, are all apt to make men 
forget themſelves, and often fall from che higheſ 
pinnacle of human glory, to the meaneſt diſgrace 
attending a ſtate of humanity ; I hope, therefore, 
I ſhall not be deemed intruding in requeſting, 
that all thoſe who chooſe to favour the fale of this 


'book, will place 1 it in a 31822 eaſieſt of acceſs. 
. When 


12 
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When men, high in fortune, honour, and 
learning, need not be aſhamed to peruſe it in their 
moſt leaſure hours; for inſtance, while they are 
under the hand of their operator. In the parti- 


cular- article, moſt amuſing, they may- find paſ-- 


ages to awaken curioſity, ſo as to have recounſe 
at large to thoſe vaſt ſtores of learning, from 
whence part of this trifle has been culled. By 
dipping deep, and indulging their own benevolent 
ſenſations, they will be charmed, and for ever 
riveted in the arms of virtue and morality. Nor 
need the blooming virgin, pious wife, or happy 
mother, think their time wholly thrown away by 
peruſing that part of this work that may moſt im- 
mediately affect them; they will not find one 
word, I humbly preſume, but what is ſtrictly con- 
ſonant with their chaſte and delicate ideas; for al- 
though matters here may not be treated to their 
viſh, it may be a perpetual ſpur to their minds to 
ſearch more minutely after thoſe paſſages where 
they more properly belong, which are ſo fortunate 
a to meet with their approbation; whilſt thoſe in 
the lower departments of life, into whoſe hands 
this book may ofteneſt fall, will find rules and 
matter enough to regulate their lives more pru- 
dently and happily than is generally the caſe; and 
be of eſſential ſervice to them with regard to health, 


% well as their immediate affairs in this world. 


Before 


— — — — 


though you are obliged, perhaps, from your ſitus- 
© 
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Before I proceed in theſe rules, it will be ne- 


- 


x eeſſary to premiſe to the male or female operator, 
that the york they are about to perform will re 
quire much more attention, and exertion of abi. 


lities, than they are aware of or imagine. 
The firſt thing you are to remember is, to form 
your intended operations into method; reſolve 


with yourſelf- the various parts, and how you 
| muſt act to complete them to your wiſh; in ſhort, 
form your plans into a perfect fyſtem, always hay- 


ing in your eye, that the moſt trifling thing you 
do ſhould be well done, and in perfection, or not 


at all. One thing is particularly neceſſary, that 


you ſhould be under no embarraſſment, but be 
poſſeſſed of a conſiderable ſhare of eaſy, ſilent 


determination : you muſt imagine, to obtain this, 
that the perſon on whom you operate is a mere 
ſtatue, or at beſt, a piece of ſtill life. For this 
reaſon, it is plain, you mult not give way to con- 
verſation, as that, will draw your attention from 
your buſineſs, which you will find to require al 
and more than yau are poſſeſſed of. Converſi 
tion will not only render it tedious to you, but 
you will abſolutely loſe yourſelf, fret your mind, 
and thereby be in danger of never ſucceeding ; a 
from the difficulties you may find in this, and 


other matters, at your firſt beginning, you may 
take 3 diſguſt in your heart at them; then, al- 
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ton, to perſevere, you will never gain your ends. 
Imagine, now, that your lady is ſeated, in all her 
proper habiliments, and that your apparatus, and 
every article you ſhall want to uſe, (and thoſe are 
not a few) are placed in proper order on the toilet, 
or dreſſing- table, before you: let us ſuppoſe that 
the lady is very young, and that her hair, which 
us never been put in form, is quite in a ſtate of 
nature, but of a 24 apo length and thickneſs to 
operate upon with ſucceſs, When you have 
loſened her hair, you are firſt to examine it as to 
ts colour, quality, quantity, and manner of grow- 
ing, as on theſe particularly your future methods 
wil much depend. If of a very light colour, 
ine filky gloſs, and quite ſtrait, that is, without 
curl or bend, particularly if the hairs are ſmall, 
the greater care muſt be taken in heating, by 
ung the irons rather cooler than common, but 
it leaſt two or three ſeconds longer applied to each 
paper, and to be well and truly heated twice 
over, as will be directed hereafter. 


If the hair is ſtrong, that is, thick 'in itſelf, 
ad appears coarſe to the eye, with a bend at the 
points, as inclined to curl, pinching may be re- 
laxed a little, as leſs heat will cauſe this hair to 
buckle; again, if it ſhould be frizzled or twiſting, 
ad carry to you the idea of fringed ſilk, the 
«ting muſtbe ſtill lighter, 


* 
* 
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lf the quantity of hair ſhould be very great, and 
grow very thick and cloſe at the roots, and if it 
ſhould be moiſt or ſweaty, you muſt beat a quan- 
tity of powder in before you comb it; then it is 
to be cut properly and freely. If, on the con- 
trary, the hair ſhould be thin, that is in a ſmall 
quantity, and grow ſtraggling as if you could 
count each hair, with a white ſcurf at the roots, 
you muſt, in order to dreſs it properly, ſupple 
and mellow it by ſoaking it well in the ericanu 
oil, or at leaſt ſome very nutritive, glutinous, pe- 
nerrating ſubſtance, the night before; this will 
make it pliable for dreſſing, as well as prevent too 
much the power of the irons, which otherwiſe, 
from its dry, crackling nature, would ſoon give 
way to. Next day you will find, from the nature 
of its ſoil, that it is dry enough for preſent per- 
forming on; indeed it will not be amiſs, before 
you proceed, to uſe a very ſmall quantity of this 
oil for the reaſon above given, You are to re- 
member it is to. be carefully and well cut, and in 
the proper faſhion; but if thin-growing hair 
more ſparingly, for fear you ſhould find the want 
of it in dreſſing. The ſame cuſtom is to be uſed 
in reſpect to all pales, auburns, and fine browns; 
and the ſame rules obſerved in all kinds of hair, 
always having in your eye, that, from the fit 
colour, i. e. the lighteſt, as you deſcend to the ver) 
blackeſt, the hair is of a firmer texture, and 


ſtronger rooted, and will require, conſequent), 
| in 
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in their ſeveral degrees, a greater proportion of 
heat to give a proper curl. 


Returning back now to your lady in the chair, 
and you having examined as above, with a 
large ſilk puff beat into the hair a moderate quan- 
tity of powder; then take your large wide comb, 
which ſhould be made of tortoiſe- hell, or good 
horn properly ſeaſoned, white or green; this 
comb ſnould be from ſeven to eight inches long, 
from two to three deep in the teeth, at moſt there 
ſnould not be above four teeth in the inch length- 
wiſe. This comb you muſt hold in the middle, 
between your thumb and four fingers, with a to- 
lerable degree of ſtrength in your wriſt; as it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that a lady's hair which has 
never been dreſſed, can be in the leaſt entangled, 
| will defer giving directions how to comb them 
out till the concluſion. 


Comb the hair all clear down, beginning at the 
roots. Suppofing now you have combed it all 
wund from the crown, part hangs over the lady's 
face; ears, neck, and each fide. You muſt now 
change your comb for your drefling one; this 
comb ſhould be from eight to nine inches long, 
and of the ſame ſtuff as the greater wide one; it 
1s cut into the wider or buckling end, and the nar- 
do or frizzing end, decreaſing gradually in the 
width, from the beginning of the great teeth to 

ä the 
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the extremity of the narrow end, or little teeth; 


| the depth of the wider part ſhould be full an inch yo. 
| and a half, the narrow about 7-8ths. With this hol 
| | comb you are to part the hair; this is the foun- con 
| dation of the dreſſing, the excellence of which the 
greatly depends on, and requires a conſiderable Wh 

| degree of nicety and attention to do it well, The with 
depth of the parting depends a good deal on the you. 

quantity of hair, If very thick, the parting com 
| | mult be narrower, in order that the hair may dreſs turn 
| ; light and tranſparent ; if thin, the ſhade muſt be WP 
c 


wider, in order togive a proper ſubſtance to the fore 
part. The uſual breadth of the ſhade, juſt in the 
front, is from two to three inches, or more, and 
| muſt gradually increaſe, ſo as to be from five to 
| fix-at the temples : from thence the line muſt run 
| almoft directly down, about an inch and a half 
| behind theear; if the hair is thick at this ſpot, 
rather leſs; but if thin, which it often 1s here, 
ſomething wider, always taking care that there 
may not be any hair left ſtraggling about in this 
place, as they will confuſe you much in dreſſing, 
as well as teize the lady, and always look ragged 
and bad ; and they ſhould be the more attended 
ro the firſt drefling, becauſe, if done in a bungling 
manner at firſt, it may be years before they re- 
| cover themſelves. You muſt now place the nar- 
| rower or cloſe end of the comb in the palm of 
| your hand, directly at the root of your thumb, 
| | with your fore;fingers upon the back of the comb 
174 g your 
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your thumb and other fingers at the ſame time 
holding it firm. With the end and teeth of the 
comb you muſt draw a line along the head, about 
the before- mentioned diſtance from the forehead. 
When this line is drawn about three inches long, 
without taking your comb from the hair, turn 
your wriſt inwards to your body, the teeth of the 
comb all the while touching the head ; with this 
turn of the hand there will appear a ſmall opening, 
through which you put the fore fingers of the left 
hand, all the length of the line you have drawn ; 
then, by taking the comb out, you ſeparate the 
hair, and you find a line as ſmooth as if pencilled 
or ſquared, not a hair being out of its place ; or 
if there ſhould be any but in the leaſt degree out 
of its parallel, it is done bunglingly, and muſt be 
done, if ten times over, till in perfection, always 
perſevering in doing the moſt trifling thing well: 
in this manner you are to proceed, in parting from 
the very middle of the forehead, winding down 


each ſide of the head, till you come to that part 


of the neck where the extremities of the hair grows, 
not forgetting to take the diſtance before- mentioned 
for your guide; if it is done in perfection, the 
niceſt judge, with a pair of compaſſes in his hand, 
by meaſuring, will not find a hair breadth diffe- 
rence in meaſurement, from any part of the head. 
The front from the back hair now ſevered, for 
fear the hair hanging over the lady's face ſhould 
heat her, it is to be pinned up, or catched to the 
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middle of the front with a large comb; this being 
done, collect all the long hair in your left, in the 
nape of the neck, and, with the dreſſing comb 
in your right hand, comb it from each ſide well, 
to the centre of the back part of the head. If it 
has a propenſity to leave the crown, and fall to 
each ſide, it will bear upon the dreſſing part, and 
alfo look very aukward behind ; therefore,at fi rſt 
ſetting out, it will be proper to part it in five 
or ſix regular ſhades behind, beginning in the 
neck. After the firſt ſevering, turn the reſt 
of the hair over the head, and there faſten it with 
a comb or pin, Comb well the ſhade you have 
left down into your left hand, then, with a roll of 
good hard pomatum, bolt it pretty ſtrongly from 
each ear to the centre of the neck. Undo the 
hair from the top, and proceed in the ſame man- 
ner with the comb, and pomatum ; this do to all 
the ſhades, and the two laſt at top be more atten- 
tive to. than the reſt, as the farther up the more 
willing the hair is to fall to each fide : now comb 
it well, directing your comb in the ſame manner 
you did your pomatum, till you as it were force 
it to grow into each other. When you have 
combed it all well, and got it ſmooth and tight 
in the neck, tie it very hard to keep it out of 
your way, with a leathern thong, or ſilken ſtring; 
for any, thing round, of the linen or packthread 
kind, will cut it when it is firmly tied. This 
done, take your large ſciſſars and cut off the ou 
1 an 
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and ſtraggling ends of the long hair. Theſe ſeiſſars 
hould be near ſeven inches long, the rivet ſhould 
be near the middle as an equal poiſe between the 
blade and handle, in order that they may have 
power and effect in their draw. They are uſeful 


for many things relating to hair-dreſſing, as cut- 


ing papers expeditiouſly, &c. &c. they ought to 
be well tempered and poliſhed, though very dif- 
rent from the ſciſſars you are about preſently to 
uſe, The front hair now to be looſened, you muſt 
uke it with you; that nice parting is particularly 
nanted when cutting, for parting uneven will be 


the means of cutting the hair irregular and bung-- 
Ing, 


In all your manceuvres begin in the middle of 
ie front thus; draw a line about an inch each 
le of the centre of the forehead ; let the hair of 
ich ſide be properly done back out of the way; 
raw the comb through this that you haye got in 
dur hand, and hold it upright from the fore- 
ed, between the two fore fingers of your left 
and, and with the ſmall thinning or tapering 
lars in your right hand, open them gently, 
d ſnip a few of the hairs regularly from one 
de to the other, within a little more than half an 
ich of the forehead : this done, with your comb 
tine them down, or rather half ſeparate them from 
e long; then with your ſcifſars proceed as 
lore, but not ſo near the head: this being the 
ſecond 
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ſecond tier, bring it down to the firſt, and do the wiv 
third as the reſt, but ſtill higher up, leaving then 
longer as you go, and ſo on till you come to the T thin 
points. When properly done, it ſhould riſe from nay tri 
half an inch in the front, to four inches, more or NN 
leſs, on the back part, and fo regular that there p! 
ſhould not be two hairs of one length, but ſtand- E 
ing on end like a fine curious, planting row after ofeſſio 
row, ſlanting to a point. When this ſhade is done, "or find 
you muſt fix it with a pin or comb, ſo as not to SGP 
interfere with that uncut. You. are then to pro- Mee comp 
ceed as you did with the middle parting, but 
with ſingular attention that, as you move from 1 
the centre to the ears, you cut it more freely in 8 
front, and leave it gradually longer behind. The this 
Thus the ſhort hairs will not be perceptible abore TEN 
half an inch back, juſt on the middle of the fore- richin al 
head, while they gradually increaſe as you react s partly 
the temples, and from the temples to the eas no an U 
to be full two inches of perceptible ſhort hair; Nuades ha 
that is, this ſhort hair may be from half an inch i the me 
to an inch and a half or two inches long: ſo from n. doe 
the centre of the under part of the front it is from wer; to tf 
four to five, ſix, ſeven, eight, or nine inches as It WF, ver) 
comes down the ſide of the head; at the ſame te beſt | 
time the curls, being part of the front, are let 
about the ſame length with that juſt deſcribed; The } 
they are cut in the ſame ſhaded manner, but not There a. 


to ſuch a degree, the end- of their cutting being 


and man) 
not 
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ot for beauty, but to make them frize and faſten 
together better. 


[ think I have drawn this ſo clear, that the idea 
nay ſtrike the learner, ſo as to have it in his eye, 
nd that the leaſt inattention in the performance 
wuld cauſe a manifeſt defect. To be in perfec- 
ton, therefore, were the completeſt maſter of his 
xrofeſſion to examine this head of hair, he would 
tot find one hair more or leſs cut on one fide than 
the other, nor ſhorter nor longer, but all one piece 
of complete pencilling. 


I muſt not forget to mention, the ſmall inſtru- 
nents that have helped us through this operation. 
The thinning or tapering ſciſſars, ſhould be but 
little more than five inches long; the rivet is placed 
rithin almoſt an inch of the extreme points; which 
s partly neceſſary, particularly if they ſhould get 
nto an unſkilful hand, as the ſmall balance the 
blades have in compariſon to the handles, makes 
t the more difficult for any material damage to 
de done. The ſole end of them is to ſnip, to ta- 
per, to thin, and to wade, not to cut; they ſhould 
ye very fine and ſharp points, and be made of 
lie beſt poliſhed ſteel. 


The hair is now cut, and ready for curling. 
There are ſo many ways of giving the buckle, 
ind many various ways of craping, turning, &c. 
that 
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that I ſhall mention them all in their turn; but 


in order to come as near perfection as poſlible, [ Ka 

will give the direct rules, the neareſt in my opinio NY of 
to lead to ſuch, | I will firſt, therefore, recom 47 od 
mend putting, in papers. You are therefore, i * 
is to be ſuppoſed, furniſhed with a proper quan __ 
tity of French curling paper, which is certain| an * 
much the beſt, being tougher, bearing the irons . 

better, and, at the ſame time, thinner, ſo as th tegu 

the heat gets ſooner through than any other pa- oh 
per, except India paper ; but that is very inſipid b 
and limber, and has not ſtrength enough to * 
twiſt. Now take the paper, and, with your large king Py 
ſciſſars, eut it into pieces four inches ſquare; „* Sea 
them tranſverſe, like a half handkerchief, whic 1. 
are the moſt convenient, and anſwer all ſizes beſt, nd oa 
After you have cut the papers, and placed the 3 
ſo convenient as to be at your command, begi 1 
jn the middle, that is, directly in front; make n 
ſmall parting, not wider than three quarters of an "wring 
inch; you muſt have two combs to carry che reſt r 
of the hair clearly from you, by drawing it . 1 
each ſide, and checking theſe combs in the hal Ip 
behind. I think the hair cannot dreſs well unle . 
there is a good curl in the points. I would re- +: 
commend the back row to be curled inſteade wor Jef 
craped ; this there is various ways of | doing, ſome Mn 56k 
with their fingers, others with pointed inſtru- un it 6 
ments, &c. & c. * ab 
Cloſe as c: 


Two 
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The fingers is a more tedious way, and ſeldom 
foes it fo ſtrong, though cleaner. I think the 
end of a well-turned tortoiſe-ſhell tail-comb, 
therefore, is very proper, as it is ſmooth and ſlants 
regularly to the point, by that means the hair 
lips off, The parting you have in your hand I 
would have four rows deep, that is, four papers in 
aregular row under each other. 


The back one, which is the firſt you do, muſt 
he curled as I mean, from the end of the tail- 
comb; your conſtant care muſt be to do every 
thing ſo as not to teize or puzzle you, and with- 
out great care the papering certainly will. In 
order to remedy this as well as you can, after you 
have parted your back paper, you mult draw the 
ine teeth of your comb through it while you hold 
t in yoor hand, directly upright, or your arm 
nther leaning back to the crown of the head. In 
that manner hold the hair between the finger and 
thumb of your left hand, drawn tight up from 
the head like a piece of ſilk ribbon. While you 
thus hold the hair with your hand, leaning back, 
et the end of the tail-comb, from your right- 
land, preſs between the finger and thumb of 
your left-hand over the points of the hair, and 
Ten you have drawn it to the extreme points, 
fun it quick over till it has catched; then roll 
the tail- comb up to the roots of the hair, 3s 
coſe as can be to the head; then apply again the 
LI finger 
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1 


finger and thumb of your left hand to guide and 
keep the curl firm while you draw the tail- comb 
out, which you will eaſily do, if well done. You 
have now got the curl faſt between your finger 
and thumb; lay the tail- comb down, take a pa- 
per and preſs the edge of it cloſe to the head, and 
to your left finger and thumb, which has hold cf 
the curl: the paper and curl being in this poſi- 
tion, turn over the end of the paper upon the curl, 
by that means you take hold of the curl with your 
right finger and thumb, the paper being between 
both; that is, under and over the curl in the 
right hand; therefore turn the other end of the 
paper with your left thumb tight over the neck 
of the curl; then, bringing both ends beyond the 
curl, twiſt them very firmly, and ſo let it go. 
If it ſtands right up, or rather leans back, and the 

paper firm round the neck, you are ſure it is ve 
done, and will not be in your way: if it lays 

down upon the head, and is in the way of your 
future paper, and the paper ſhabbily put on, iti 

very badly done, and ought not to go ; therefore 

you muſt do and undo, a dozen times, till it i 

done properly, and you will ſoon find out when 
it is well done; it will tell you itſelf. Unlels 

you are very tall, or the lady fits very low, you 

will find ſome difficulty in doing it properly, pat- 

ticularly raiſing the papers upright; therefore ii 

may be neceſſary for the lady to have a ſeat on pur 
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roſe, The firſt curl being done, it ought to be the 
lugeſt as being thelongeſt; for the nearer you come 
o the face, you muſt have the leſs hair inthe paper, 


becauſe ſhorter. The next curl is to be twiſted, 


or craped ; you have now ſeparated it, as before 
directed, and are to dip the finger and thumb of 
eich hand in brick-duſt, or pipe-aſhes, or any 
thing gritty ; then you muſt roll or twiſt the hair in 
aregular direction, as if twiſting a packthread, or 
finged ilk : this you muſt do between the finger 
nd thumb of both hands, till it rolls itſelf up to 
1 ſinall twiſted ball, quite up to the roots of the 
hair; you mult then draw it with fome ſtrength, 
n order to make it firmer, and then, with the 
points of your finger, and thumb of your right 
und, compreſs it, and roll it up in as ſmall a 
compaſs as poſſible, down to the head ; then take 
t between the finger and thumb of your left-hand, 
nd apply the paper with your right, as before di- 
rected, The other two are to be done in the 
lame manner, but very cloſe to the head, ſtanding 
wright, with their heads bending backwards. 
The firſt row being done, you are to begin at 
ay ſide you like for the ſecond, which is making 
parting for the ſame row as the firſt, remem- 
ering to paper the back curl over the tail-comb, 
v above directed. As the fide gets wider as you 
29 on, ſo you muſt increaſe the number of pa- 
pers in your rows. Thus the firſt is four rows 
keep, the ſecond, perhaps, five, the third, fix, 

L1 2 and 


way backwards. 


be put up ſo ſtrong, but done with the fingen, 


down to the roots of the hair; when, as uſual, 
you take the curl between your left finger and WMthem wh 
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and ſo on, in order to give all the ſhort hair 1 
chance of being well craped. You are to remem. 
ber, that when the hair is ſhort, it cannot take le 
than ſixteen or eighteen papers for the front roy 
to be well done, and the ſame proportion all the 


The hair that is allotted for the curls muſt not 


or elſe over a well-turned pair of toupee-irons, 
the ſame as over the tail-comb already mentioned, 
in order to give them the proper buckle without 
cramping. + To do it with the fingers, you mult 
hold it at the points, and keep conſtantly turning 
it over with the points of your right finger and 
thumb, and keep them ſo cloſe as to prevent the 
hair from touching each other, though curled, 
your left fingers guiding your right all the wa 
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thumb, and apply the paper. 


When all is done, they look like regular rows lou mu 
trees, truly ſet, with their heads bending to the take the 
crown, as if blown thence by a guſt of wind frame irons 
the face, that in idea you could walk a file e puſh t. 
men three deep, not only from the front to the ength; 
crown, through one of theſe rows, without meet aper ſm 
ing the leaſt obſtruction, but traverſe from one 
ear to the other, in the ſame regular line. When 

8 © proper! 
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i erly done, they really have a very pretty 
-m. WMef:&, beſide the utility ; for unleſs they are done 
len No they have not the proper curl, nor will they ſit 
ron W's they ought when dreſſed. At the ſame time 
the WY jou will be twice as long pinching, and in great 

anger of burning. Suppoſe now, that it is to- 

ally in papers, and to our wiſh ; you have, at the 
not Wane time, put in the pinching irons in the fire 
ers, to be heated; theſe irons ſhould be about a foot 
ons, Jin length; there is a conſiderable art in having 
ned, dem made well poized, the knobs not too heavy 
zout bor the handles, nor, vice verſa, the handles for 
nul {the knobs. In order to make them keep the 
ning beat they ſhould be very maſly, and the knobs 
and WJ ſhould be in the ſhape of the paper, that is oval. 
the WGreat care ſhould be taken alſo, that they are 
led, rell rivetted, as they often break, even when 
way pinching, at the joints. As they mult now be 
ſual, bot, you muſt examine them on paper, and apply 
and WMthem while it -juſt colours it, for they will not 
burn the hair when they may ſinge the paper, and 
unleſs they are applied hot they are of no uſe, 
You muſt begin to pinch that firſt put in paper; 
uke the whole paper in the irons, but take care 
e irons do not go beyond the paper. You are 
puſh the irons together with ſome degree of 
nength ; the length of time ought to be till the 
paper ſmoaks; when it ceaſes to do this they 
we too cold, they therefore muſt be heated afreſh, 
nd pinched regularly, as they were curled, till 
they 


— 
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they are all finiſhed: As they are a work of ſome 


trouble and pains, I think it a pity the hair ſhould 


not have a good curl, that it may want the 
ſeldomer. I therefore recommend to have them 
regularly gone over the ſame as at firſt, but the 
irons not quite ſo hot; the advantage of thi 
will ſoon be ſeen by them, who tries the difference 
of only a fingle pinching. While they are cooling 
it may be proper to remark, that there is, at pre- 


ſent, another way of curling the hair, that is, with 


the toupte irons ; theſe irons ought to be about a 
foot in length, and have no rings to the handles, 
which make them at firſt more difficult of uſe, bur 
afterwards more expeditious ; they ought to be 
very heavy in order to keep the heat, and parti- 
cularly ſtrongly rivetted, as the frequent heat and 
cooling wears them out directly. As the hair 
has been ſo well explained in the fore part of this 
book, relating to its nature and formation, 25 
well as nutrition, I hardly need mention how per- 
nicious this faſhion is to the hair; for it not only 
counteracts nature, but all the effects of art, 2 
cutting means no more than to keep the hair 
alive, by quickening its organs, and leaving then 
open for ſuction; but this method demonſtrab!y 
gives death, as it were, by roaſting alive; for it 
the irons were not hot enough, when ſhut, to 
ſinge the points of the hair, they would not have 
ſufficient effect on it to give it the proper curl. 


But as the faſhion will have its courſe, it may be 
| proper 
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noper to give directions how to uſe thefe irons. 
Suppoſe the hair in the ſame ſituation as it was 
iter cutting, you are now to curl, or rather 
urn it with the toupee irons in the following 
manner. 


As the irons are troubleſome to hold at firſt, it 
vill be proper for you to practiſe a little, ſo as 
vb uſe them more eaſily, Place the handle of the 
bollow, or ſcooped, iron in the palm of your 
hand, under the root of your thumb, preſſed 
krongly by the two laſt fingers of your hand; 
by that means the round iron is left looſe 
ready for play, ſo that your fore finger and thumb, 
tolding the handle of the round iron, guides them 
n ſhuting and opening, your middle finger acting 
a ſpring ; when ſhut it is free, but in order to 
open them you put your middle finger between 
both handles, and by the means of it open them 
u wide as you pleaſe. When this becomes eaſy 
o you, put them in the fire to heat, and while 
doing ſo you are to imagine the hair in the ſame 
tue it was directly after cutting. Firſt, you 
muſt comb the hair over the lady's face (you 
have been told already always to begin in the 
front) then make a clear parting, as before di- 
rected, about three inches long, and little more 
kan one half deep; when this is clear of the 
eſt of the hair, hold it quite upright, and 
Maw the fine part of your comb through what 


you 
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you hold between the two firſt fingers of your] p 
left hand; which, if held properly, will take uM there 
almoft their whole length. When you hari and | 
tried your irons, which you muſt do before youll oppol 
thus hold the hair, and find them barely colon to be 
the paper, you open the irons, as before directed, wiſc y 
and take the hair into them below your left hand WM it is al 
drawing them up to the extreme points; the 
ſhut them quick and hard upon the hair, and tur 
them cloſe down to the head, leaving only roo 
to puſh your comb between, for fear of burning 
It is the ſimpleſt thing in nature; the turning 


down your left fingers keep the irons ſhut, wh partin, 
you turn, your right wriſt outward ; they are perly 
be kept in this manner till they ſmoak : then bal ny ro! 
turning your wriſt inwards to your body, and ſmall fi 
uſing your middle finger as the ſpring to op Theha 
them a little while, your left hand gently holding the to! 
the curl, draw the irons from the hair; if them «; 
ſhould be hard of ſlipping, give them another tu 

inwards, and open them a little wider: when out Befo 
your left hand ſtill holds the curl; you are ther Wi foft poi 
fore to lay down the irons, and be furniſhed vi by you 
ſome ſmall black pins; take one for this curl, 20 filk puf 
run it through it cloſe down to the head, as ve be ſwee 
to make it curl ſtronger while it cools, 2 ſtiffneſs 
keep it out of your way, This row done, tal rouriſh 
another in the ſame parallel line, on which fa fat it is 
you pleaſe, and doit exactly in the ſame manteſ animal; 
There is now two done, and pinned cloſe; thoſe w] 
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js a parting, or break, between the two; in order, 
therefore, to make the toupte more compleat, 
and. frize better, draw your next line directly 
oppoſite to this parting, in order, hen it comes 
to be frized, to fill up that break, which other- 
miſe would be. In this manner you proceed till 
it is all curled ; perhaps there is four rows in the 
middle of the front, while it grows to five, ſix, 
or ſeven, at the ſides, where it is wideſt, the 
curls, and every hair, muſt be curled in the ſame 
manner, either back, or as the curls are wore, it 
makes no difference, as they muſt undergo a freſh 
parting hereafter. If the hair is all curled pro- 
perly it looks very pretty, being like ſo ma- 
ny rows of tubes, pipe above pipe, like the 
(mall flutes of an organ, only placed horizontally. 
The hair being now both in papers, and curled with 


them to make up the chinong, or hair behind. 


Before you proceed to this, you muſt have your 
ſoft pomatum and powder placed conveniently 
by your fide, with a ſwan-down puff, and large 
lk puff; your ſoft pomatum ſhould, at all events, 
be ſweet, with a proper degree of conſiſtency, or 
ſiffaeſs; and in order to render it properly 
rouriſhing, great care ſhould be taken that the 
fat it is compoſed of is from a young and healthy 
animal ; this is eafily known by the colour, with 
thoſe who have been long uſed to it. Calves fat 
| M m is 


the toupee irons, for the preſent we will leave 
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is moſt proper, and is generally uſed in pom. 
tums and unguents, being reſolutive and emol. 
lient. That of hogs and bears have the ſame 
qualities, and are ſtrengthening beſides. Deer: 
greaſe is good to fortify the nerves againſt the 
' rheumatiſm, ſciatica, gout, and fractures. Hare's 
greaſe applied externally promotes digeſtion, and 
a ſuppuration of abſceſſes ; that of rabbits is ner- 
vous and reſolutive; that of cocks and hens diſ- 
ſolves and ſoftens induration ; that of geeſe has 
the ſame qualities, and likewiſe abateth hæmor- 
rhoids, afſuages pains in the ear, being applied 
within the ſame, and opens the belly, being taken 
inwardly. Eel's fat is eſteemed good againſt the 
roemeroids and deafneſs, to take away pits of the 
ſmall-pox, and to make the hair grow; that of 
the trout, beſides its being emolient, is good in 
the diſeaſes of the anus, and ulcers of the breatt. 
The powder ſhould be perfectly free from adul- 
teration, which the freſh duties have ſo much en- 
couraged, particularly from lime, or plaiſter of 
Paris, as, by a long continuance, it will not only 
bring the hair off, ſo as to make them as bald : 
coots, but breed a terrible diſeaſe, not unlike 
the ſcald-head. In order to guard againſt this, 
you may judge of powder from the following. 
The colour of pure powder is like that of the 
cleareſt cream, without a ſpeck, and ſo light and 
feathery as to look like ſnow falling, or ice im- 
boſſed; the leaſt adulteration of any kind vil 
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FS it to a darkiſh 155 and look like ſoiled 


writing-paper, appear ſolid and heavy, as if it 


were egg-ſhells ground down very ſmall ; even 
that tinged with pink is exceeding unhealthy, if 
coloured with roſe, pink: to prove this, if the 
forehead is rubbed at the roots of the hair but five 
or ſix mornings, it will come all out in a raſh, 
or heat, and appear very red to the look, as well 
25 painful; therefore, though the direct or imme- 
diate effects of the pink powder now uſed is not 
felt from the ſmall quantity required to tinge it, 
yet it muſt prey upon the pores, though ſlowly, 
and bring the hair off, 


The filk puff you uſe, the filament of which 
ſhould be ſix or ſeven inches long, the knotted 
kind is beſt, powdering much finer, as it rejects 
the coarſeſt particles, while taking uy the 
powder, | 


The ſwan-down to be good ſhould be ar leaſt 
three inches long, and the pureſt white, without 
the leaſt cavity, hole, or unevenneſs, but appear, 
when you blow on it, like a tall field of corn, 
bending before the wind. It will retain the 
powder, and powder more regular than thoſe of 
2 worſe quality, which look gray and ragged, as 
if moth-eaten. ' 


Mmm ; Now 
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No open the hair behind, and it will eaſily 
part into the ſame breaks you uſed the hard po- 
matum in; begin with the bottom one as you did 
before, while you check the laſt with your large 
comb at the top of the head: take now about 
the bigneſs of a walnut of ſoft pomatum, put it 
in the palm of your left hand, as directed hereto- 
fore, and, with the points of your left fingers, 
rub it into the head and roots of the hair, taking 
it from your left hand as you want it; it muſt be 
uſed freely, and, if the hair is thick and long, 
you may uſe to this ſtripe all you took in your 
hand, by rubbing it in gradually from the roots 
all the way down to the points. There muſt be 
a cloth pinned to the lady's ſhoulders at two 
corners, and the other two round the back of the 
chair ſhe fits in; this will form a bag into which 
you may put part of your powder, as you want, 
Now take the wide end of your comb, and ſhelve 
it jnto the powder, bringing up as much as will 
lie on the comb ; this'you lay upon the ſtripe of 
hair juſt pomatumed, with your left hand under 
it, and ſhove part up to the roots, and part fall 
lower, in order to mix properly with the, poma- 
tum; this you muſt repeat till it is intirely free 
from the greaſy look from root to point, and let 
the wide end of the comb paſs gently through it, 
that all the looſe powder may fall from it, and no 
more. This being done, proceed to the next 
parting, and do it in the ſame manner quite to 
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the laſt, taking care that the long hair, as it were, 
incorporates and grows together, 


If there is a falſe chinong wore, you muſt frize 
the root of the laſt ſtripe but one, next the top, 
pretty ſtrong ; after that put a quantum extraor- 
dinary of powder and pomatum, then check 
firmly the ſmal] comb of the falſe chinong into 
this conſiſtency, and let the laſt ſtripe of hair, or 
top one, effectually cover it; if it is well made, 
it cannot be told there is falſe hair placed on. 


This done, take all the hair firm in your left 


hand, and comb it a good deal with the wideſt 
comb, and ſtrain it hard down with both your 
hands in the neck ; then take a ſmalliſh quantum 
of ſoft pomatum, well ſeparated and rubbed in 
your hands, and draw both your hands from the top 
of the head to the bottom of the hair ; graſping 
i after very firm, tie it up afreſh. | 


We lefe the front curled in papers, and by the 


toupte irons, looking upon this laſt operation as 
of the leaſt conſequence, we will go on with them 
firſt, Between each turning you muſt rub into 
tie head a little pomatum, as before told, and to 
ach of them powder ſufficient; and then, before 
jou take any of the pins out, rub a little ſoft po- 
matum, well broke in your hands, all over them; 
iter that beat the ſwan down puff full of powder 
wer them, The firſt row you turned, you mult 
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firſt frize ; therefore, take the pin out of it, and 
draw it through the wide part of your comb, and 
while you hold it between your two firſt finger, 
(not holding the hair perpendicularly up, but ſlant. 
ing toward your left ſhoulder) you are to tak 
with you, that the moſt eſſential part of hair- 
dreſſing depends upon your frizing well: as the 
hair is now held in the left hand, graſp you 
drefſing-comb in your right, about the middle 
of the comb, leaving all the ſmall teeth to frizeo 
perform their office: you muſt hold the comb 
with a conſiderable degree of ſtrength, while the 
wide end of it is preſſed by all your fore finger 
in a row, towards the root of your thumb. l 
from root to point preſſes equally the comb back 
to them on the other ſide, but neither finger nor 
thumb deſcending further down the teeth than the 
very roots or ſtamina of the comb. The hair and 
comb thus held, the hair you hold about five 
inches from the head; you muſt put the comb 
into the hair cloſe to your left hand, and beat it 


in a regular ſucceſſion down to the roots of the ies, as 
hair, till you, as it were, weave it into a mat. 24 1 
Remembering to do it effectually, the left hand is 5 f = 
to exert itſelf exceedingly againſt the efforts of Stn! 
the right. Thus the hairs that the comb force <a 
from the left fingers muſt be ſo ſparing, that the Bi in 82 
more power the comb gains, the more the ett 1 8 
hand muſt pull againſt ir as if it forced the bir I nh f 


from your fingers by mere violence. All this 
ſrizing 


E. 


fzing is to the back part of this row, or one 
kde; you are then to turn it back, and change 
de manner of your holding it, by taking it, as 
t were, entirely in your fiſt, with the back of 
your hand towards your face, within an inch of 
he root of the hair, but ſtill kept as broad as it 
s at the roots, that is, three inches: while you 
dus hold it in your left hand, you muſt hold your 
omb very different in your right, by reſting 
tie wide end on your little finger, while the 
row end reſts upon the point of your thumb; 
theſe are both under the comb to oppoſe them ; 
your three middle fingers preſſes upon the upper 
de of the comb. Your comb thus placed, your 
two hands hay the ſame combat as on the other 
kde, the left pulling from, while the right beats 
down the hair, from the roots to the very points; 
tis, by being wove on both ſides, makes it much 
lifer, but great pains muſt be taken, that it is 
not reduced in length, but appear as long as it 
rally is. There is a double reaſon for this firm- 
neſs, as without it the hair would not have a 
proper conſiſtency to ſtand erect and keep toge- 
ther, and at the ſame time appear to have the full 
length it originally had. If it is well done, it 
wpears like a ſtripe of hair-cloth well wove, 
tranſparent, yet ſtrong, and ſtand as high as the 
length of the hair. This ſhade finiſhed, take out 
the pin in the one of the ſame parallel line, on 
#hich ſide you pleaſe, and frize it in the ſame 
manner, 
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manner, joining both lips as well as you ci 
that already done, and that you are about. T 
next row you muſt take is the one oppoſite to th 
break between the two done; it muſt be join 
to the other two as a cement, that there may þ 
no breaks or chaſms in the toupte when done, 
the ſame time taking care that no part of the ha 
is bent or thwarted from its regular manner « 
growing that is, inclining neither to the rig 
hand nor the left, but directly in a line ſrom th 
growth of the roots. 
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© Before you proceed further, it may be nec 
fary to part the curls, as the full dreſs now is! 
three curls; we will part them as ſich, having i 
in our power at all times to take one or two int 
the toupee, either as half-dreſs or undreſs. Wit 
the wide end of the comb draw a line three inch 
back from the front hair at the ear, ſlanting fro 
the crown of the head, inclining to the top of th 
ear; the line ſhould advance from the ear ne 
four inches, more or leſs, towards the back, part 
ing ſo as the top of this diviſion is about fix inches 
more or leſs, from the centre of the forehead 
The hair thus ſevered from the front, you are be cur 
part it in three regular diviſions, rather inclining i 
moſt to the bottom curl; begin with the top one 
and hold it in the direction given for frizzing 
which you are to perform on this, in the ſame 


manner, inclining the curl to lay to the face: 
, As 


1 1 
che curls muſt be frizzed ſtill firmer chan the 


ont, you muſt take your hard pomatum, and 
it along the ſmall teeth of the comb, and 
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little powder, and friz it over afreſh ; hen 
his is done, take a little ſoft pomatum, and bathe 
he curl in your hands from the ends to the roots; 


tin with the wide end of the comb, till the black 
x greaſy look entirely vaniſhes ; after that friz it 
min firmly all along, with your comb ftuffed 
th hard pomatum, then a little powder ; then 
tripe firmly your hard pomatum along the curls 
m the roots to the points, on both ſides, taking 
to colle& every ſtraggling hair. Stripe it 
Ike a piece of ſilk half a dozen times through 
wur fingers, and roll it up cloſe to the head, and 
in it. All this mixture is very neceſſary to make 
he curls pliable and fit well at firſt, which ſet 
ley always keep. If well done, it appears like 
blip of buck or doe's ſkin ; the two others are 
b be done the ſame as the others, with ſtill greater 
are, to collect all the ſtraggling hairs in the bot- 
bm curl, which at firſt is very apt to teize, 
The curls of each fide being thus far done, the 
font is to be finiſhed, frizzing in every row quite 
b the face, as before directed. When thus 
Nzzed, if clearly and well done, it looks like a 
quick-ſet hedge in June; but, inſtead of growing 
KTpadicularly, ſlanting regularly from the face. 


Fiz it in from the roots to the points, after that 


hen uſe a proper quantity of powder, by putting - 


Nn Thus 


make will be in directing how to take the papers 
between the turnings done with the irons, the 
powder beat in with the ſwan-ſkin puff; you are 


the fide of the head, as far as you will want fo 


twiſted, . ſtill keep the points firm in your le 


E 
Thus far we have got on with the hair turned 


with the irons, and muſt now return back to the 
papers in the hair, where all the difference we can 
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out. You are to rub into the head, between the 
rows of papers, ſome foft pomatum, as you did 


then to untwiſt the papers behind the ears, and up 


the three curls juſt deſcribed, from which ha 


you are to comb out of the curls part and fri: * ful 

_ &c. exactly as before told. They being finiſhed ee 
and pinned cloſe to the head, on each ſide, yo 15 oy 
are to untwiſt the firſt paper you put in, whicl rg; 
comes eaſy off with a gentle pull, after beingu pckthre 

| ſcrewed. Take the curl in your left hand, ang feriy fin 
ſtretch it out to its full length; draw the vid 4M 
end of your comb acroſs it, and then the narro! ſo ol 
end, ſtill holding by the points with your let ether, 
hand, and holding it in the ſame direction, as whe that the 
vou friazed that which was turned: you are we” ſ 
do this ſmall flip in every ſhape the ſame as 0. mc 
other. The next paper you are to take out | ugh 1 
twiſted or craped, as being the ſecond you made amewhat 
you are to take this by the point alſo, and untw! 3 
it, by turning your hands quite the reverſe to yo 8 8 
manner of twiſting it; when it is entirely ur niting f 


hand 
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hand, and endeavour to draw the wide end of 
your comb acroſs it; if it ſhould not-come eaſily 
through it, it is not clearly undone, and you muſt 
look narrowly if no hair intervenes : theſe done 
way, uſe your comb a ſecond time, then draw 
the narrow end through it, ſtill holding the 
points 1n your fingers, and you muſt keep it as 
broad, that is, as much ſeparated and as wide at 
the points as at the roots, or it will not friz pro- 
perly; friz it then with the ſmall end of the comb, 
rery firmly on both ſides, taking care to keep 
tits full length, and join it to that already done, 
by frizzing both together; care muſt be taken 
that you do not let it flip out of your fingers 
while frizzing, as it will run up like a twiſted 
pckthread, and plague you before you can pro- 
perly finiſh it. Theſe two papers taken out, you 
next take the third out as you did the former two, 
ad fo on till they are all done out and joined to- 
gether, quite to the face. You muſt remember 
that the back row was not twiſted, and does not 
rquire ſo much pains in taking out, being no- 
ting more, than drawing both ends of the comb 
through it: the hair craped in this rough ſtate has 
bmewhat the look of a furze-buſh, but there is 
tot two hairs to be ſeen together, they are all to 
te be well ſeparated : if they are not, when dreſt, 
t vill look very bad, hanging as it were in ſhort 
wilting ſtrings. 2 
Nun 2 The 


— — 


cut, and all roughneſs poliſhed off, otherwiſe they 
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The hair being got thus far, you are to take x 
{mall quantity of ſoft pomatum, well rubbed in 
your- hands, and with one hand. on one fide of 
the hair, and the other on the other; pomatum 
it quite from the growing of the hair round the 
forchead to the points; then beat a ſufficient 
quantity of powder, with the ſwan-ſkin puff, till 
there is not the leaſt darkneſs or greaſineſs to be 
{cen, and till there is enough to thicken and 
make the hair feel of a proper body. Now uſe 
the powder-knife, and take off all the looſe and 
dirty ſtuff from the  forchead, and the root of the 
hair. If the hair grows bad, uſe. the roll or hard 
pomatum, if not, there is no neceſſity, The 
powder-knife ſhould be about fix or ſeven inches 
long, but very carefully tempered, though not ſo 
ſharp as to cut, yet keen enough to take the pos- 
der readily and cleanly way. You muſt now ule 
a fourth comb, the ſame as your dreſſing one, 
but full a ſize finer in the ſmall teeth, unleſs you 
can make your tail- comb do. It may not be 
improper to mention, that the comb ſhould be 
particularly well finiſhed, and the teeth clearly 


cannot. fail to fret and wear the hair. With this 


comb you muſt friz the back part of the hai u theſan 
particularly the points, in order to keep them i beſcen th 
a body at the ends. You muſt place this comb uM gauze. A 
your hand, as before directed, in what is call quantity, 
the back-handed frizzing; that is, with the vic it; after 


end 
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end reſting on the back of your little finger, the 
narrow end on the point of your thumb, and your 
three fingers preſſing it down on the other fide. 
Take the front of the hair in your left hand, 
vithin half an inch of the forchead, the back of 
your hand being to your face; both your hands 
being thus placed, you muſt begin and beat or 
friz the hair down towards the face, in a regular 
iz, your left hand giving way imperceptibly, as 
your right. hand gains upon, the hair ; particularly 
remembering, that you hold it ftrait, and friz it 
een; that it is not writhed nor thwarted, nor 
warped to one fide or the other, and that the hair 
falls regularly in a friz, and not in the leaſt 
bunch or cluſter z if it does, you muſt looſe your 
bold, ſmooth the hair, with the comb under your 
hand, all the way up, and begin afreſh. After 
you have reached the ends: of the hair, begin-to 
the next on either ſide you pleaſe, till it is all gone 
over in this manner; if well done, it looks now 
like the hedge before-mentioned, but conſiderably 
poliſhed; at the ſame time examining, and if you 
ind two hairs together, or writhed from their re- 
gular courſe, or the leaſt hollow cavity or dent, 
you muſt look upon any or all thoſe as blemiſhes; 
a the ſame time ſo light and tranſparent that it may 
be ſeen through like a piece of hair-· cloth or feathery 
gauze. Again take ſome ſoft pomatum, but in aſmall 
quantity, and gently touch the front all over with 
it after that, rake your machine and blow a con- 
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ſiderable quantity of powder in the hair from the 
front and from behind, in order to give it a light, 
clear, clean look. When this is done, to render 
it as complete as poſſible, the ſame frizzing as the 
laſt ſhould be gone through regularly all over, as 
it poliſhes the hair and makes it look finer and 
more graceful. Again uſe the ſlighteſt touch of 
pomatum, and the machine in a much more de- 
licate manner. The machine ſhould be made 
ſtrong, not too ſmall, with a well-conſtructed 
ſieve or ſtrainer, and a good play or weighty 
blow; thoſe that are made and ſold in common 
are mere baubles, wearing out directly, and often 


ſpoiling the hair from bad wires. The hair now 


being ready for the cuſhion thus far, you may pro- 
ceed almoſt invariably. What follows depending 
altogether on the mere whimand fancy of the day, 
of which I ſhall mention further hereafter. The 
cuſhion to be uſed cannot be too ſmall, its ſhape 
nearly that of a heart, or rather between that and 
the head of a ſmall dart or ſpear; it ſhould be 
made clean, and delicately neat, or elſe, bein 
placed 'on the warmeſt part of the head, it may 
breed and become troubleſome. Be careful to 
place your cuſhion entirely in the centre, if not, 
the hair will look very bad. Place your left 
thumb upon the front of the cuſhion when it i 
on, then examine in every part to ſee that it is 
even, and not too back nor too forward; then 


take your cuſhion pins, and uſe one diredtly in 
front, 
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font, and one at each fide, which will be ſuffi- 


cient : entirely ſo, for many reaſons, the ſtiffneſs 
of the friz, ſtrength of the hair when curled, the 
quantity of powder and pomade, and by the 
cuſhion's reſting almoſt ſolely on the roots of the 
long hair behind. About placing the cuſhion, 
it greatly depends on the height or lowneſs of the 
forehead ; as, when hair grows very forward; the 
cuſhion ſhould be placed extremely back ; and I 
giye it as my opinion, that at all events the cu- 
ſhion ſhould not be perceived to have any power 
on the hair, or that there is a cuſhion on. The 
cuſhion being fixed, begin in the front, and, with 
athin, lender, well made hair pin, hang the hair 
to the cuſhion ; this is done by puſhing the pin 
in the friz, and catching the back friz by lifting 
it, as it were, then puſhing the pin in the cuſhion ; 
if the head of the pin has cauſed any chaſm, or 
break, you are to pick it out with the next pin you 
uſe; go on doing this down the fide of the toupee, 
which may take ſeven pins for the whole front, one 
the middle, and three for each ſide, The pins 


wanted to finiſh the hair are of various ſizes, but, 


exceptthe cuſhion pins, (which ſhould be ſhort and 
thick, that they may not too eaſily bend, and ſo hurt 
the head )they cannot be made too thin, nor too little 
iron in them, as they may be well tempered, ſo as 
to anſwer every end with half the ſtuff there ge- 
nerally is. They are often blacked with ſuch 
horrid ſtuff as to ſoil the hands that uſes them, 

and 
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and fall into the hair, and rot or poiſon it as well 
as hurt the head: if the blacking is good it can- 


not be too ſmooth or ſhining, but looks like black 
varniſh, at the fame time will not ſoil the fineſt li- 
nen. The hair being hung well round the cuſhion, 


place your left hand open behind the points of 


| the toupte, and, with the comb in your right 
hand, raiſe your left hand as you ſmooth, the 
points with the comb, that they may fall back in 
a buckle ; this do all round, and, if poſſible, with- 
out a break; this not only makes it appear ele- 
gantly finiſhed, but keeps it muck more compact, 


on the the under and upper ſide, firſt with this 
comb, 


and makes the curl laſt three times as long as it . Proc 
otherwiſe would. We now proceed to the Chi- dere 1 
nong, or long hair behind: firſt, it is to be untied, cb Pain 
then rub a little ſoft pomatum in your hands, that how 
it-may be mellowed as you proceed ; you areto ng 
comb 1t very well once more, and get it with all i parted 
your power as clean and tight as poſſible into the phage! 
hollow of the neck, while one of your hands keeps 1 tele bi 
it firmly down; you are to croſs it above your ; Ebling 
hand with the ſtring that tied it, and give one end 75 E 
of each into the lady's hands, which the is to pull * om 
with all her ftrength. The whole merit of the i * hair 
hair hanging well behind, depends on its being - or fo 
firmly kept down ; while it is thus held, take your N th 
large comb, and in the under fide puſh the teeth . Th * 
quite up to you, and endeavour to bring it down f e 
to the points; ſo by combing it a good many times, Wi ethin 1 : 
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comb, and then with your dreſſing comb, you 
vill make it incorporate, and, as it were, grow 
together, that it will hang well any way you chuſe 
to wear it. When this is done, place the back 
comb in the centre of the back part of the 
cuſhion, and pin it to it with one ſhort pin of 
ach fide, This is a ſmall comb, with a lender 
hack to it, ſtitched ſomewhat like ſtays, and worn 
x preſent by the ladies to keep the hind hair from 
fling too near the head, as well as in ſome mea- 
ſure to ſupport the cap and hat. It requires 
ame delicacy and taſte to be made neat. You 
tow proceed to do the hair up behind, in which 
dere is many ways, as the hair is now held, and 
ſich pains taken with it; particularly if there is 
to ſhort hairs in the neck, there is no occaſion 
lor tying ; therefore, to do it in one plait, it muſt 
te parted in three even diviſions, and each divi- 
lon pretty well ſmoothed, and combed than, with 
little ſoft pomatum on the hands to lull the 
rageling hairs ; you proceed to plait it by firſt 
Wding pretty well each lip from the other, then 
als from the left firſt, and ſo on, in one plait: 
the hair is good, there never ſhould be above 
nee or four croſſings. When done, place one 


urned from, that is, how low you would have it, 


th ' 

„ ad with the other turn it quick and ſtrong over 
1 ehand, and tie it with, or fix it to the ſtring of 
his Ke thin cuſhion above-mentioned ; and, to make 


Oo ſure, 


*%. 


land at the bottom, where you would have it 


1 1 


ſure, draw a pretty ſtrong double black pin through 
the knot into both cuſhions. Let the lady dray 
the ſtring out after you have adjuſted the plait a 
little, by pulling it broader if required. If for 
two plaits, the hair is held as before ; when it is 
firſt divided into two equal diviſions, and each of 
theſe two into three, when you are to proceed 2; 
before, perhaps more numerous in your croſſings, 
as two will bear it better than one. If it is to be 
done trait, and tied at the bottom, the ſtring is 
ſtill held in the ſame manner, and a bit of the en- 
tremity of the ſhagged hair in the neck is drawn 
through each ſide of the ſtring, while the lady 
holds it, and ſo tied pretty hard, but not fo as to 
hurt, and the points ſtrongly frizzed to keep it in 
Tt is then turned quick over the hand, as before 
ſpoke of, and ſinoothed with. the comb; after which 
it is faſtened as before; the top of it is to be tied 
with ribbon ; there is often one placed quite a 
the bottom, inſtead of the hair's being tied ; there 
is one generally in the middle, which you can 
eaſily put through the hair when up, and tie in: 
common running bow ; there is often one where 
the ſtring faſtens the points at top, tied in tit 
ſame manner. If it is wore twiſted, the hair 1s 
parted only in two, inſtead of three, for the plat; 
each is twiſted by itſelf, with each hand tranſverle, 
then croſſed each other many times, and fo turned 
up like the plait. If looped, it is likewiſe parted 
in two, and, inſtead of twiſting, the two ends ar 
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taken, and one ſimple knot tied as you would a 
thread, and turned up. If knotted, the whole 
hair is divided into three pieces, each piece taken 
and tied into a ſtone knot, as if you were to tie a 
hard knot upon each thread, and then turned up 
like all the reſt ; but we ſhall leave ours as it was 
firſt done, with the ſimple one plait, as being in 
my opinion the moſt genteel. If writhed or lap- 
pet curls are wore, they are generally made from 
falſe hair, into a ſimple bit, wove about three 
inches long, placed at the back point of the cu- 
ſhion, from which four, five, or ſix ſmall cork- 
ſcrew curls, hanging looſe, and dangling at the 
diſtance of ſeven or eight inches from the head ; 
they require particular delicacy in making, 
though ſo ſimple, as well as every thing elſe re- 
lating to falſe hair. 


The head behind being completed, we muſt 
return to the front hair which we left hung to 
the cuſhion, in the faſhion of herriſone. The hair 
left as it is, but with a very flight curl in the 
points, or rather but a bend back with the end 
of each hair hanging on the other. As to the va- 
tious ſhaping of the hair, ſome like the head to 
look oval, in the ſhape of a pearl, others in that 
of an urn, and others again in that of a heart, &c. 
&, But I will direct as I think it looks beſt, ei- 
ther for the undreſs cap, half-dreſs, or full-dreſs. 
Aud firſt, if undreſs, begin in the centre of the 

a O 0 2 front, 
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front, and with the end of your tail- comb, dray 
it forward from root to point, This ſwell regu- 
larly decreaſing, as you reach each temple; if the 
forehead is very high, the ſwell in a greater de- 
gree; if very low, hardly any fwell. You will 
now unpin the curls which have been ſo long cloſe 
to the head, the two uppermoſt you muſt join to 
the back part of the toupee, by well frizzing and 
incorporating both curls and toupee together, and 
to make the ſwell backwards handſome. Check 
the two hairs together with one or two long ſingle 
pins, at leaſt long enough eaſily to reach the cu- 
ſhion ; they are to be put in much in the manner 
you hung the front to the cuſhion, and they are 
meant to keep the back hair from falling from the 
front. This being completed, the toupte appears 
without the leaſt break or defect quite down behind 
the ear. You next take your tail-comb, and 
with the end of it by degrees wear the ſhort hairs 
above the ear, over three parts of it, as it is at 
preſent wore, going regularly back, drawing it 
down at the ſame time, without appearing at all 
ſevered, from the front quite to the extremity of 
the bottom of the toupte, which may be fix 
inches depth from the temples, more or leſs ; this 
hair you can very eaſily wear down over the ear, 
without the leaſt danger. of breaking the toupee, 
or making it look ragged, as the hair has been ſo 
well cut, and ſo thoroughly curled, frizzed, and 
prepared, Again, begin at the front, and with 
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pour fingers gently turn it down as far as you in- 
tend ; then take firmer hold, and drag it up a lit- 
le from the roots with the left hand, and with 
the right take a ſmall pin, about four inches in 
length ; puſh the pin through the front, and aſſiſt- 
ng the back hair with it, drive the pin into the 
cuſhion, at the ſame time lifting the hair up as 
t were. with the pin; it enters the cuſhion, with 
the point rather bending towards the head, then 
tarting through the top of the cuſhion, but by 
o means ſo as that even the point of the pin can 
touch or come near the head. Thus you are to 
proceed along the ſide of the toupẽe; the height 
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jou may finiſh it at, may be about four inches in 
e de front; from that gradually riſing to the cor- 
8 ter till it is fix inches; the ſame depth may be 
d obſerved from the corner to the bottom of the 


pupce, as it is ſometimes difficult to finiſh the 
ide of the toupte. After you paſs the corner, 
jou are to take care the hair is turned remarkably 
it booth round, and every hair in its place, in one 
lar large curl, as it were turned back from 
of ie face. To keep it in this poſition, put your 
dumb from the root to the point in the curl, and 
see reſt of your fingers bending round it; then 
ir, Wn in your right hand a very long ſlender dou- 
be, e pin, the points of which you muſt nearly cloſe 
ſo "ecther; then, juſt before your thumb, put the 
nd bits in the hair, and ſhove it ſo as to be 
th ae to check the under part of the hair which 
your 
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your fingers are round; that done, put it up to 


the cuſhion fo as to have a good hold. Three gf 
theſe pins in regular ſucceſſion, well put in, from 
the top of your thumb to the botom, will fully 


' anſwer; when you may drag it as low as you pleaſe, 


without breaking the toupee, or pulling out 0 
ſhape; and the bottom curl, which has heen taken 
ſo much pains with before in preparing, now only 
wants ſmoothing with the comb, and, with a little 
ſoft pomatum on your fingers, you ſtripe it through 
your hand five or ſix times, but held ſo cloſe to 
the neck, as your hands to touch the ſhoulders; 
your are then to turn it round your fingers like 
a piece of filk ribbon, the common ſize they are 
wore, and place it about two inches back from 
the bottom of the ear, and quite low and eaſy, 
elſe they look aukward. They are at preſent 
wore ſhort and ſmall, and not pinned fo as to look 
ſtiff, or too near the head. When you have 
rolled it up, put your thumb in the curl, and 
take an exceeding ſhort ſlender pin, not above 
an inch in length, and warp it ſeven or eight times 
in the under part of the curl ; this one will dos 
well as an hundred, and hardly look as if pinned 
at all, if properly done. The hair now com: 
pleted on both ſides in this faſhion, it nov ls 


to be powdered either with the machine, or ſilk 


or ſwan-down puff. Aſter it is quite finiſhed, 
and you have cut any ſtraggling hairs with the 


large ſciſſars, that may hang about, uſe a ſmall 
quantum 
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qantum- of ſoft pomatum, well rubbed in both 


jour hands, and touch the hair with it in the 
zentleſt manner all over, behind and before ; that 
lone, take the machine and fill it about half full 
of powder, after that ſee; that both ends are well 
ſcrewed on; then let the ſmalleſt end of it lay 
n your left hand, and the mouth juſt projecting 
o your fore finger, which encircles the mouth on 
he under fide, while your thumb reſts upon the 


extremity of the mouth on the other ſide ; whilſt, 


t thus lays in your hand, with your right hand 
graſp the bottom round, but ſo as not to touch the 
lather, while your right arm is raiſed conſiderably 
higher than the left, the machine looks half bent, 
or falling, in the middle ; in this poſition you point 
the mputh of your machine to the root of the hair 
forehead, ſeldom advancing much higher, asit will 
nſe ſufficiently of itſelf to powder the upper parts 
of the hair; in this manner you will keep moving 
dreftly backwards and forwards with your right 
land, your left being quite ſtill, and only guiding 
the machine ; the powder, if properly blown, will 
come out in a, regular ſmoke, which you are to 
continue before and behind till finiſhed, which 


bould be a conſiderable quantity, whether white, 
pink, brown, or yellow. The lady having wore a 


[maſk all the while, you uſe the powder-knife in 
tbe gentleſt manner round the roots of the hair, 
vithout at all touching it. To powder with the 
uk puff is to fill it very full of powder, and let it 

| be 
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powder, begin quite from the face, and go gradu- 
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be nearly ſhook out, again filled and again ſhook Mill it ſo, 


out, two or three times, till the finer parts of the ¶ ce; t 


puff is filled with the fineſt powder. Graſp then ad the 
the root of the puff in your hand, and, with your bre. 
arm raifed pretty high, and the back of your hand ec the t 
toward your face, direct the body of the puff e bur is 
the head and hair, and then ſhake and jerk il; is to | 
quickly with your hand and arm as before ; thi flier of f 
jerk is fomething like the ſmacking with a hore. a be 
whip : at every jerk the powder iffues forth fine and 
proper, continue this till done, then finiſh as be- Mad of 
fore directed. When powdered with the fwan-iſpu, vit 
down puff you muſt alſo bury it very much in the un, pic 
powder, and ſhake it well out two or three times, Wir: fin 
the ſame as the filk puff; when filled with fine nd plat 


tis wor 
ally up the hair as it is powdered, gently touching ao 1 
the hair all the way, proceed fo till finiſhed me po 
in every part, and fimſh as before. For the {mbling 


half-dreſs cap only, the top curl is placed inWund th 
the toupee, and the fecond curt fo formed as ud theſ; 
make the toup&te look in the fame fhape it was in lere is ; 
with one. If they are meant to be hanging curls, iſ, not b 
that is, the two like one long one broke, you mul Meirons 
ſtand very back, your left hand ſtretched very order 
high, when you muſt roll the curl up as before hey loo 
directed, pointing directly to the face, and with nanted 
the ſmall double pin warp it or darn it as before leads to 
told; after that uſe a very long double pip at the ed to 
root that will well reach the cuſhion, or ſometimes led « 


not 
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ook ot ſo, in order to bear it up to be ſeen from the 
the Whce ; the other is in a regular direction under i it, 
hen nd the whole head i in the ſame ſhape it was be- 
our bre. For full, dreſs, the three curls are left out 
and Wof the toupee, as at firſt parted, and ſometimes 
fo bur is worn, but the top ane uſually falſe. If 
k it Wi is to be worn in the preſent faſhion, with a num- 
this WM ber of ſmall curls round the face, . the hair muſt 
le. Nuxe deen turned with the irons, as before told, 
and Wi vftead. of craped or,twiſted. You muſt take the 
be-WMad of the tail-comb, or à very ſtrong ſingle 


an. en, with either juſt mentioned, with ſoft poma- 


chem, pick out the points of the hair upon your 
bre finger, at ſmall diſtances from each other, 
nd place them as, your fancy diretts : ſometimes 
tis worn thus, all the ſide of the toupte quite up, 
alſo the front in the ſame manner, and the ex- 
eme points turned into ſmall curls ſomething re- 
e enbling Frenchcur ls, and ſometimes only a few 
11 the face. If the hair has been well curled, 
sog theſe curls picked clearly from each other, 
here is no occaſion for more curling ; but, if they 


Ke irons muſt be uſed afreſh to every one of them, 
n order. to give them a good curl. If well done, 


key look like a ſmall plot of ground, thickly 
Janted with ſmall tulips or daiſies, bending their 
ads to the ground, but more commonly com 
fared to a bull's forehead, hence it may well be 
alled © en tauro.” The whole four curls are at 
= OW Pp preſeni 


& not bend pretty cloſe, and ſnug down, the tou- 
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RY » place 
preſent worn direAtly under each other, as if ſtrung 8 you f 
or one very long curl, broke in four parts with a. quite 
bout an inch diſtance from each curl, for which pin v 
the arms and poſition of the body as before di the fa 
Teſted. If for croſs curls, inſtead of ſtanding quit imply 
behind, with your left hand almoſt as high as youll comb. 
head, (which muſt be in forming theſe curls juli i in ti 
mentioned) you muſt ſtand very forward, vil 
your. leſt hand very low, and your right arm rathet The 

raiſed, as in rolling the curls up you muſt incor hair, b 

porate one end in the ſide of the toupte; with .be pla 

body of the curl facing the crown of the head, an nade o 
their further ends raifed, rather pointing, but il ieleto: 

'a ſmall degree, from the fide of the head, repre mall, a 

ſenting the mouth of guns on a battery, while ſro and thi 

the face and fide view, they give the idea of a dei ¶ s the c 

cate flight of ſteps : but for all theſe and fiſty otheQ cult to | 

faſhions, the head ſhould, when completed, bal ring f 

nearly in the ſame ſhape it was done at firſt. The he wthing 

is now to be powdered complete for full dreſs, a but a fi 
when finiſhed muſt put on the different head - dreſe ¶ te root 

Firſt, the large undreſs cap ſhould be put on ratheſ¶ or lapp 

back, as well as every other kind of cap, for i tey ſh 

put forward, they have a vulgar look. The unde bnd; « 
cap ſhould be ſimple and elegant; and, if the hai ind, 1c 
is good behind, as little cawl as can be. Take t dane as 
cap in your hand, and ſtand quite in the front, 19 ladies wi 
with your thumbs of each ſide, about the midcic ud, in F 


the wing, juſt touching the ſkeleton, make a {ms 
dent as a guide where to put your ſteel pin; tht! 
| plac 
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place the pin, and check it firmly in the cap before 
you ſhove it further ; turn your hand and drive it 
quite through the cuſhion, as if the point of the 
pin were to come out at the farther temple, and 
the ſame in the other {ide with a ſmall double pin, 
imply put in the cawl to the back cuſhion or 
comb. Theſe three pins, if well put in, will keep 
i in tis place as well as a hundred. 


The half-dreſs cap does not cover ſo much of the 
hair, barely reaching to the ſecond curl, and ſhould 
te placed ſtill backwarder : it ſhould always be 
made of the beſt materials, ſimple but clegant ; the 
keleton and foundation ſhould always be made ſo 
ſmall, as never to interfere with the dreſs of the hair; 
and this is ſo little attended to in general, that it 
the chief reaſon why all large caps are ſo diffi- 
cult to put on ; they ſhould all arch behind, that is, 
ning from each ſide of the wings behind; and 
tothing to intercept the ſight of the head behind 
but a ſimple bow of ribbon, placed full as high as 
be root of the cuſhion. When it is the faſhion 
lor Jappets, and other trumpery vagaries behind, 
hey ſhould be wore the ſmalleſt and ſimpleſt of the 
lind; every cap loaded too much, particularly be- 
lind, looks trolloping. This cap is put on the 
ame as the undreſs. For full dreſs, very young 
ladies will ever look beſt without any cap at all ; 
jad, in place of the toke, a cluſter of curls ſhould 

Pp 2 adory 
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adorn the top of the head, as we * finiſhedpic. 
tures. The graces ſwarm among the ringlets and 
curls raiſed from the crown of the head. Theſe 
curls ſhould not be crouded, but the cavity or ſpace 
left for the torke fhould be filled up with three, 
four, or five curls, moſt fancifully placedFeither 
às direct curls or waved. Theft citrts are gene. 
rally falſe, and uſed ready powdered, pomatumed. 
and frizzed; they are placed or ſtuck on with a 
black pin, like a bunch of flowers; the ornaments 
ſhould be the moſt imple; and wore from the right 
point of the toupte, ſloping or \inding gradual 
down to about the centre of the left ſide, in the 
middle of the ſront hair. Whatever is placed on 
the head ſhould be placed in this ſhape, and for 
very young ladies, only a few flowers and pearl, 
with a fey good feathers, if in faſhion, lightly in- 
terſperſed.. The toke, or dreſs cap, when Wore, 
fhould be exceeding ſmall and narrow in the 
foundation ſkeleton or cavwl, that i it may with eaſe 
drop into the ſpace made for its reception; in the 
ornaments it ſhould be made rich, genteel, and 
fanciful, but by. no means crouded, as no gentet 
lady will ever be feen with a bungling crouded 
head. To put the toke on, the ſront ſhould be 
placed direfly in the middle, and you mult pref 
the front with ſome ſtrength againſt the cuſhion, 
while you are examining if it is even ſet ; that 
done, place a pin where your finger held it faſt, fo 


as to enter che cuſhion Exit, and then into the foun- 
dation 
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tation of the toke again; which pin alone, if well 
pat in, will keepr it faſt ; one more ar each corner 
through the caſhion, whoſe point æims at the fore- 
head, is quite fufficient: if there are any pins of 
diamonds or pearls to ſtick, they muſt be alfo in 


- left fide, placed with taſte ; they ſhould be well 


with very ſtrong ſtalks, and very ſharp and 
Fe iſted, or elſe they will never pierce the cap and 
cuſhion without incommoding the hair. The lady 
being now entirely complete, we muſt wait her 
time of coming home at night, in order to give her 
maid a few direftions about her night-cap. All 
that is required at night is to take the cap or toke 


off, or any other ornament, and as you put them 


on, you can eaſily know how to take them off: 
with regard to the hair, nothing heed be touched 
but the curls ; you may take the pins out of them, 
and, with a little ſoft pomatum in your hands, ſtroke 
the hairs that may have ſtarted ; do them with 
long nice rollers, wind them up to the root, and 
turn the end of each roller firmly in to keep them 
tight, remembering at the ſame time, the hair 
ſhould never be combed at night, having almoſt 
always ſo bad an effect as to give a violent head-ach 
next day. After the curls are rolled up, touch 
them with your pomatumy hands, and ſtroke the 
hair behind; after that take a very large net fillet, 
which muſt be big enough to cover the head and 
hair, and put it on, and drawing the ſtrings to a 
proper tightneſs behind, till it cloſes all round 
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the ſace and neck like a purſe, bring the ſtrings 


round the front and back again to the neck, where I 
they muſt be tied; this, with the fineſt lawn hand- end, 
kerchief, is night covering ſufficient for the head. can 
Next day the hair is to be all unpinned, and the largi 
Wo wide end of your dreſſing-comb is to be raked hard tryir 
| over the ſurface of the hair in front, in order to ing 
get out the looſe powder; the ſame is to be done one 
to the curls: and firft, let the large comb pals rel 
through the hair behind, then well raked with the begi 
dreſſing- comb alſo; but it is not to penetrate the go C 
front, which it would break without a thorough entir 
doing. This being done, take ſome ſoft pomade, keep 
and after it is well melted in your hands, uſe it till a 
to the front curls, and hair behind; after theſe the thro 
ſwan-down puff filled with powder, after that cuttii 
comb it rather looſely with your dreſfling-comb ; | 
repeat it till there is not the leaſt greaſy ſign, be- Te 
ſore you begin to friz back-handed ; then you day, 
muſt begin as before told, and go all over it, the ner,; 
ſame in doing the curls; they muſt be lightly vmitt 
frizzed, and the hard pomatum gently uſed to keep poma 

in the ſhort-hairs, and ſoft pomatum in doing the 
hair behind, when yau muſt finiſh it as you did E 
yeſterday ; in this manner you may proceed every their 
day for two or three months, or as long as the lady bleſo1 
chuſes, or till the hair gets ſtrait and clotted, and for th 
matted with dirty powder; then it isabſolutely neceſ- not o 
ſary to comb it out, when you muſt be provided Thoſ, 
with two very wide combs, | ties, 
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In order to hurt the lady the leaſt, you muſt 


endeavour to ſeparate it in as many ſlips as you 
can; this you muſt do with the end teeth of your 
large comb, drawing a line along the head, and 
trying to ſever it at the roots, partly by humour- 
ing it, and partly by ſtrength. When there is 
one ſlip parted, check all the reſt of the hair en- 
tirely'to one fide with your large comb, and then 
begin with the other at the points, and gradually 
90 down as you get the tangle out: when it is 
entirely out, tie it up in a ſtring, or in a knot, to 
keep it free of the reſt, and proceed with the reſt 
tl all is done; then every article muſt be gone 
through with as before direQed, to wit, parting, 
cutting, curling, &c. &c. &c. 


To dreſs hair without powder in the preſent 
day, you muſt proceed exattly in the ſame man- 
ner, as with oply omitting craping or' twiſting, and 
vmitting the various applications of powder and 
pomatum, &c. &c. 


I would inform thoſe ladies who wiſh to drefs 
' their own hair, that they will find it very trou- 
bleſome and tedious, as well as excceding tireſome 
for the arms, and ſtraining for the eyes, ſometimes 
not only making them tender but even blood-ſhot. 
Thoſe who are willing to ſurmount thoſe difficul- 
ties, and can ſpare two or three hours with pa- 
lence and perſeverance, may in time, by praftice, 

make 
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make ſome pragre(s and proficiency. Firſt, the 
lady would do well to habit herſelf in eaſy looſe 
attire, that her arms may not he under the leaſt 
- reſtraint, hut have the ſull power ↄf. them, as they 
will want tobe. almaſt a foot abqve her head the 
hole time he is dreſſigg. Sbe would do well, 
allo, ;to-ſeat -henſelf hetween two glaſſes, or at lea 
have a, band. glaſs to refer. to as ofen. as wanted. 
That ſhe may he the more particular her hair is 
well done behind, it. heing almoſt always the con- 
trary when ladies dreſs their awp hair, and which 
generally has an exceeding aukward appearance. 
Every. article. and apparatus laying by the ſide of 
the lady that ſhe may. reach them withqut,incom- 
moding herſelf, ſhe may now proceed to comb 
. out and untangle the hair. The rules already laid 
. down for eyery mavement the myſt implicitly fol- 
low. The ,ogly;difficulty ſhe ill find. js in turn- 
ing, holdigg, and tyiſting ber arms ſo as conve- 
nientjy to aft as direfted, by coming at, the hair. 
The parting and the cutting ſhe ill: hardly ever 
do perfeRy, but it is at her own choice to try, as 
the rules are plainly laid down. The greateſt 
thing that will facilitate ber in her operations, is 
o have all the reſt of the hair clearly done back, 
or pinned up, that ſhe, is not prattiſing upon; then, 
vhen a ſhade of hair is parted from the reſt, either 
to turn with; the toupte irons, or put in papers, al 
the hair near. it muſt be done flat back, and firmly, 


{o.that.it.may not incommodet ill the ſecond 
5 row 
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ow is wanted. Ia turning, great care mult bg 
aken not to burn the head and face, but have 
the comb ready to put between the head and 
irons ; when ſhe draws the irons out, ſhe muſt 
have à pin ready to pin the curl cloſe to the head 
to keep it out of the way. In this manner muſt 
he go on, turning them all as they are done, till 
front curls and all are turned. She is then to 
make her hair up behind as directed, which ſhe 
will find very difficult, and put her on many 
ſhifts. to complete; ſuch as faſten the towel, be- 
ſore recommended, to hold the powder, &c. &c, 


Her hair behind tied up, leaving the front ſtill 
pinned, ſhe muſt proceed to parting the curls as 
directed, and the number ſhe pleaſes ; ſhe muſt 
be attentive to all the minutiæ of making them 
up, and frizing properly, elſe ſhe will find a dit- 
fculty in placing them. Theſe thoroughly done, 
which ſhe will find the eaſieſt part of the hair- 
dreſſing, having the moſt command of them. She 
muſt proceed to frizing the ſeparate rows in the 
front, after haying rubbed in the pomatum and 
powder as directed; in this frizing, ſhe will find 
much trouble, yet, by perſevering, it will come 
ealy, In the firſt part of the frizing, both her 
hands, her left, which holds her hair, and het 
tight, which frizes, ſtand in equal diſtance from 
ber head, the arms appearing ſomewhat like a 
croſs bow ; and the head the arrow. In the firſt part 
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of frizing, the curl, or what may be called the 


fore-hand frizing; when that is done you take ti 


the back- hand frizing; when you turn your left 
wriſt, by taking the ſhade all in your hand, as it 


were pointing to the forehead, while you hay 
placed the comb in your right hand proper fo 
back-hand frizing, for which, ſee in its place, you 
drop your right arm cloſe toyour fide, and there, 
with the ſmall teeth of the comb, frize or beat the 
ſhade to its proper body and conſiſtency, as re- 
peatedly ſaid before. In this manner you proceed 
with every one of the curls done, and then in 
every point you are literally to proceed and finiſh 
as the hair- dreſſer is directed. There being now 
not the leaſt difference in your ſeveral methods, 
except keeping the ſtring for holding the hair 
down, which you muſt hold in your teeth till 
finiſhed. | 


Thoſe ladies that are obliged to wear falſe 
hair I would: inform them, that the greateſt 
difficulty attending it is the putting it on pro- 
perly, and this is principally owing to its being 
badly and unnaturally made. The word falſe 
hair means only an addition to nature, and that 


addition ought to be ſo blended and guided by 


the natural, as nat to be perceived that there is 
any addition, or that there ever was any want. It 
is evident, therefore, that all things of this nature 
cannot be made too ſimple, and yet ſo delicate, 
that he who is not endowed with ſenſibility to 
5 deli- 
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d hill nneate, explore, and follow nature, neither can 
ke tier excel, or even commonly pleaſe, in making 
Ir lef theſe additions to the hair ;. it is only thoſe, there- 
4s it fore, that are well made that I preſume to,recom- | 
hay nend. Now to put on: and firſt the falſe chinong ; 
r for | have before ſaid where this is to be placed; but 


fit is not made very flat and ſtrong with a good 
mall comb, it will make the head appear bumpy 
and aukward behind. And next the Engliſh 
toupee ; this is, wore by the ladies who do not 
1 chooſe the trouble of hair-dreſſing; when well 
u made, is an excellent ſubſtitute ; as it varies in 
"lh E amion with the natural hair, it xequires much 
0" Wh ingenuity and delicacy in making, to form it on a 
_ mould proper for fitting ; the caul or foundation 
2  thould be intirely guided by the growing of the 
* hair, and the edge ſhould be fo finely conſtruted 
4 to faſten itſelf into the head and hair, yet with- 
out hurting either, and ſhould fall in curls, and 
alſo. to appear only as if the hair was dreſt. In put- 
ing on, the ſhade muſt be as narrow as can be 
f allowed, that as much of the front may be done 
. lack into the hair behind, leaving only enough to 
cover the toupce.—If wore ſtrait, and without 
powder, or but juſt enough to curl or crape one 


tow. If wore with powder, the hair-juſt put back. 


nuſt be very well frized all round from ear to ear, 
but particularly at the top of the head, in order 
to make it riſe gradually from the forehead to the 
cn. This will effectually hinder the toupee 
from ſipping Back, arid make it keep with eaſe, 


242 its 
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its ſituation. When this is done, and the hair 
frized in front, take the toupẽe and place it even 
on the head, neither too forward nor too back. 
ward, but as it ſhould look when dreſſed. It being 
now placed, divide the hair behind quite in the 
neck as low as poſſible ; turn the hair up you have 
divided from above while you buckle it, or tie i. 
to a proper tightneſs; that done, let the hair fal 
and join the other; then take and do it up be- 
hind, as in common. The toupee being thus 
placed, if well made, and the Proper cautions 
obſerved, there' is not the leaft fear of its ſlipping, 
but may mdvs ĩt about at pleaſure ; you are either 
to comb the front hair over, or ſtick it into the 
toupte with a few pins: as it is ſo perfeflly vel 
fet, you may draw it wider, or ſhape it narrower, 
| at plcaſure; if it is neatly done, and properly, it 
| is impoſſible to tell it from the hair, for it always 
faſhions the hair, whether heavy and fubſtantial, or 
light and tranſparent, ſhort or long ; and whether 
one, two, or three curls are wore; whether done 
| crofs or length ways, and whether Wen back 
wards or forwards. 
| : WT | : 
| The French tete is that wore by the ladies who 

have no hair at all, or who wilt not have any of 

it uſed ; therefore this may be called a dire wig, 

zs the hair behind is faſtened, and every thing 

| 3 "*cowplete being ready drefſed, in the ſaſnion the 


hair is wore, to put on. Rl, therefore, requires 
moe 
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more delicacy and taſte in making than the other, 
as if it is too big or too little, too ſhort or too 
long, it directly ſhows itſelf. Great care ſhould 
de taken in the mould, ſhape, curl, and founda- 
tion of this, in putting it on. The whole of the 
lady's hair ſhould be turned back, and tied at the 
crown, at the ſame time well frized, to make a 
pretty good prominence about that ſpot which 
keeps the tete from falling back. As ſoon as this 
is done, there fhould be 'a broad ribbon filleted 
tight round the head, that the tete may be pinned 
on each fide to it. If the lady has no hair, ſhe 
mult wear a ſmall ſilk or linen cap, juſt over the 
round part of the head; this muſt be well bound 
round with the ribbon, as well to fill the tete up, 
as to pin it and keep it on. This done, the tete 
is placed even on, which, when you examine and 
ind it ſo, muſt be held at each fide, while you 
buckle it very tight in the neck; than one pin 
through the ribbon at each fide, will keep it ſteady 
and in its place: indeed, if all the proper precau- 
tions here given are attended to in farming, this 
pin will be unneceſſary; the tete hould look en- 
tirely like the hair dreſt, and if very well made, 
it will be difficult to tell the difference. You are 
to examine the front, which is ſo nicely craped, 
finely cut, and lays ſo cloſe ta the face, that you 


think it grows from it. If the lady has the leaſt 


hair, ſometimes there are a few left to mix with 
the front ; this is done by cutting very ſhort, and 


0 craping 
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craping or turning with the irons, and frizing inte 
the vergette or crape of the tete. | 


If there is at any time curls to be placed at the 
ears, or ſtring of falſe hair added to any part of 
the dreſs, the ſimpleſt and moſt effectual way is to 
take a ſhort double pin, and with it at firſt take 
hold of the natural hair; then place the curl to 
the head where the pin is, and by bringing the 
pin quite over, [thruſt it into the root or ſtamina 
of the curl, and puſh it up into the hair, it will 
then be ſo firm that you may then do with it 
what you like, without the leaſt ben of its 
1 Kerns aids r- © 

It may not be * bach to mention ſomething 
ks to the purchaſing falſe hair. From the 
explanation given in the former part of this book, 
relating to the nature, texture, and nutriment of 
the hair, it is evident that its tubes may retain 
part of the humours of the human body, whether 
noxious and infeftious, or ſweet and wholeſome, 
from where it was cut: that this is really fo, all 
human hair which' comes from abroad 1s. particu- 
larly mentioned by government to perform qua- 
rantine, for fear of its bringing the plague, or any 
other terrible diſeaſe. This is the reaſon why, 


when it comes into this country, it undergoes ſuch 
vaſt preparations and cleaning; as waſhing, ſtewing, 
ſmoaking, ſtaining, boiling, baking, drying, &c. 

| &c. 


, as 
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c. This is entirely to make it clean and beau- 
tiful, and fit to uſe ſafely ; for all theſe reaſons I 
can venture to . pronounce ſafely, that it is im- 


poſſible for the hair-merchant to ſell the manu- 


ſadurer, at any time, hair twenty-four inches long 
and upwards under five ſhillings the ounce, beſide 
the manufaQturer's reaſonable profit it muſt coſt the 
lady. At the ſame time hair falls in price conſi- 
derably as it grows ſhorter ; thus a braid of good, 
that is proper wholeſome hair, from twenty to 
ixteen inches long, from 15s. to 10s. 6d, and fo 


on in proportion, the price ſtill diminiſhing with 


the length of the hair. This 1s the reaſon why 
there is ſo many ways of making up falſe hair, 
cheaper than the fair trader can do with credit to 


himſelf. The methods uſually taken to -cheapen 


hair, are not only the uſing the hair in its rough 
ſinking ſtate, but this is mixed up with old hair, 
vhich perhaps have been upon twenty different 
people's heads, either as old braids, men's old 
falſe tails, or the old tails of gentlemen's wigs, 
yhich people are daily about buying up, wherever 
they are found ; hence all theſe are mixed into a 
braid, which to be ſure may eaſily be ſold very 
bw in compariſon to the real value of hair, but 
how a lady would like to wear ſuch a braid ſhe 
belt knows; however, that a lady or gentleman 
may form ſome judgment reſpetting falſe hair, of 
tis they may be aſſured, that all new hair that is 
good for any thing looks clean, clear, and deli- 
cate, 
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cate, and has an it what is commonly called a fine 
gloſſy ſkin, very much reſembling the hue of filk; 
or it may be compared to the firſt bloom, or ney 
broad cloath ; while that of the oppoſite can at beſt 
be likened to a ſpunged coat, from the dingi. 
neſs of the look. 


As hair is not of the nature of other goods, that 
you can tell wholly by looking at it, whether ney 
or old, good or bad; hence, when a lady is ſhom 
one of theſe braids at the price of a guinea, when 
aſked, perhaps with reaſon, above two for one of 
the ſame length, ſhe direAly buys it as a great 
bargain, and at the ſame time ſhe imagines ſhe 
was impoſed on by the other perſon. In this 


manner all other falſe hair made for the ladies, 


particularly cuſhions, is equally adulterated, as 
they will never be able to judge whether the hair 
is new or old. or gone through the proper prepa- 
rations ; therefore I need ſay no more than cau- 
tion ladies, for their own health and ſatisfattion, 
that they buy what they want in this way of a 
perſon of credit and reputation. | 


- WE now come to the rules of dreſſing gentlc- 
men's hair, and for that purpoſe have choſe a 
young lad to fit with a head like a colt s, come ju 
wild from a boarding-ſchool ; as ta his head of 
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hair, you proceed exactly as you did with the 
young lady's. The parting in the preſent modo 


of dreſſing gentlemen's hair, is almoſt literally the 


fame to which you muſt refer till you come be- 


hind the ear, when the parting does not reach 


quite ſo low in the neck as in the ladies, but tu 

ſharp, when you come within an inch of the 
bottom to the back of the ear, by which a tip of 
hair under the back curl, with the ſhort hairs 
uſually in the neck, falls into the hair behind; 
vhen all properly parted, and the ſhade as wide 
a every where before directed in the ladies, you 
muſt be doubly careful in keeping the long hair 
vell connected together, by uſing the hard poma- 
tum plentifuly, in the manner before deſcribed, or 
elſe the gentleman's hair will never hang well be- 
hind. Pomatum will alſo keep all the ſhort hairs 
out of the neck, bringing them all clear and well 
in your hand, which when done, tie it up firmly 
vith a lace, as ſaid before. Before you begin to 
cut the young gentleman's hair, you are to remark, 


that the front is divided into the top, and what is 


uſually called the ſides. The top is the bruſh, or 


ſeathered part, which bends backwards like that 


of the ladies. The ſides is that which is done into 
curls, buckles, and ringlets, and takes, when more 
than one row of curls is wore, about two inches of 
the front hair, from the top of the ear upwards ; 
the reſt, of each fide, all belong to the top, and is 
reſt as a vergette, or feather, or bruſh, The 
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firſt row of curls ſlants regularly from the peak of 
the temple, paſſing over the top of the ear, point- 


ing to the tail behind, ſeldom leſs than fix inches 


of a regular ſlant, the feather, or bruſh, above the 
curls, in regular declenſion. A full dreſs is five 
curls, which, when wore, fills up the {ide of the 
head confiderably more, by which means there is 
leſs tap or feather. They are placed like five 
ſmall tubes, or ſhort joints of the ſmalleſt flute. 
The firſt one very ſmall and ſhort, not above an 
inch long. The two ſecond in a line below the 
ſirſt, as if only broke rather larger in the curl, and 
at leaſt about two inches long to ſpread backwards, 
and come more forward. The two under ones 
ſtill larger in a line, as if juſt broke alſo, cach 
about three inches long, to reach ſtill further back, 
and the front one to come forward, the back one 
ſlanting downwards, as the front points upwards, 
the latter being rather from the head, while the 
former lies cloſe to the head. In common drels, 
the three top curls are taken away, and the feather, 
or bruſh, ſupplies their place: you are therefore 
to cut the hair to anſwer all or any of theſe 
dreſſes, and firſt of the vergette, or feather, you 
are to take the thinning or tapering ſciſſars in 
your right hand, and the comb in your leſt, as 
told at the beginning of theſe rules. If the hair 
is exceeding buſhy and thick, in order to make it 
lay proper, you muſt open the ſciſſars in the 
ſmalleſt degree, and run them along the roots of 


the 


as dir 
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the hair from the forehead to the parting, which 
divide the long hair from the front : this you muſt 
do at about one quarter of an inch diſtance from 
each run, till you come to each fide within the 
two inches allotted for the curls. As you comb the 
hair out you imagine you have cut, if it appears 
in any greater quantity in the comb than giving 
you the idea that the hair falls faſt off, it is over 
done; that is, you have opened the ſciſſars too 
vide, and cut too much at a time. When you 
have done this properly, you mult tranſverſe your 
run with the ſciffars acroſs the head, i. e. begin 
vith the ſciſſars cloſe to the back, parting about 
two inches above the ear, guide your ſeiſſars di- 
tektly over to the ſame diſtance ſrom the ear on 
the other ſide the runs, as cloſe in diſtance, and 
regular, as you did from the forehead to the 
crown, till you advance in this line quite to the 
front of the hair. Being properly and regularly 
thinned, you proceed with your ſeiſſars in the front, 
as direQted before; that is, ſnipping lightly, while 
you hold the hair with your left hand within half 
an inch of the forehead, and frizing or beating 
that ſnipt or cut down to the head with your 
comb, leaving the longeſt of the hairs not above 
two inches all the way back to the back parting ; 
this you muſt carefully do all over that part meant 
for the top, or feathered part, leaving that already 
allotted for the ſides or curls. When this is pro- 
perly cut and tapered, ſo that there is not two 
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hairs of a length, and the length of the extreme 
hairs not above two inches, you muſt proceed to 


the ſides, and regularly taper them, ſo as that the 


back curls may be from three to about ſive inches 
long, and the front curls from two to about four. 
This being well and regularly done, that is to 
cut the points, ſheer off, with your large ſciſſar; 


| both of the ſides and hair behind, care being 


taken that both the ſides are the ſame length. You 
next proceed to- curl the hair. 1t is certain gen- 
tlemen's hair cannot be curled and dreſſed in 
perfection, without putting it in papers, as well as 
ladies: I therefore recommend, that every young 
gentleman's hair ſhould be put in papers as care- 


fully as the ladies, but not twiſted or craped in 


curling this hair; therefore you are to proceed 
in every ſhape as you did when you curled the 
ladies hair, only with this difference, you mul 
make more curls, or papers, the hair being 
ſhorter, elſe it will not have a curl ſtrong enough; 
therefore, a ſmaller more taper inſtrument than the 
end of the tail comb to turn it over. will not be 
amiſs, but this extreme ſtrong curl is to be con- 
fined to the top or vergette alone. That allotted 
for the fide curls ſhould be very ſtrongly curled, 
ſo as to have a fine ſpring, but ſhould be either 
curled up with the fingers, as before diretted, or 
elſe over a Jarger inſtrument ; the end of the 
toupte irons for example, in order that the curl 
ay be clear, and not cramped. When it is al 
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put in Papers, it muſt be twice pinched, as well 
as the ladies. The gentleman's hair is now in 
papers, though the molt common way is to turn it 
with the irons; and were I to recommend this as 
being moſt expeditious, though not ſo ſtrong, my 
own arguments would not make head againſt me, 
z gentlemen's hair, in this inſtance, is very diffe- 
rent from ladies; in ladies the hair muſt be a par- 
ticular length to dreſs, ſometimes a longer ſpace 
before it gets to the proper length; in gentlemen 
the hair muſt be cut down to a proper length in 
order to dreſs, and is perpetually cutting to keep 
it from growing too long; add to which, moſt 
gentlemen, for four or five months in the year, 
have their hair in a bruſh, within half an inch 
of their ſcull, which muſt naturally ſtrengthen 
it much, and effectually counteratt any bad con- 
ſequence from the toupte irons. When, there- 
fore, gentlemen's hair is turned, or toupeed, it is 
done in regular rows exattly as the ladies has 
been directed; when done, we muſt leave it in 
theſe rows (as the ſhortneſs does not require pins 
to keep the rows up, as in the ladies) in order 
to cool, while the hair is tied behind, as you have 
parted it in rows, 1a order to bolt it up with the 
hard pomatum : behind you muſt, as in the ladies, 
put a quantity of freſh pomatum in each row all 
the way to the top, and powder in full as great a 
quantity as the ladies; the gentlemen wearing, at 
al tunes, full as much in every ſhape, you muſt 
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proceed in the ſame manner as with the ladies til 


you come to tie it. If the gentleman wears a falſe 


tail, you are to ſhove it in the middle of the tail 


when the hair covers it on all ſides; you are then 
to preſs the hair exceeding tight down with your 
hands, and/in order that it may tie well, the gen- 
tleman muſt fall his head between his ſhoulders, not 
unlike the bridling of a proud horſe : as the head 
is thus held, you muſt have the lace in your right 


hand, and the hair graſped hard by your left, when 


you muſt proceed to tie it very firm, fall five inches 
from the head to make it hang well ; but this in a 
great degree depends on the gentleman's taſte and 
will. If queued, the ribbon is flantingly rolled 
round the hair till you come within two inches of 
rhe ends of the hair, when you reverſe the rolling 
of the ribbon, ſlanting it back to the top, tying the 
ends you have in your hand with that you leſt at 
the top in a handſome bow; if clubbed, the hair 1s 
frizzed on the inſide, then wound round your fin- 
gers in a large bow, which the ribbon completes by 
tying in the middle. If twiſted, divided in two 
and twifted in the manner you did the lady's: then 
double it up about ſix or ſeven inches in length, 
and tie it with the ribbon round the middle. The 
length of the ribbon depends on the length of the 
hair; in a queue generally about three yards, 
one and a half is enough for a twiſt or club. If 
the hair is worn in a bag behind, you muſt tie it 
in the ſmalleſt twiſt or club you can, to keep ttt 
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ug on: the bag to be put on after powdering be- 
tind. We will leave the back hair and proceed to 
he front, You muſt put pomatum and powder 
tetween each row of turning or row of papers, as 
you did in the lady's; after that, form: or part the 
he fide curls ſo as to be in the poſition before 
teſcribed ; they muſt be as clearly parted, to do 
xell, as the lady's curls. When parted on each 
ide even and well, you muſt uſe the ſmall end of 
jour comb to ſriz them well at the roots; you muſt 
ave a ball of good pomatum in your left hand, 
id rub the teeth of your comb into it every two or 
three minutes as you friz the curl; this is to make 
(iff, and have a good fpring, at the ſame time 
be frizzing muſt not take from the length of the 
url. As you make them up you mult pin them down 
b the head till they are all done, when you 
mult proceed to the top or front. It, like the lady's, 
mult be frizzed in every row, whether of toupte, 
urning, or each paper; with this difference, that 
articularly the firſt dreſſing, you "mult uſe your 
ard pomatum done in the comb, the ſame as in 
be curls, in order to ſtiffen the top and keep it in 
b place. When every row or paper is frizzed 
ute to the ſront, you muſt uſe a conſiderable 
funtity of ſoft pomatum, broke in your hands, 
ich you muſt ſtroke over the top, and by un- 
ning the curls ſtroke them over on both ſides 
io; then you muſt uſe a quantity of powder to 
te feather and curls, to fill them as it were, and 

£ take 
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5 take every greaſy look away. All this being done, 
you muſt proceed with your back- hand frizzing 
from the very front hair to the extreme back part 

of the feather, carrying your left hand, which holds 
the hair, as back as you can. This muſt be done 
regularly all over the top, or feather, till it is in 

a complete fine friz ; and, to compare ſmall things 
with great, carry with it (while you view it from 

the front) the idea of your ſtanding on the beach 

and viewing the ſea as far as your eye will carry 
you, till by a gentle fwell it falls, as it were, from 


: your ſight. 
Whe 
| I beg leave to remark here, that I am afraid hag bei 
| ö this, among many other of my expreſſions, may e rub! 
1 carry with them an air of ridicule or folly, from Wi hen wi 
| my not being able to expreſs myſelf better; they to tl 
| are nevertheleſs literally meant and true. general 
| The ha 
| The feather being completed, the curls are only bigger | 
to be ſmoothed, as they have been ſo well curled, a very | 
. parted, prepared, placed, ſtiffened, and made up, mth th 
| | that they fall into their places themſelves, and Purſe al 
1 look genteel and graceful to the higheſt degree. in tl 
| But if the hair has been partially or bungling!y leman's 
J dealt with in any of theſe ſeveral operations, 0! the hair. 
1 from its natural texture ſo weak as not to take e take 
1 | proper curl, you muſt, while in their places, run ann Pretty f 
1 exceeding fine black pin through every curl '*th of 
If but while put into form, as to keep the curl effec: lity po 
1 tually 
| 


WS 


ally up and not fall out, yet done with that flight 
alte and management as not in the leaſt to affełt 
art be air and grace of the curl or dreſs. Being com- 
16; WY pletely finiſhed, take a little foft pomatum in your 
hands well broke, and ſtroke them all over the 


one 
in tes; after that, powder the hait with a large filk 
ings WY buf very white, that the hair may froſt well; then 


-om put the bag on, and uſe the powder-knife to the 
ach forehead, cloſe to the hair, but at the ſame time 
ry Wi forming a peak or ſhape, by means of the powder, 
rom s the features. | 

When the gentleman comes home at night, his 
raid lg being taken off, a little ſoft pomatum may 
may de rubbed over the hair and curls pretty much: 


rom den with a roller for every curl, roll them cloſe, 


they o the head, but without uſing the comb, as it 

enerally is the cauſe bf the head-ach next day. 

The hair being rolled up, a ſtrong net fillet, not 
only digger than what eaſily takes the hair in with it, 
ned, very hroad bandage is to be put over the head 
up, the ſtrings; then drawn till it clings like a 
and purſe all round the head, comes twice round and 
re. les in the neck. This is all the covering a gen- 
ng deman's head ſhould have, as well for health as 
„ or de hair. Next morning the hair- dreſſer has only 
ke o take the rollers out, and harrow, as it were, 
in any Pretty ſtrongly, the top and curls with the wide 
curl; veth of the dreſſing - comb, in order to ſtroke the 
Mech dirty powder out. When untied behind, the hair 
ually . ' 2 mult 
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alſo be well combed, that all the foul powder may 
fall away. Then a little frefh pomatum ſoſtened 
in your hand, and a little powder may be uſed al 
over, aſter that ſfight frizzing and finiſhing as he. 
fore; ſo on you may go every day, till it is to be 
combed out, and then you may proceed as be- 
fore. 


When the hair is tobe cut ſhort, that is, à la bruſh, 
the beſt way of cutting it is, to bolt it hard back 
with roll pomatum ; then place your dreſſing- comb 
Eloſe to the head, and with your large ſciſſars cut 
the hair as clofe as the comb will let you, running 
along the head with the comb, the ſciffars conti- 
nually following; this is to be confined to the 
feather only, the curls are to be cut as before. 


With reſpe@ to rules for gentlemen dreſſing 
their own hair, there can hardly be a ſyllable 
more advanced on this head than has been already 
laid down here; the explanations being ſo com- 
plete, that he may pick out what he may want in 
every part of dreſſing his own hair. This one di- 
advantage attends all who dreſs their own hair, 
that they bear the air exactly of an old ſoldier, 
who has been obliged all his life to tie his own 
hair, yet is not the Teſs aukward and mean-looking. 


The falſe hair, made up in various ſhapes, which 


the gentlemen wear, are not leſs numerous than 


the ladies, as the peruke, the falſe tail, falſe = 
falle 
= 


Iwill 
ſelf the 
deal 


Col 
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falſe natural crown, falſe top, &c. &c. all require 


great ingenuity and * of nature to finiſh 
completely. 


From y hat I have ſaid relating the hair - dreſſing 
and making ſalſe hair, I preſume that I ſhall have 
credit for my aſſertion, as when I am applied to 
for any of thoſe articles, I ſhall hope to give 
proof that my experience or practice exceeds my 
theory..- I canclude theſe rules with one remark, 
to wit, that the youth of both ſexes ſhould be care- 
ful to have their hair turned up well, as whether 
it is put in order by a maſterly hand or by a bung- 
ing one, in either ſenſe it will not attain the one, 
nor will it recover for fome years from the 
aher. 


Hei enden the choice of a few of the 
common articles in perfumery, I wilt proceed to 
me more, particularly thoſe valuable articles 
which I manufacture. In them as well as the reſt, 
u ſhall give a copy of ſome of theix receipts, 
vill leave the public to determine, flattering my- 
{lf that I ſhall not appear the leſs candid becauſe 
deal in theſe articles. And firſt, of 


COSMETICS. 


Coſmetic is a term uſed for any preparation or 
deans employed to beautify and embelliſh the face, 
88 2 and 


ha 


31 


and preſerve or improve the complexion; as ceruſs, 
and the whole tribe of fucuſes, waſhes, cold creamy, 
lip faves, &c. &c. 


Ceiuſe is a white calx of lead, uſed in painting 
and coſmetics, made by e that metal in the 
W o Pg „ Uh NO, 


1 cents is 95 of thin lamina, or plates of lead, 
made up into rolls, and ſo placed as to receive 
and imbibe the fumes of | vinegar contained in 

' veſſel, and ſet over a moderate fire; the Jamina 

are by means thereof coucreted into a white cruſt, 

which they gather together, and grinding it up 
with water form into little cakes. - Conder ſhes 
how to make ceruſe of tin and urine,  Cerufe 
makes a beautiful white colour, and is much uſed 
by the painters both in oil and water colours. lt 
makes the principal ingredient in the fucuſes uſed 
by ladies, for the complexion. Taken inwardly i 
is a dangerous poiſon} and ſoon ſhews its malignity 
on the outſide, ſpoiling the breath and teeth, and 
haſtening wrinkles, : and the ſymptoms of ol 
age. ! it | 53 © . 


The beſt ceruſe is that of Venice, but this i 
rare ; that chiefly uſed is either Engliſh or Dutch, 
both of which have more miol in them than whitt 
lead. The latter, bowever, is the better of tht 
two. 


— 


- 
 —— 
2 


Fallo 


— Sr 


— 
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Fallopius ſpeaks of a mineral ceruſe, but every 
body elſe takes it to be fictitious. 


Fucus is a term uſed for paints or compo- 


ſtions applied to the face to beautify it, and 
heighten the complexion, Old women make uſe 
of fucuſes to appear young. The fucus made with 
ceruſe is corroſive and pernicious to the {kin. 
The chymiſts abuſe the ladies in ſelling them oil 
of bricks as an excellent fucus, Pliny ſays, that 
the fucus of the Roman dames was a kind of white 
earth, or chalk, brought from Chlos or Samos, 
diſſolyed in water. The fucus ſolimanni is a cem- 
polition of prepared ſublimate, in great repute 
among the Spaniards of Peru. Of all the fucuſes 
uſed by the ladies to whiten the complexion, and 
hide the defects thereof, the leaſt pernicious, and 
that uſed with the greateſt ſafety, is the Spaniſh, 
white, which is made of iſinglaſs diſſolved in ſpirits 
of nitre, and precipitated into a very fine powder, 
by means of ſalt water. 


I will here preſume to give a copy of the re- 
ceipt of the coſmetic waſh, or bloom, or water for 
the complexion, which I make and ſell ; and hope 
he copy will not be leſs acceptable in the original 
French, than it would be if tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh, 


Eav 
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b Eau pouUR LE TIES. 


2 Lv. d' argent, pure & fin, 
2 Lv. eau ſeconde, 
1 Ly, ſel d Angleterre. 
Pour trois chelins qe blanc de gẽrxuſe. 


I] faut avoir un hacal, deux grandes terrines 
neves, trois ſeaux d eau la plus Eclare. 


MANIERE DE FAIRE EX DITTE Eau. 


Prenez le fel Vargent, reduifez les en poudre 
ayec le mortier, mettez Jes dans votre bocal, puis 
vous y mettez votre eau ſeconde juſqu'a ce que 
Te tout ſoit conſommẽ, & pour voir ſi le tout eſt 
bien conſomme, il faut que rien ne ſonne eu re- 
meurent le dit bocal qui doit etre bien ſel. Pour 
lors ayent bien remuẽ le bocal vous jettez le tout 
dans une terrine d eau bien Eclaire qui dans lin- 
ſtant devient blanche comme du lait (obſervez de 
ne pas mettre tout-a-fait le fond de la bouteille) 
alors remuez le tout bien fort avec un baton, le 
couvrez & le laiffez repoſer. Lorſque la creme 
eſt au fond & le tout bien repoſe, vous jettez la 
ditte eau juſqu'a ce que la creme vienne, vous 
repettez cinq fois la m&me choſe pour parveniri 
ce moyen la à oter toute l'eau ſeconde, & m avoir 


que cette creme. Apres operation vous mettez au- 
| tant 
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unt dean que de creme * vous metter 


* de cerufe. 


Delors votre eau eſt faite, vous en retplifies des 
petites bouteilles. 


OssrAvATiok. 


Cette eau ne ſe corrompt jamais, elle peut paſſer 
les mers & ne perd point de ſa qualite lorſquelle 
reſte debouchee. 


MANIERE DE SON SERVIR, 


Secouez bien la fiole, verſez de cette eau dans 
un petit pot, prenez un linge fin que vous mouil- 
lerez de cette eau bien remute & vous en frotter 
les endroits que vous voulez blanchir. 


L'uſage de cette eau, n'empeche point de fe 
laver ſoit le viſage ou les autres parties, ſur leſ- 
quelles on en veut faire uſage en obſervant de 


ne le pas faire lorique cette eau eſt nouvellement 
lur la peau. 


Cette eau a la propricte d'oter par Tufage d'un 


certain tems, les rides, les taches d'eroufſeurs, hou: * 


tons, es marques qui reſtent à la ſuette des couches 
& oᷣtẽ te alle dans I inſtant. 


Cette 


— — — — 
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| Cette eau n'ttant compoſee que de choſes ſim- 

| ples naturelles & bienfaiſante, non-ſeulement ne 
peut apporter aucun prejudice à la peine, mais 
amontraire la tient fraiche & ferme. 


Here follows a long receipt how to convert it | 
into powder and into pomatum, all of which would Mh half 


be too tedious to inſert here, particularly in Wi take 
French. The whole of the following receipts, 
and many more in my poſſeſſion, are in the ſame Mees uf 
language; but I have preſitmed to offer them in Iem, anc 
my native tongue, conceiving they will be more ight paſt 
pleaſing to moſt of my readers. ad the b 
| | | der th 
F may take it upon me to ſay, I have got in | 
my poſleſſion at leaſt fifty receipts, all of equal 
ingenuity and efficacy, as well as utility, and even Wiſe red. 1 
elegance, as well as an improvement on the man- Wlſknnot b 
ners of this nation; and, however enigmatical it ade her 
HED may ſeem, I can with juſtice ſay, the more ſuch Wd hurtf 
articles are encouraged in a land, the more flou- bol, ſwee 
riſhing that country muſt be. 


In order that the public may judge farther, 1 

will give a tranſlation of two or three of my re- 
ceipts, to prove how far I am qualified to- manu- Have \ 
* fatture and offer them to ſale with propriety. tichms, x 
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To make Powders-of various Colours. 


Take. a pound of ivory black, in/powder, and 
b it through a ſieve, and a pound of fine pow. 
which you muſt put on the fire; in a new: 
ucepan, till it turns very black; then wet it 
th half an ounce of eau de Mareſchalle. After 
at take of cloves, four drachms ; cinnamon, two 
nchms; ginger, four drachms ; dry theſe three 
eces upon a red-hot ſhovel; after that peel 
em, and beat them to powder, ſo that they 
wht paſs through a ſieve; then mix all together, 
ad the black powder will be done. This is the 
wder that is called the Poudte à la Mareſchalle, 
u that. ſerves to make up all the other kind of 
loured powders, except the fair, the roſe, and- 
tered, It may be remarked, that th Mareſchalle 
not be made properly in this country; all 
ade here having a fœtid, hot, diſagreeable ſmell, 
ad hurtful to the hair; while that from Paris is 
bol, ſweet, wholeſome and fragrant. . : 


14 


To make Ytrfow Powntt. 


der, and put in it ſome eſſence of lemon. 


T2 | Ross 


Have white powder as above, and ochre fix” 
dachms, pulveriſe it, and mix it with your other 
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| | of a 
Rose PowDER.. | hic 
Take a pound of white powder as above, and — 


fix drachms of carmine reduced to powder, mix 
them together, and put in ſome eſſence of roſe. 


Pixx Fowprx. 


Take a pound of powder, with fix drachms of 
pulveriſed Pruſſian blue, mix them and put in 


ſome eſſence of pink. 


_ You may make every ſcented powder, by put- 
ting in it the eſſence that anſwers the ſmell you with 
the ppucer to have, 


Tazts VINEGAR, 


Take four pints of the fineſt vinegar, four ounces 
of tarragon, the ſame quantity of pimpernell, balm, 
white onion, eſchalot, dill, pinejour, parſley, thyme, 
laurel, ſage, and roſemary; pick them well, and 
cut them to pieces ; then put them all in the vine- 
gar, and let them infuſe in the balneum mariæ, 
and put in the quantity of a nutmeg of powder, 

four drachms of cloves, one drachm of Glauber ind let 
ſalts, and four drachms of ginger ; after that make beat the: 


an infuſion of a glaſs of brandy and one drachm 
+ | of 


ou put 


ind 
nix 


ut- 
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of allum ; let it infuſe twenty-four hours, during 
which time the vinegar will ſettle ;- then throw 
the glaſs, of brandy in the vinegar, and paſs-all 
through a piece of cloth; after that let it ſettle again 
twenty-four hours, then filtrate it and put it into 
bottles. 


Coolixe Vinecar, 


Take five pints of vinegar as above, four gunces 
of wild ſavory, ſorrel, creſſes, chervil, purſlane ; 
one ounce of roſemary, laurel, thyme, and balm ; 
pick them all very clean, and put them in your vi- 
negar, and let them infuſe in the balneum marie 
till it begins to boil ; after that you put in one 
dachm of pepper, and let it ſettle during twenty» 
four hours ; then put in a glaſs or two of brandy, 
wo ounces of bergamot, and one drachm of Ep- 
lom ſalt, and put them in the vinegar; pals it 
through a cloth, and then let it ſettle again; then 
vltrate it and put it into bottles. Samples to be 
viewed and taſted as above. | 


To make AL MOND PasTE. 


Take a pound of hitter almonds, þlanch them, 
nd let them dry well; when they are well dried, 
deat them nd let them paſs through a ſieve; then 


jou put in one ounce of oil of ſweet almonds, the 


Tt 2 yolks 


7 


3 of To? 
| volles of ſulegg of a Turkey hen, and the yolks 


af boo egg Of an ordinary ben. The egg mun Wl w. 
de done very hard, and put in ane ounce of the 

beſt ordinary dil, one qunce of ſpirits of wine, mix | 
I | all well and make a pute of it. Take the teat of - 7 
"Þ a calf, melt it in the balneum mariæ, and put in it boa 
| dne drachm of ſal ammoniac, and a ſhilling worth that 
| of eſſenee of bergamot, and mix all with the paſte. the | 
| Put it then between two little cut pieces of wood, oun 
| | which you muſt rub with one ounce of oil of l- *f n 
| mods; ſtir it four times during the day, and then WW ind 

put it into pots. paſte 


| Lr SaLvt, or Pomatum for the Lips. 
Take half a pound of caul of mutton cut into 


pieces, and melt it in a little ſaucepan, and paſs T. 
it through a piece of cloth, and put in another pan vith 
Four ounces of wax, and when melted mix it with o g 
the mutton greaſe; then put in it balm of oil hours 
mixed together, and melt it again in the balncum let It 
mariz; when it is almoſt cold, put in it four drachms bray 
of carmine, and flir it till the pomatum be of a i lf: 
roſe colour ; then grind it well upon marble, and ax x 

e 


melt it again in the balneum mariæ; when it is 
melted and cold, put ſome eſſence of roſe in, and i Asa 
the pomatum or ſalve is done. 
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BaALLs, 


| Take, de pound of ſoap, cut to pieces _s 
beaten in a mortar, and take off all the little piects 
that are not bruiſed; then put the ſoap again into 
the mortar, together wich tuo pounds of ſtarch, one 
ounce of efſence of lemon, and about half a pint 


of macronet water, prepared as it will be ſaid by 


and by; then mix all together, and knead it till the 
paſte is done, and thenmake your ſavonets. | 


To make SA vox ETS of Boroc NA. 


Take a pound of Genoa ſoap, cut it in pieces, 
vith four ounces of thyme; bray them all, with 
two. glaſſes of brandy, and let it ſoke ſorty. eight 
hours; then ſpread all upon a ſheet of paper, and 
let it dry, When it is dry, put it in amortar, and 
bray it with half an ounce of Mareſchalle powder, 
half an ounce of ſcrutal citron, half an ounce of 
Ins of Florence, and half an ounce of calamus; all 
theſe things in powder, and four ounces of gum 
tragacanth, knead them all together with the white | 
of an egg. Obſerve, you muſt dip your gum in 
roſe water, and let it melt in, then make your ſa- 
vonets. | 


Other 


mall handful of ſalt. 


the French receipts, out of atleaſt forty more, [ſhall 
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Other SAVONETS., 


Take iris a pound, four ounces of borax, as much 
of ſcrutal citron, half an ounce of cloves, one 
drachm of cinnamon, alittle lemon peel, one ounce 


of machelap, and a nutmeg; reduce all to powder; 4 
then take two pounds of white ſoap, grate it, and 
put in it three pints of brandy ; pour in it a little vo 


water of orange bloom, theſe put in fine powder, 
mix all together, and make a paſte of it: put a 
little gum tragacanth melted down in ſcented water, 
and the whites of fix eggs, and then make up your 
ſavonets. | 


Method of making Macho ET WATER. 


Bray five ounces of macronet in a mortar, and 
put in it a pint of water, and let it ſoke during a day ; 
then ſtrain this water through a piece of linen cloth, 
and put in two ounces of Spavith white, and a 


I latter myſelſ by theſe ſmall ſpecimenstaken from 


have full credit for a thorough knowledge in the 
refined articles of perfumery, having ſpared neither 
expence nor genius to bring them to perfettion. 


A very few others I will yet preſume to deſcant on. 
ſuch 
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ſuch as a few of the waters, perfumes, eſſences, 
oils, &c, &c. 


Perfume is an agreeable artificial odour, ſtriking 
the ſenſe or organ of ſmelling. The generality 
are made or compoſed of muſk, ambergris, civet, 
roſe and cedar woods; orange flowers, jaſmine; 
jonquils, tuberous and other odoriferous flowers; 
alſo ſtorax, frankincenſe, benzoin, cloves, mace, 
and other drugs commonly called ſtomachics. Some 
perfumes are alſo compoſed of aromatic herbs or 
leaves, as lavender, marjoram, ſage, thyme, 
hyſſop, &c. &c. 


a QA > 


> A. 


O 1 L I. 


Oil of ſweet almonds, cold drawn or without 
fire, is prepared various ways; ſome peel the al- 
monds before they pound them, others pound them 
without peeling ; ; ſome put them in luke warm wa- 
ter, others in the balnea mariæ; ſome only bruiſe 
them, others beat them into a paſte; in effeR, there 
are as many different ways of preparing this oil, 
x there are perſons who make it. Bornet gives 
a much eaſier and leſs expenſive receipt than any 
other, and which we cannot do better than to 
lollow, 


| | 
| 
| 
| 


Borner s Method of 2 Oil of on A. 


cloth, and put them under the. preſs. between two | 


remedy in cold humours, and is even ſaid to give 


I a8 1 


yd ns eie 
aud dry; aſter pounding them in. a mortar, paſs 
them. through a,coarſe. ſieve ;, lay. them in a hair 


plates of copper, ſteel, or the: like; preſs them 
gently, and. when all the unctuous or. fluid part 
is expreſied, you will have a ſweet oil without any 
ſediment, which is ſcarcely obtained in any other 


Palm oil, or oil of Senegal, is a thick unQuous 
liquor of a yellow colour, and a violet ſmell ; ſo 
called, becauſe.drawn by ebullitionor by expreſſion, 
from. the. fruit, of a kind of palm- tree growing in 
ſeveral. parts of Africa, eſpecially. in Senegal, 
The. Africans uſe this oil as we do butter, and burn 
it when old. In Europe it is eſteemed a. ſovereign 


relief. in the-gout, Is is Ioetimes coumterſeiied 
with, wax, oil. of olives, iris, and turmeric, but the 
trick is. found out, either by. air on fire: the air 
alters the colour of the genuine, while the coun- 
terfeit remains as before; on the contrary, fire 
changes the counterfeit and not the genuine. 


Oil 


0 


— 
— 
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Oil among the chymiſts, is the ſecond among the 
elements, or - hypoſtatical principles, otherwiſe 
called ſulphur. All natural bodies yield oil, 
either by diſtillation, putrefattion, or liquation, 
called per deliquium ; and hence, the chymiſts wilt 
have it a neceflary ingredient in the compoſition 


ol all bodies ; they make it the principal of odours; 


and to the diverſities thereof aſcribe all the dif- 
ference of bodies in reſpect to ſmells. All plants, 


unleſs diſtilled with water, yield a fœtid oil at the 


end of diſtillation; but aromatic ones; beſide this, 
fields another oil, which riſes after the phlegm, 
and at the beginning of the diſtillation ; this they 
call eſſential oil, becauſe it retains the natural 
ſmell of the plant ; whereas the ſecond oil, even 
that of aromatics, ſtinks intolerably. Mr. Humberly, 
from an obſervation that plants which yield the 
moſt acid yield likewiſe the moſt oil, imagined 
that the acid might aſſiſt the oil to diſengage itſelf 
from the body, and to mix in diſtillation, which 
te found to anſwer the experiment; mineral acids 
proved to have more force on the oil of plants, 
ud put them in a condition of riſing in diſtilla- 
ion, and in greater quantity, by the action of fire, 


dun vegetable ones. Accordingly, where the 
perfumers find a deal of difficulty in riſing eſſen- 
al oil of roſes, and ſcarce get an ounce out of an 
hundred pounds of flowers, Mr. Humberly, on 
this principle, got at leaſt one third more; to wit, 
by laying the roſes fifteen days under water, im- 

Uu pregnated ' 


5 pregnated with ſpirits of vitriol- * dini. 


Te tion. 
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The chymiſts doctrine of principles, Mr. Boyle 
ſhews to be very different in the article of oils; for 
the characteriſtic of ſulphur, or that which deno- 
minates a thing, ſuch is inflammability; now there 


are at leaſt three ſubſtances maniſeſtiy different in = 
conſiſtence, texture, or both, which, according to Made 
the notion, oughtto be refined to ſulphurs; for ſome- ey 
times the inflammable- ſubſtance obtained from a your 
mixed body, by means of fire, appears in form of rlof 
an dil that will not mix with water; ſometimes in * 
ſorm of an wflammable ſpirit which will readily yrod 
unite with that liquor; and ſometimes alſo in form 
ol a conſiſtent body, almoſt like common ſulphur. E. 
Dr. Slare, in his philophical tranſaRions, gives FR 
us a ſcheme, or analyſis, of oils; he diſtinguiſhes here 


oils into vegetable, animal, and mineral; the 
vegetable he divides, into eſſential, and not eſſen- 
tial: the eſſential, again, are either perfect ſtilla- 
tions, made by the analyſis of the chymiſts fire, 
where the oleaginous particles are truly ſeparated 
from all other; as thoſe ſrom the ſeeds of common 
. fennel and dill, or light and- ethereal, uſually drawn 
from the tops of the plants, and ſpecifically lighter 
than water; ſome of them than ſpirits of wine, 3 


thoſe from thyme, wormwood, hyſſop, lavender, _ 
_ roſemary penny royal, rue, ſage, ſavin, &c. or of ſp 


ponderous 


( 
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ponderous, which commonly fink in water. Thoſe 
not eſſential are imperfect, made by depreſſion, 
being decompounded of ſeveral parts of the plants, 
u of almondsg olives, walnuts, lime, rape, &c. 
The animal oils are either thoſe of the ſolid parts, 
u hartſhorn, human ſcull, hoofs, &c. or thoſe of 
the fluids are of the human blood. Laſtly, the 
mineral oils are thoſe of amber, petroleum, Bar- 
badoes'tar; to which ſome add bees-wax. Oftheſe, 
oils there are twelve, that, by a mixture of com- 
pound ſpirits of nitre, make an ebullition and ex- 
plofion;- with flame ;- eighteen that make an ebul- 
ltion and exploſion without flame, and four that 
produce neither, | 


Eſſence in medicine and chymiſtry, denotes the 
pureſt, moſt ſubtile, and balſamic part of a body 
extracted from the reſt by means of fire. Of theſe 
there a great varicty drawn from flowers, fruit, and 
the like, uſed, on account of their agreeable ſmells 
and taſtes, by the apothecarics, perfumers, &c. 
The principal are, eſſences of . roſemary, tur- 
pentine, anniſe, cloves, cinnamon and citron, 
The eſſences commonly ſold by the perſumers are 
the oils of behn and bitter almonds; to which they 
give the ſmell of certain flowers or ſpices, as violets, 
jaſmine, cinnamon; &c. The eſſences to be drank 
or mixed with liquors, are of a more elaborate 
compoſition ; the moſt uſual and beſt are prepared 
of ſpirits of wine, cloves, cinnamon, mace, long 


* peppe 
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pepper, and eoriander. The whole being put up 

in a very cloſe veſſel, is expoſed to the ſun for 6 
_ weeks or two months, during the day-time, and at 
night, ſet on the fire; in winter they uſe the fire 
alone. This eſſence being exceedingly ſtrong, 


it is frequently uſed only to give a ſtrength to weak 


liquors. After the ſame manner may the eſſence 
of amber, muſk, &c. be -drawn. The eſſence of 
odoriferous flowers to give a fine ſmel] to liquors, 


are drawn by diſpoſing ſtrata or layers of flowers 
and of ſugar alternately, in a proper veſſel, and 


leaving them to infuſe in a cellar twenty - four 
hours, and after that as long by the fun ; and laſtly, 
ſtraining the whole through e ſqueez- 
ng the I | 


Simple waters are thoſe procured from one ve. 
getable body. A ſimple water is not ſuppoſed to 
be the mere water or phlegm of the body it is 
drawn from, as is evident from the taſte and ſmell 
thereof. The intention of making ſuch water is, 
to draw out the virtues of the herb, ſeed, flower, 
rot, or the like, fo as it may be more conveniently 
given in that form than in any other; but the 
phlegm or watery part of any medical fimple, is 
no better than common water undiſtilled ; ſa that all 
thoſe ingredients which in diſtillation raiſe nothing 
but phlegm, or may be diſcovered from the ſcent 
or taſte of what comes over, are not fit for the ftill: 

on this principle a great part of the waters-retained 

* : is 1" 
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in he difpaniacrie will be good for nothing, at 
leaſt not worth diſtillation, The means whereby 
the. ſeparation is effetted, are either evaporation, 
infuſion, decoction, or diſtillation ; the firſt is per- 
formed by expoſing the vegetable in a cold ſtill to 
a gentle heat, like that of ſummer ſun, and catch- 
ing the effluvia that exhales from it. The effeQt 
of this operation is a water or fluid matter which 
is the moſt valuable, fragrant, and aromatic 
part of the plant, and that wherein its ſpecific vir- 
tue refides; and thus it is, that the aromatic or odo- 
fiferous waters of vegetables are procured. The 
ſecond means, to wit, infuſion, is performed by 
putting the vegetable in hot rain water, below the 
degree of boiling, keeping it to this degree by an 
equal heat for the ſpace of half an hour, and 
ſtraining or pouring off, The only waters pr 

this way in much uſe in modern practice, are thoſe 
of frogſpawn and oak buds. The third means, 
to wit, decoQtian, only differs from the ſecond in 
this, that the water is kept to a degree of boiling, 
The fourth means, to wit, diſtillation, is performed 
by inſuſing the ſubjeft in an alembic, with. a gentle 
warmth, for ſome time, and then increaſing the heat 
ſo as to make it boil ; and laſtly, catching and con- 
denſing the ſteam or vapour ariſing therefrom. 
This -proceſs furniſhes what we call the diſtilled 
vater, of ſo much uſe in medicine, &c. &c, 
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The vegetable ſubjefts beſt Tuited for diſtillation, 
Xe. are the fapid and odorous, or thoſe of the aro- 
matic tribe, as angelica, anniſeed, balm," carraway, 


coriander, cuminin dittany, fennel, hyſſop, lavender, 


marjoram, mint, roſes, roſemary, ſaſſon, ſage, ſcurvy- 
grafs, thyine, cinnamon, citron, juniper, lime, myr- 
tle, orange, peach, &c. &c. The medical virtues 


of waters prepared after this manner, are the ſame 


as thoſe of the reſpeQive plants, &c. they are 
drawn from. Thus the diſtilled water of mint is ſto- 


machic, that of wormwood is vermifuge, &c. 


The materia medica, it may be obſerved, affords 


no remediesthis way, but forthe intention either of 


cordials, diuretics, or diaphoretics; Were it prac- 


ticable to raiſe a balſamic, cathartic, or opiate in 
this way, yet would thoſe properties be mueh more 
conveniently brought forth by other proceſſes; ſo 
chat nothing i is to be looked for in a diſtilled water, 
but ſuch ſubtile and light parts of a medical ſimple, 
as may fall in with the fore - mentioned intentions; 
indeed, very little comes over under that diviſion, 
weighty enough even to affect the urinary ſecre- 
tions. The fimple waters of greateſt virtue are 
the following, to wit, dill water, baum water, an- 
gelica water, mint water, roſemary water, orange 
flower water, black cherry water, parſley water, 
chamoinile, penny- royal water, fennel water, 
damaſk-roſe water, hyſſop water, roſe” water, 
juniper water, elder water, lovage water, car- 
minative water, &c, &c. It may be next pro- 


per 
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per to note, that whatever properties any ſimple 
has from the groſineſs or ſolidity of its parts, which 


makes it as an emetic, cathartic, or aſtringent, the, 
reſidue left after diſtillation will remain in full 


poſſeſſion thereof: thus the purging ſyrup of roſes, 


is as well made after the damaſk-roſe water is 


drawn off, as if the flowers were put into infuſion, 
becauſe nothing of a cathartic quality riſes with 
the water. Sometimes the ſujet is fermented 
by the addition of yeaſt, honey, or the like, tothe 
hot water before the diſtillation begins; in which 
caſe, if the ferment added was ink cient to effect 
a thorough fermentation, the liquid afterwards ex- 
haled and drawn off would be thin and inflam- 
mable, which makes what we call a ſpirit, other- 
viſe thick; white, and ſapid, &c. and called a wa- 
ter. The water procured in this manner, contains 
the oil of the plant in great perfettion, which makes 
them of conſiderable uſe in medicine, further than 
thoſe 'raiſed without fermentation ; beſide that, 
they keep better and longer, the ſpirit in them 
preventing their - corrupting and growing mothery. 
Compound waters are thoſe wherein ſeveral in- 
gredients are uſed, are very numerous, and make 
large article in commerce; ſome prepared by the 
apothecaries according to the diſpenſatory pre- 
ſeripts of medicinal uſes, others by the diſtillers, 
to be drank by way of dram, &c. and others pre- 


pared TY perfumers. 
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- Alexipharmic or alexiteral waters, ate uch a3 
reſiſt poiſon and plague ; as angelica, ſcorzonera, 


citron, orange, ſcordium, rue, &c. alſo treacle 


water, plague water, poppy water, milk vater, 
and allum water, a vulnerary water, ſo called 


from allum being the principal ingredient. An- 
gelica water is uſually prepared of brandy, angeli- 


ca roots and ſeeds, cardamum, baum, fennel ſeeds, 
Kc. the whole beat together in a mortar, and in- 
fuſed for a night in French brandy, and then di- 
milled; it is reputed a good carminative and core 
* as as a . 1 


. Werz. 


To "_ parts of eſſence of anniſeed diſtilled, 
put three parts of brandy, with one of water, 
boiled. Mix the whole together, and, if you re- 
quire it ſweet, add half a pint of clarified ſugar, 
(but many prepare it without) and ſtrain the 
Whole. 


Arrtcor WATER. 


Put fix or eight apricots fliced, boil the whole 
to extratt the taſte, and when cold add four or five 
ounces of ſugar, when that is diſſol ved ſtrain it. 


Carduus water is made from cardus benediQus, 


. in a mortar, and put in an alembic; then 
a 
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1 ſuffictent quantity of the juice of the ſame plant, 
drawn by expreſſion, is poured into the alembic, 
char the herbs ſwimming in the juice, may be in no 
danger of ſticking to the boitom of the cucurbit 
in diſtillation ; laſtly, fitting on a capital, and lut- 


ing the joints, diſtil half as much juice as you put 
in. This water is ſudorific, and good againſt the 


tion or depart, 1s only aqua fortis. It is thus called, 
becatiſe it ſeparates gold from filver. © Jt is alſo 
called cauſtic water, and is prepared of a mixture 


of ſpirits of nitre and vitriol, drawn by force of 


fre; io Which, are ſometimes added allum, &c. 
It diſſolv es all metals, gold only excepted, The 
invention of aqua fortis is uſually reputed to the 
thirteenth century, though ſome hold it to have 


been known in the time of Moſes. 


” on cn EIT 
In @ quart of vater cruſh half x pound of 
cherries with four or five ounces of ſugar; ftrain 
the whole through a cloth, till it is very clear. 


Cinnamon Wartzr, 


Boi half an ounce of broken cinndman in a 
quart of vater; and when taken off the fire, add 
a quarter of à pound of ſigar; then let it cool, 
eee ee eee eee e 

E pints 


plague, malignant fevers, &c. Water of fepara- 
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pints of roſe water, and as much white vine. 
Bruiſe the cinnamon, infuſe it fourteen days, then 

* diſtil it. ae ge e 
chan the N and third. 


| e 24 Cr Warkn 

| | wot 72 compoſed;of brandy, W and cinnamon, 

* wich a little ambergris,. diffolved in it. It helps 
digeſtion, and is a cordial, This water is rendered 


either purgative or emetie, by adding reſino of ob 

jalap and ſcamony, or crocus: metallorum, Some Fam 

make clary water, of brandy; cherry: juice, ſtraw- beir 

:berries, gooſeberries, ſugar, cloves, white pepper, 5 nf 

and coriander ſeeds, inſuſed, un. and 1 

:Nrained.;: 2 J a | ; 1 K 

| | 3 | of the 

: | ; cteſſe: 

FaxNEL Warzn, raddif 

Infuſe a handful of fennel in a pint of cold «out 

| Vater for an hour, or an hour and a half; add 9 8 
Ws aſs 0x; Gone <omaes of. aguos n . 
ns drink it. | ; "4 Hur 
| = balneu 

| | ſpirit « 

CENTIAN WATER. ihe i 

Take ſour pounds of gentian roots, either green I e! 

or dried: minee chem ſmall; infuſe them in white "ag Q 

wine, or only ſprinkle them therewith; then diſt Ne 8⁰ 

exies, 


»them with a lite centuary i it is frequently uſedas2 
ſtomachic, 


x 27; 


OE 


1 ry ba ©/ uo 


AQ. 


lomachic, and is alſo commended for a detergent, . 


ſerving in dropſies, jaundice, obſtructions of the 
viſecra, &c. 
zum arabic be incloſed in a linen cloth, and in- 


fuſed in common water. The ladies alſo make 


vater to gum their hair with, of quince kernels 
ſteeped in water. Honey water is prepared where 
much honey is made, by waſhing out the combs 
and veſſels in which they have been in common 
water. This gives it a honey taſte, and it after- 


wards becomes very clear, and the people uſe it as 


their” common n. hens: | 


1 by! 


| Horſe radiſh water, aqua ER is EI 


of the Juices of ſcurvy-graſs, broke lime-water 
ceſſes, white wine, lemon juice, bryony root, horſe 
taddiſſi, nutmeg bark, and winters diſtilled ; it is 
a good diuretic, cleanſing and removing obſtruc- 


tons of the N e promoting N &c. 


g "EST 2 EDIT waters are diſtilled in the 


balneum marie, the firſt from roſemary leaves, and 
ſpirit of wine well reQified, the latter from the 
plant alone. The former, Hungary water, had its 
name from wonderful effects it is ſaid to have had 
on a Queen of Hungary, at the age of 72 years: 

it is good againſt faintings, palſies, lethargies, apo- 
plexies, and 3 diſorders. | 


X x 2 It 


EW. 


Gum water is made by letting 
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It is but reaſonable to remark; that Hungary 


Water cannot be made with any degree of perfec- 


tion in Gteat- Britain, at leaſt, by no means equal 


- 10 the ſoreign; as we want the leaves as well as the 


ſpirit in that purity, neceſſary to make an excel - 
lent, Water: While it is not leſs. a fact, that ſo- 
reigners are equally deficient in their preparation 
of lavender water; for the Engliſh. have brought 
this aqueous preparation to the higheſt ſtandard. 
Eugliſn lavender water is as much eſteemed 


abroad, as Hungary water is here: as the diſtil- 


lation of this drug is become lo very general, the 
fale of the water is ſo extenſive, and the name fo 


popular. It may not be improper to examine, 


anyliſe, and explain its manner of growing; its vir- 


tues and effects; and the manner of procuring and 


working, up, as well. as its nature, a4 which arc 


the beſt for diſtillation. 


i END ka, Lavenduls 


Ls 1 15 a genus 45 Didynamia e 
mia claſs, Its characters are theſe: the flowers 


which are oval, permanent, empalement of one 
leaf, is of the leſs kind with one petal, having a 


cylindrical tube ſpreading aboye the upper lip, 


hifid and open, the under lip cut into three equa} 


| ſegments ; it has. four ſhort ſhamina, two of 
which are ſhorter than the other; it has a germen 


\ divided 


[ 34 1 


en dann four. parts, which turn to four gg 
n in the empalement. 


: We have 8 four ſpeciewoh this plant in 
en all, which are propagated by. plant- 
ing their cuttings. or flips in March, in AUF 
ee may nen W en 


91 8 


They * be woe diu they have taken oor, 


which, will be in about two months, after which 


they may be. planted where they, are to re- 
main. They thrive beſt in an open ſituation and 
gravelly ſoil, They gro faſter in marſhy ground. 
They are therein very ſubjett to be deſtroyed in 
hard winters, and their flowers; are ever ſo well 


The . - ſummits. of the narrow-leaved 
lavender, are in a yery eminent degree cephalic 
and. nervine. They are often employed as a per- 
fume ; and medicinally, as, mild ſtimulants and 
corrobrants, i in palſies, vertigoes, lethargies, and 
wnours. of the limbs, both internally and exter- 


bally. The flowers are , ſometimes uſed. in the 


form of. a conſerve, to "which they are reduced by 
beating them while freſh with thrice their own 
veight of double-refined ſugar, Water exttatts; 
by infuſion, nearly all the virtues both of the 
leaves and flowers.. In diſtillation with water, the 
leaves yield : a ſmall portion of eſſential oil ; but the 

flowers 
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noben in dhe moll perfect ſtate; about one ounce 


from ſixty. This oil is of a bright yellowifh-colour, 


and of a very pungent taſte, and polleſſes, if care- 
fully diſtilled, the fragrance” of the lavender in 
perfection. It is given internally, from one drop 


to fie; and employed in external applications for 


ſtimulating paralytic limbs, for deſtroying cu- 
teneous inſetts. Rectified ſpirits extracts the virtue 
of lavender more completely than water. The 
fimple ſpirit of lavender is prepared, by pouring a 
gallon of proof ſpirit in a pound and an half of the 
ſreſh gathered flowers, and drawing off five pints 


by the heat of the water bath: it is richly impreg- 


nated with the fragrance of the flowers. More 
compounded fpirits, in which other aromatics are 


. Joined to the lavender, have been diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Engliſh or palſy drops. The col- 


lege of London diretts three pints of the ſimple 
ſpirit of lavender, and a pint of the ſpirit of roſe- 
mary, to be digeſted in half an ounce of cinna- 
mon, half an ounce of nutmeg, and three drachms 
of red ſaunders, as a colouring ingredient. The 
college of Edinburgh' orders a gallon and a half of 


| reſified ſpirits of wine, to be drawn over from 
three pounds of freſh lavender flowers, one pound 
of roſemary, and three ounces of lemon peel. 
And afterwards, three ounces of cinnamon, one 


of cloves, one of cubebs, and two of the ſaunders, 
to be macerated. for three days in the diſtilled ſpi- 
rit thenproportions are taken internally in ſugar, or 

| a 
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any other covenient vehicle, from ten to one hun- 
dred drops ; and uſed alternately, in eee 
ke. Lewis 's Mat. Med. 

The FR rw hr FINS Tag to which fakes 
vriters have given the name of ſpike, appropriated 
by ſome. of ours to the firſt, is ſtronger both in 
ſmell and taſte than the other, and yields in diſtil- 


ation, almoſt thrice as much. eſſential oil; but 


the flavour of the oil, and the plant itſelf, is much 


eſs grateful. The oil is likewiſe of a much darker 


colour, ROE to _ 


| Though * a curious, generous, ſcientific ab 
ſuch. beautiful digreſſions muſt be a rich repaſt; 


yet, with regret, I muſt conclude them, as the 


ſcope of ſuch a work cannot contain an iota of al! 


the articles I could deſcant on: what has been al- 
ready ſaid; I am of opinion, will convince the 
world, I am perfectly acquainted with every prepa- 
ation of the kind. As however, the fatal effects 
of. certain waters of late have tended to hurt the 
reputation of thoſe truly medicinal and merito- 
nous, I will conclude this detail, with an ac- 
count of the Jaurel, and waters diſtilled therefrom, 


Laurel Padus, in botany, Linnzus has joined 
this genus to the plum: its characters are theſe ; 
the empalement of the flower. is bell-ſhaped, of one 
leaf, indented in five parts at the brim, and the 

Hower . 
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flower has five large roundiſh petals which ſpread 
open, and are inſerted in the empalements ; it has 
from twenty to thirty awl-haped flamina, ' which 
are inſerted in the empalement, and a roundiſh 
voy ſepariting à fender ſtyle; the germen be. 
*Eothes à rohndiſh fruit, melofing an oval. pointed 
nut, having. vough furrows. Miller enumerares fix 
Tpecies, one of which is called in | America, baſ: 


e 


92 
Tube tree is eaſily babe dy W cut- 
tings of it in September, in a cool ſhady border 


where they will very ſoon take root; and the year 
afterwards are to be removed into beds, and be 
placed at tuo or three feet diſtance; and when 
they have ſtood there tuo years, they will be fit for 
tranſplanting into the places where they are to 
and. The beſt- feaſon for making this laſt re- 
moval, is April, This is the beſt method when 
they are deligned for dwarfs ; but if they are in- 
- "tended for high trees, they ſhould be raifed from 
berries, as they have always grown much faſter, 
The berties ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they are 
"ripe, covering them an inch thick with earth, and 
the young plants wilt appear the ſpring following, 
when they | ſhould be cleared of weeds, and va. 
"tered in any weather. In the following autumn 
' they ſhould be tranſplanted, and ſet at a foot dil 
"tance; and when they are two years old, may be 
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Laurel berries are held to be carminitive, eicle 
lent, and reſolvent. They are given internally 


in ſuppreſſions of urine, the menſes, the cholicy- 


in pains after delivery, and all nervous com ; 
plaints. © They are uſed internally as emollient 
calaplaſms and fomentations. The diſtilled water 
and the infuſion of the leaves are poiſonous. Both 
the water and the infuſions having: been” obſerved: 
to bring on convulſions, palſy; and death, when 
tken by the mouth or anus. 


This was diſcovered by the accident 4 tw o 


omen dying ſuddenly at Dublin, after nrg 
ſame of the common diſtilled water, 


Several experiments were then made upon das 
ad communicated to the Royal Society by. Drs 
Madan, and afterwards confirmed by Dr. Monti» 


ner, which plainly ſhewed the poiſonous effects 


of laurel water. See Phil, Tran. No. 498, Ns 

The lnde being a an evergreen, and tlie 
vith a warm efſential oil, it was at firſt imagined; 
that other ; evergreens, as well as ſome aromatics, 
night partake of the ſame poiſonous quality : but 
by Dr. Madden's Experiments made on the Jeaves 
of yew-tree, &c; &c. and on box leaves, no fuch 
quality appeared. Phil, Tranſ. No, 428. 
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polſondus effects with the diſtilled water and the 


this poiſon as bole, vinegar and milk: the two 
former did little good, but the dog which drank the 


it is ſaid, that infuſions of the leaves made pro- 


touch each other, then covered up, and the void 


and at the ſame time ſtir up the liquors with a 


they ſhot in form of ice or icicles, they could 


quired to be mixed with the ice. 
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« The expreſſed juice of laurel leaves, had the like 


decoction. Several things were tried as antidotes to 


milk, recovered without bad ſymptoms. However, 


perly very weak, are commonly uſed ! in Holland, 
in diſorders of the ung; | 


Fluid or frozen waters, are certain agreeable 
and wholeſome: waters, as orange water, or the 
like, artificially froze in ſummer time articularly 
in hot countries to be uſed in collations, &c. as 
coolers. The way of making them is this; the vel- 
ſels, containingthe. liquors deſigned to be frozen 
are firſt ſet in a pail, in ſuch a manner as not to 


pace in the pail filled up with common ice, beaten 
and mixed with falt ; every half hour they clear 
out what water the thawing ice ſends to the bot- 
tpm of the pail, by means of a hole at the battom; 


ſpoon, that they may freeze into ſnow ; for were 


have no' taſte ; then covering the veſſels again, 
they fill up the pail with more broken ice and ſali, 


in lieu of that diſſolved and evacuated; the more 
expeditious the ſreezing is, the more ſalt is re- 
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laperia water, aqua imperalis, is a water diſtilled 
ſrom cinnamon, nutmeg, citron, bark, cloves, ca- 


lamus, aromaties, ſantul, and divers other ſimples 
infuſed in white vine and baum water. It is @ 
pleaſant cordial, and good againſt diſeaſes of the 
brain, ſtomach, and womb. juniper water is 4 
compound water, made of brandy and juniper ber- 
ries beaten therein and diſtilled. Lime water is 
common water, wherein quick lime has been 
ſacked, and afterwards filtered. Milk water, aqua 
lactis, is prepared of mint, wormwood, -carduus. 

benedictus, goat's rue, and meadow ſweet, bruiſed 


and inſuſed in milk, and Yrawn off by inſuſion: it 


is held alexiphatmic and cephalic. Aqua mirabilis; 


vr the wonderful water, is prepared of Cloves, ga- 
angels, ctibebs, mace, cardamums, nutmeg, ginget, 
and ſpirit of wine, digeſted twenty-fout hours, then 
diſtilled; it is a very agreeable cofdial, cat᷑mina- 
tive, c. Nephtetic waters, are ſuch as ſtrengthen 
the reins, and help them to diſcharge by urine, 
any impurities therein; ſuch ate. thbſe of the 
honey ſuckle, pellitory, radiſh, beans; mallows, 
xc: The nephritic water of Dr. Rateliff 's, popu- 
larly called Dr. Ratcliff 's water, is taken in the 
laſt edition of the College Diſpenſatory ; it is pre- 
pared from the kernels of black: berries, peaches, 
and bitter almonds, beaten in 'a mortar, into u 
paſte, with Rheniſh wine, and ſeeds of ſmallage, 


treacle, nuiſtard, gromwell, and parſley, beaten = 


likewiſe, and added thereto: The mixture is put 
| Yy2 into 
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into juniper berries, garlic, onions, leaks, pinper⸗ 
_—_ nell, -horſe-raddiſh; calamus aromaticus, cinna- 
mon, vall-rue, mace, and nutmegs: the whole 
mage rated in the ſpirit of black cherries, &c. and 
then diſtilled: it is one of the beſt and moſt power- 
ſul detergers and cleanſers known; good in 
© drophies, jaundices, aſthmas, pleurifies, &c. Eye wa- 
ter is ſuch as is good in the diſorders of the eyes; 
- ſuch as thoſe of eye · bright, ſennel, vervain, plan- 
tain, celandine, cyanus, &c. Orange flower va - 
ter is made of lemon water, ſugar, and orange 
flowers, infuſed for a draught, two hours after: in 
the like manner one may make divers other waters 
of many other flowers, as violet, jonquils, jaſ- 
mines, tuberſes, &c. Plague water, aqua epide- 
micus, is prepared from the roots of maſterwort, 
angelica, ' pyony, and butterbur, viper-graſs, 
Virginia ſnake- root, rue, roſemary, haum, car- 
duus water, germander, marigold, dragon, goatſ- 
xue and mint, the whole infuſed in ſpirits of wine 
and diſtitted., It is of frequent uſe as an alexi- 
pharmic, it revives the ſpirits, and promotes the dia- 
ꝓhoreſis; it is the baſis of moſt juleps now pre- 
{cribed, eſpecially in feveriſh caſes, Poppy water 
isprepared from the flowers of wild poppies infuſed 
in white wine or brandy, and drawn off in 
. cold fill," It is a cordial} good egainſt the 
- Cholic, and by ſome called red plague water. 
_ (Pyony water is made of pyony and lime flowers, 
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tiled. - To the water thus procured, are added the 
root of male pyony, white dittany, birthwort, 
miſletoe, rue, caſtor, cubebs, cinnamon, and be- 
tony. It is a good cordial, and mach uſed in 
nervous caſes. Roſe water; take of roſes 
three parts, and of fennel and rue, each a part; 
chop them ſmall, and well together, then diſtih 
them. This water is excellent for the eyes, &c. 
Scordium water is prepared from. the juices of 
goatrue, ſorrel, ſeordium, citrons, and Venice 
treacle, digeſted and diſtilled; it is an alexiphar- 
mic. Specific waters are ſuch as have ſome pecu- 
lar virtue appropiated to certain diſeaſes. Thus, 
purſlain water, wherein mercury has been infuſed, 
is a ſpeaific againſt worms in children. Splenetic 


vaters are thoſe proper againſt diſeaſes of the 


ſpleen; ſuch are thoſe of the tamariſl cuſcuta, 
barts- tongue, hops, &c. Stephon water is made 
ſrom cinnamon, ginger, galangels, cloves, nutmegs; 
paradiſe grains, aniſeeds, ſweet ſennel, carraway, 
thyme, mint, ſage, penny-royal, pellitory, roſe« 
mary, red roſes, camomile, bryony and lavender, 
ficeped in French brandy, or ſpirits of wine, and 
diſtilled. 'It is a good cephalic and cordial, and 
is alſo reputed: hyſterical. Styptic waters is a diſſo- 
lution of rectiſied vitriol, or the coltothar, remain- 
ing in the retort after the ſpirits has been extraſted 
vith burnt allum and fugar- candy, with thirty 


grains of each of theſe drugs. Some mix half an 


cunce of urine of a young man, as much roſe 
| h Water, 
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water, and two ounces. of plantain water; it is 
__- to eh bleedings. 


' Treacle water (aqua thurſa ja calis is directed by 
the College Diſpenſatory to be made of green 
walnuts, rice, carduus, marigolds, baum, butter- 
bur roots, burdock, angelica, maſterwort, water 
germander, Venice treacle, mithridate, darany, vi- 
negar, and lemon juice ſteeped and diſtilled. It 
is the moſt uſed of any in the ſhops, though Dr. 
Quincy decries it as one of the worſt concerted of 
all. It is good for ulcers and eroſions of the 
mouth, eſpecially if a little Amen bole is diſ- 


ſolved therein; 


20: will Schubs the article of waters and 
my receipts, with giving an account of the 
wonderful waters which change the nature of 
bodies; of thoſe there is great variety. Near 
Armagh, in Ireland, is a lake wherein a ſtaff being 
fixed ſome months, the part that ſticks in the mud 
will be turned into iron; and that part encompaſſed 
with the water into ſtone, the reſt remaining as 
before : thus Giraldus and Maginius, but Brutus 
denies it. In the northern part of Ulſter is a 
ſpring, which in the ſpace of ſeven years petrifies 
woodor converts it into ſtone. The like is found 
in divers parts, as in Hungaty, Burgundy, Kc. &c. 


Vitruvius mention lake in Cappadocia, which 


converts wood into ſtone in one day. There are 
1 allo 
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Aſo waters ſuppoſed to tranſmute or turn iron int 
copper; others are ſaid to change the colour of 
the hair. Giraldus mentions a ſpring in Ireland, 
vhich turns the hair of thoſe perſons inſtantly grey 
who waſh therein. 


I niche here mention full an hundred receipts 
more, as the preparation of many curious articles 
in the chemical and perfumery branches; but, 
fearing I have tired the patience of my readers 
vith thoſe already given, perhaps from a notion of 
being deemed too copious, I will reſt here, and 
only mention that, by the ſamples produced, 
I ſhall have credit for ſaying, that I have got very 
many more receipts in my poſſeſſion, all of which I 
neither want the reſolution, perſeverance, aſſi- 
duity, nor abilities to ofter them to the world in 
the utmoſt perfection, being conſtantly employed 
in their preparation. I cannot help remarking, 
that while I build my hopes of ſucceſs on the 
fuperior quality of the ſeveral articles I deal in, 
hey at the ſame time are ſold as reaſonabable as 
at any ſhop or warehouſe in London; or perhaps 
more ſo, having it in my power to purchaſe at 
firſt hand every commodity in its utmoſt purity, 


I regret moſt ſincerely, that it is not in my power 
fo prepare this trifling performance to my wiſh ; 
by which I might hope for the renewal and conti- 
Far of the many favours received ſrom my 


a | maſt 
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moſt honoured friends, and the generous public. 
The only apology I can make for the inaccuracies 


which appear in this Work is, that the early and 
late hours of many days induſtry, and when the 
ſpirits were ſufficiently fatigued by other avoca- 
tions, was all the time I could allot to compoſe it. 
This is greatly to my diſadvantage; for, although 
J have not the vanity to ſet up for a proſeſſed au- 
thor, (my whole life having been ſpent in other 
purſuits) had I had an opportunity of devoting my 
whole time and attention, or a conſiderable part 
thereof, to this book, I flatter myſelf I ſhould have 
ſo far ſucceeded as to have merited, though in a 
ſmall degree, the approbation of the world even as 
a literary production. But, implicitly ſubmitting, 
I cannot but think that it will be of great utility; a 
conſiderable part of the matter being beyond all 
degree of praiſe ; how judiciouſly ſelected, I muſt 
leave the candid reader to determine, 
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AGE the FOURTH. 


* Then the ſoldier, 


pull of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 
« Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 
« Seeking the bubble reputation even in the cannon's mouth. 


— 


HOUGH verging from a chaos of error, 

| ftill wandering wide of his mark, in ſearch 

of he knows not what. Finding his paſt purſuits 
vain and delufive, and: that the paths of fame, 
glory, and happineſs, ſpring not from ſelf-dalliance 
nor juvenile pleaſures ; now does he toil in the 
breach, wake in winter camps, freeze near the pole, 
or ſcorch beneath the line. Now the Japaneſe 
are great and wiſe, then the manners of the wildeſt 
Huron pleaſe, anon the Cafrare or as wild Lap- 


lander ; thus, from eaſt to weſt, from ſouth to north, 


his wandering fancy runs; here he is a pupil of 
Plato, there of Diogenes, Pythagoras, Ariſtotle, or 
Socrates ; all by turns arreſt his mind, while nis 
ideas and purſuits are in perpetual confuſion. 


2 2 Tired 
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Tired of theſe reſearches and the martial life, he 
courts the vain bubble of popular applauſe. Now 


fired with. republicaniſm, would die with pleaſure 
for his country's good; but ſoon ſick of the many- 
headed monſter, is ready to ſhed his blood for his 
king. Soon wearied with pomp and purple mo- 
narchs, ſo fond is he of dear variety, that he would 
forego an angel's form to mingle with the fiends. 


Still without ſucceſs, he retires, like Cincinnatus, 
to his native fields, there to draw happineſs from 
retirement and agriculture; yet, like Noah's dove, 
he finds no reſt for the ſole of his foot. 


Men complain that life is ſhort, and yet they 
endeavour to render it ſhorter, not knowing how 
to make a proper uſe of it. - They lament the ra- 
pidity of time, and yet it is evident that it paſſes 
away much ſlower than they would have it, always 
eager after ſome diſtant object: they. regret the 
intermediate time which divides them from it: one 
wiſhes for to-morrow, another for a month, another 
for ten years; hence no one has the philoſophy 

to live to day, no one is ſatisfied with the preſent 
hour, but all think it drags on too heavily. When 
they complain that time flies too ſwiftly they are 
not fincere, they would give any thing to accele- 
rate its pace. They would readily expend their 
fortunes to conſume their whole life ; and perhaps, 


there is not an ind{idual who would not have re- 
duced 
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duced his exiſtence to the ſpace of a few hour 


if e had been maſter of the power of cancelling 
that time, which hung heavy on his reſtleſs mind, 
or that which in the eagerneſs of his expetctation, 
ſeparated him from the wiſhed-for moment. One 
ſpends half his days in going from Paris to Ver- 
failles, and from Verſailles to Paris; from town to 
country, and from country to town, from one place 
to another ; and his hours would be very tedious 
if he had not the ſecret of diſſipating them in this 
manner. He really leaves his concerns, in order 
to find employment in the purſuit of buſineſs. He 
hunts to fetch up the time he diſſipates, and which 
otherwiſe he would not know how to employ : or 
rather, on the contrary, he gallops for the ſake of 
galloping back again ; and comes poſt to town for 
no other end, but to return in the ſame manner. 
Mortals! will ye never ceaſe to reproach nature ? 
Why will you complain that life is ſhort, when it 
is not ſo ſhort as you wiſh it? If there is one 
among. you who can moderate his deſires, ſo as 
never to wiſh time to fly, ſuch a one will never 
think it too ſhort; to live and enjoy life will be 


the ſame thing, and ſhould it be his fate to die 


young, he will die full of days. 


Be a man. Confine yourſelf within the limits 
of your condition, ſtudy and learn thoſe limits, 
however narrow they may be; we are never un- 
happy while we keep within them, but only when 

| Z 22. | we 
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we exceed them, We are unhappy, whenever 
inordinate defires make us aim at impoſſibilities. 
We are unhappy when ve forget the condition of 
human nature to form an'imaginary exiſtence, from 
which we always drop into error. The only plea- 
ſures we are unwilling to quit, are thoſe we think 
we have a right to enjoy; we are eaſily diverted 
from thoſe which we think it impoſlible to attain. 
Defires without hope, create no uneaſineſs. A 
beggar is not tormented with the deſire of being a 
king ; a king does not wiſh to be a god, till he has 
forgotten that he is a man. The deluſions of pride 
are the ſources of our greateſt misfortunes, but 
the conſideration of the miſery of human nature, 
always makes a wiſe man moderate ; he preſeryes 
his ſtation, he is not reſtleſs to leave, he does not 
endeavour in vain to acquire what he cannot ſe- 
cure ; and applying his attention to enjoying what 
he has, he is, in fact, more rich and powerful in 
proportion as his deſires are more moderate than 
others. Shall a mortal andperiſhable being attempt 
to form everlaſting attachments on earth, where 
every thing fluctuates, where every thing decays, 
and from which he may be romoved to-morrow. 
Would you live happily and diſcreetly, attach 
. your mind to thoſe beauties which never de- 
cay ; let your deſires be limited to your condi- 
tion; let your duty go hand in hand with your in- 
clinations ; extend the law of neceſſity to moral 
accidents; learn to bear the loſs of every thing 
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which you may be deprived of; learn to renounce 
every thing at the command of virtue, and to raiſe 
your mind ſuperior to accidents; to detach your 
heart without breaking it; to be courageous in 
adverſity; in a word, learn never to be unhappy, 
to perſevere in your duty; in ſhort, never to be 
criminal, you will then be happy in ſpite of for- 
tune, and prudent in ſpite of your paſſions; then 
you will find a pleaſure even in the fruition of pre- 
carious tranſports, which nothing can interrupt ; 
you will enjoy them without their engroſſing you: 
and when you perceive that men, who are ſubjeQ 
to loſe every thing, enjoys that only which he 


knows how to renounce. It is true, you will not 


experience the illuſion of imaginary pleaſures, 


neither will you feel the uneaſineſs which is the 


reſult of them ; you will be a great gainer by the 
exchange, for theſe pains are real and frequent, 
the pleaſures are rare and fantaſtic. 


Having overcome ſo many deluſive notions, you 
will not be ſubſervient to that which ſets life at fo 
high a rate ; you will paſs your days without trou- 
ble, and end them without terror. You will quit 
life with the ſame eaſe that you renounce other 
enjoyments. Let others ſeized with dread, think 
their being at an end when they leave this world, 
you who know the true worth of exiſtence will 
think it does but begin. Death cloſes the life of 
the RY and gives birth to that of the juſt, 

The 
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The comfort of life depends on converſation, good 
offices, and concord. Human ſociety is like the 
working of an arch ſtone, and would fall to the 
ground if one piece did not ſupport another, 
Above all things let us have a tenderneſs for blood, 
and yet it is too little not to hurt, unleſs we profit 
by one another. We are to relieve the diſtreſſed, 
to put the wanderer into his way; and to divide 
our bread with the hungry]; which is but doing 
good to ourſelves, for we are only ſeveral members 
of one great body ; nay, we are all of a conſan- 
guinity, formed of the ſame materials, and deſigned 
for the ſame end ; this obliges us to a mutual ten- 
derneſs, converſe, and the other to live with regard 
to equity and juſtice. The love of ſociety is na · 
tural, but the choice of our company is matter of 
virtue and prudence. Noble examples ſtir us up 
to noble actions; and the very hiſtory of great and 
worthy public characters, inbvires a man with ge- 
nerous thoughts; it makes a man long to be in 
action, and doing of ſomething that the world 
may be the better for; as protecting the weak, 
delivering the oppreſſed; and puniſhing the inſo- 
lent. It is a great happineſs, the being conſcious 
of giving good examples; beſides that, it is the 
greateſt obligation any man can lay upon the age 
he lives in. He that converſes with the proud 
ſhall be puffed up; a luſtful acquaintance makes 
a man Jaſcivious ; and the way to ſecure a man 


from wickedneſs, is to withdraw from the exam» 
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ples of it ; it is bad to have them too near us, but 
worſe to have them within us. Ill examples, plea- 
ſure, eaſe, are, no doubt of it, great corrupters of 


manners. Rocky ground hardens the horſes hoofs. 


The mountaineer makes the beft ſoldier. The 
miner makes the beſt pioneer; and ſeverity of 
diſcipline, fortifies the mind in all exceſſes and ex- 
tremities of good and ill fortune: let us have re- 
courſe to great examples that have contemned both. 
Thoſe are the beſt inſtrutors that teach in their 
lives, and prove their words by their actions. As 
an ill air may endanger a good conſtitution, ſo 
may a place of ill example endanger a good mind; 
nay, there are ſome places that have a kind of 
privilege to be licentious, and where luxury and 
diſipation ſeem to be lawful ; for great example, 

give both .authority and excuſe to wickedneſs ; 
thoſe places are to be avoided as deſtruftive of 


ror by his arms, he was overcome by his pleaſures. 
I would as ſoon live among butchers as among 
cooks, not but that a man may be temperate in 
any place ; but to ſee drunken men ſtaggering up 
and down every where, and only the ſpectacles of 
luſt, luxury, and exceſs before our eyes, it is not 


lafe to expoſe ourſelves to temptations which the 


victorious Hannibal himſelf could not reſiſt. What 
ſhall become of us, then, that are ſubdued, and 
given. ground to our luſts already? He that has 


to 


our morals. Hannibal himſelf was unmanned by. 
the looſeneſs of Campania; and though a conque- - 
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to do with an enemy in his breaſt, has a harder 
taik upon him than he that has to encounter one 
in the field; his hazard is greater if he loſes 
ground; and his duty is perpetual, for he has no 
place or time for reſt. » If I give way to pleaſure 
I muſt alſo yield to grief, to poverty, to labour, 
ambition, and anger, until I am torn to pieces by 
my misfortunes and luſts. But againſt all this 
philoſophy propounds liberty; that is to ſay, a li- 
berty from the ſervice of accidents ahd fortune. 
There is nothing that does more miſchief to man- 
kind, than mercenary maſters of philoſophy, that 
do not live as they teach; they give a ſcandal to 
virtue. How can any man expect that a ſhip 
could ſteer a fortunate courſe, when the pilot lies 
wallowing in his own vomit. It is a uſual thing 
firſt to learn to do ill ourſelves, and then to inſtruct 
others to do ſo; but that man muſt needs be very 
wicked, that has gathered to himſelf the wickedneſs 
of other people. The beſt converſation is with 
the philoſophers, that is to ſay, with ſuch of them 
as teach matters not words; that preach to us things 
neceſſary, and keep us in the practice of them; 
there can be no peace in human life without the 
contempt of all events. There is nothing that 
puts better thoughts into a man, or ſooner ſets 
him right that is out of his way, than a good com- 
panion ; for example has the force of a precept, 
and touches the heart with an affeQtion to good- 


neſs: and not only- the ſeeing of a wiſe man de- 
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light us, but the very encounter of him ſuggeſts 
profitable contemplations, ſuch as a man finds him- 
ſelf moved with when he goes into a holy place. 
I will take more care with whom I eat and drink; 
than what, for without a friend the table is a 
manger. Writing does well, but perſonal diſ- 
courſe and converſation does better; for men give 
great credit to their ears, and take ſtronger impreſ- 
ſions from example than precept. Cleanthes had 
never hit Zeno ſo to the life, if he had not been 
with him at all his privacies, and had not watched 
and obſerved him whether or no he praQtiſed as he 
taught. Plato got more from the manners of So- 
crates than from his words; and it was not the 
ſchool, but the company and the familiarity of Epi- 
curus that made Metrodorus, Hermathus and 
Polydamus ſo famous. Now, though it be by 
inſtint that we covet ſociety and avoid ſolitude, 
ve ſhould yet take this along with us, that the 
more acquaintance the more danger; nay, there is 
not one man of a hundred that is to be truſted with 
himſelf. If company cannot alter us it may in- 
terrupt us; and he that ſo much as ſtops on the 
way, loſes a great deal of a ſhort life, which we 
yet make ſhorter by our inconſtancy. If an ene- 
my is at our heels what haſte ſhould we make; but 
death is ſo, and yet we never mind it. There is 
no venturing of tender and eaſy natures among 
the people, for-it is odds that they will go over to 
the major party. It would perhaps ſhame the 
conſtancy of Socrates, Cato, Lzlius, or any of 
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us all, even when our a are at the height, 
to ſtand the ſhock of vice, that preſſes upon us with 
a kind of public authority. A world of miſchief 
may be done by one ſingle example of ayarice and 
luxury; one voluptuous palate makes a great 
many : a- wealthy neighbour ſtirs up envy, and a 
fleering companion moves ill nature; where he 
comes. What will become of theſe people then 
that expoſe themſelves to a popular violence, which 
is both ways, either if they comply with the wick- 
ed becauſe they are many, or quarrel with the 
multitude becauſe, they are not principled alike. 
The beſt way is, to retain and aſſociate only with 
thoſe that may be the better for us and we for 
them. Theſe reſpetts are mutual, for while we 
teach we learn to deal freely. I dare not truſt 
myſelf in the hands of much company. I never go 
abroad, that I come home again the ſame man I 
went out ; ſomething or other that I had ſubdued 
gets head again. It is with our minds as it is with 
our bodies after a long indiſpoſition, we are grown 
fo tender,-that the leaſt breath of air expoſes us to 
a relapſe; and it is no wonder if a numerous con- 
verſation be dangerous, where there is ſcarce any 
ſingle man but by his diſcourſe, example, or beha- 
viour does not either recommend to us, or imprint 
in us, or, by a kind of contagion, inſenſibly infett 
us, with one vice or other, and the more pec le 
the greater 1s the peril ; eſpecially let us have a 
care of public ſpectacles, where wickedneſs inſi- 
| nuates 
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nuates itſelf with pleaſures; and above all others, 
let us avoid ſpectacles of cruelty and blood, and 
have nothing to do vith thoſe that are perpetually 
whining and complaining; there may be faith and . 
kindneſs there, but no peace. People that are 
either ſad or fearful, we do commonly for their 
own fakes ſet a guard upon them, for fear they 
hould make an ill uſe of being alone; eſpecially 
the imprudent, who are ſtill contriving of miſ- 
chief either for others or for themſelves, in che- 
rſhing their luſts or forming their deſigns. So 
much for the choice of companions ; we ſhall now 
proceed to that of a friend. 


Of all felicity, the moſt charming is that of a 
firm and gentle friendſhip. It ſweetens all our 
cares, diſpels all our ſorrows, and counfels in all 
extremities: nay, if there were no other comfort in 
it than the bare exerciſe of ſo generous a virtue, 
for that fingle reaſon, a man would not be with- 
out it. Beſides that, it is a ſovereign antidote 
againſt all calamities, and often againſt the fears of 
death itſelf. But we are not yet to number our 
friends by the viſits that are made us, and to con- 
found the decencies of ceremony and commerce, 
vith the offices of united affettions, 


Caius Gracchus, and after him Livius Druſus, 
vere the men that introduced among the Romans, 
the faſhion of ſeparating their viſitants. Some 
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were taken into their cloſets, others were only ad- 
mitted into the anti- chamber, and ſome again were 
fain to wait in the hall, perhaps, or in the court. 
So that they had their firſt, their ſecond, and their 
third rate friends; but none of them true: only 
they are called fo in courſe, as we ſalute ſtrangers 
with ſome title or other of reſpe@ at a venture. 
There is no depending upon thoſe men that only 
take their compliment in their turn, and / rather 
flip through the door than enter at it. He will find 
himſelf in a great miſtake, that either ſeeks for a 
friend in a palace, or tries him at a feaſt. The 
great difficulty reſts in the choice of him; that is 
to ſay, in the firſt place, let him be virtuous, for 
vice is contagious; and there 1s no. truſting of the 
ſound and the fick together. And he ought to 
be a wiſe man too, if one knew where to find him; 
but in this caſe, he that is leaſt ill, is beſt ; and the 
higheſt degree of human prudence, is only the 
moſt venial folly. That friendſhip where men's af- 
fections are cemented by an equal and by a com- 
mon love of goodneſs, it is not either hope or 
fear, or any private intereſt that can ever diſſolve 
it; but we carry it with us to our graves, and lay 
down our lives for it with ſatisfaction. Paulina's 
good and mine (ſays our author) are fo wrapt up 
together, that in conſulting her comfort, I pro- 
vided for my own; and when I could not prevail 
on her to take leſs care for me, ſhe prevailed on 
me to take more care of myſelf. Some people 

make 
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make it a queſtion, whether it is the greater delight, 
the employing of an old friendſhip, or the acquir- 
ing of a new one; but it is in preparing of a 
friendſhip, and in the poſſeſſion: of it, as it is with 
a huſhandman in ſowing and reaping, His de- 
light is the hope of his labour in one caſe, and 
the fruit of it in the other. My converſation hes 
among books, but yet in the letters of a friend, 
methinks, I have his company; and when I an- 
ſwer them, I do not only write, but ſpeak; and 


in effect, a friend is an eye, a heart, a tongue, a 
hand, at all diſtances; when friends ſee one ano- 


ther perſonally, they do not ſee them as they 
do when then they are divided, while the medita- 
tion dignifies the proſpett ; but they are in effect 
abſent, even when they are preſent. Conſider 
their nights apart, their private ſtudies, their 
ſeparate employments, and neceſſary viſits ; and 
they are almoſt as much together divided as 
preſent. True friends are the whole world to one 
another; and he that is a friend to himſelf, is alſo a 
friend to mankind. Even in my very ſtudies, the 
greateſt delight I take in what I learn, is the teach- 
ing of it to others. For there is no reliſh methinks, 
in the poſſeſſing any thing, without a partner ; nay, 
if wiſdom itſelf were offered me upon condition 
only of keeping it to myſelf, I ſhould undoubtedly 
efuſe it. Lucillus tells us, that he was written 
to by a friend, but cautions me withal, not to ſay 
any thing of the affair in queſtion, for he himſelf 
2 ſtands 
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| Nands upon the ſame guard; and what iy this, but 


to affirm and to deny the ſame thing in the ſame 
breath; in calling a man a friend, whom we dare 
not truſt as our own ſoul ; for there muſt be no re- 
ſerves in friendſhip: as much deliberation as you 
pleaſe before the league is ſtruck, but no doubt- 
ings or jealouſies after. It is as a prepoſterous weak - 
neſs to love a man before we know him, and not 
to care for him after. It requires time to conſi- 
der of a friendſhip, but the reſolution once taken 


entitles him to my very heart. I look upon my 


thoughts to be as ſafe in his breaſt as in my own. 
I ſhall, without any ſcruple, make him the confi- 
dent of my moſt ſecret cares and councils. It goes 
a great way towards making a man faithful, to let 
him underſtand that you think him ſo ; and he that 
does ſo much as ſuſpeR that I will deceive him; gives 
me a kind of right to cozen him: when I am with 
my friend, methinks I am alone, and as much at 
liberty to ſpeak any thing as to think it; and as 
our hearts are one, ſo muſt our intereſts and com- 
merce: for friendſhip lays all things in common, 
and nothing can be good to the one that is not 
good to the other. I do not ſpeak of ſuch a com- 
munity as to deſtroy one another's proſperity ; but 
as the father and mother have two children, not 
one a piece, but each one of them two. But let 
us have à care above all things, that our kindneſs 
be right and fully founded; for where there is 
any other invitation to friendſhip but itſelf, that 


friendſhip. 


| FE 867 1 
friendſhip will be bought and ſold. He derogates 


from the majeſty of it, which makes it only depen» 
dent upon good 8 It is a narrow conſide- 
ration for a man to place himſelf in the thought of 
a friend, becauſe, ſays he, I ſhall have one to 
help me when I am fick, in priſon, or in want. A 
brave man ſhould rather take delight in the cons 
templation of doing the ſame offices to another. 
He that loves a man for his own fake f is in an er- 
ror... A friendſhip of intereſt cannot laſt any 
longer than the intereſt itſelf ; and this is the rea- 
ſon, that men in proſperity are ſo much followed ; 
and when a man goes down the wind, nobody goes 
near him. Temporary friendſhip will never and 
the teſt. One man is forſaken for fear or profit, 
another is betrayed. It is a negociation, not a 
friendſhip, that has an eye to advantage only 
through the corruption of tunes ; that which was 


\_ formerly a friendſhip, is now become a deſign upon 


a booty after your teſtament, and you loſe your 
friend. But my end of friendſhip i is to have one 
dearer.to me than, myſelf, and for the ſaving of 
whoſe life I would chearfully lay down my own. 
Taking this along with me, that only wiſe men can 
be friends, the others are companions; and that 
there is a great difference alſo between love and 
friendſhip : the one may ſometimes do us hurt, the 


other always good: for one friend is helpful to ano- 


ther in all caſes, as well in proſperity as in afflic- 
tion; we receive comfort even at a diſtance from 


thoſe 
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thoſe we e love, but then it is light and faint; ; 
whereas, preſence and converſation touches us to 
the quick, eſpecially if we find the man we love 
to be ſuch a perſon as we wiſn.— It is uſual with 
princes, to reproach the living by commending 
the dead; and to praiſe theſe people for ſpeaking 
truth, from whom there is no longer any danger of 
hearing it. This was Auguſtus's caſe; he was 
forced to baniſh his daughter Julia, for her com- 
mon and proſtitute impudence ; and ſtill upon freſh 


information he was often heard to ſay, if Agrippa 


or Mecænas had been now alive, this would never 
have been; but yet, where the fault lay may be a 
queſtion ; for perchance it was his own, that had 
rather complain for the want of them than ſeek 
for others as good. The Roman loſſes by war 
and by fire, Auguſtus could quickly ſupply and 
repair; but for the love of two friends, he la- 
mented his whole life after. Xerxes, a vain and 
fooliſh prince, when he made war upon Greece, 
one told him it would never come to a battle; 
another, that he would find only empty cities and 
countries, for they would not ſo much as ſtand the 
fame of his coming. Others ſoothed him In the 
opinion of his prodigious numbers, and they all 
concurred to put him up to his deſtruction. Only 
Democrates adviſed him not to depend too much 
on his numbers, for he would rather find them a 
burthen to him than an advantage; and that three 


hundred men in the ſtraits of the mountains, would 
be 
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de ſufficient to give a check to his whole army, * 


and that ſuch an accident would turn his vaſt num- 
bers into confuſion. It fell out afterwards as he 
foretold, and he had thanks for his fidelity. A 
miſerable prince, that among ſo many thouſand 
ſubjects had but one ſervant to tell him truth. 


There is no profeſſion held in greater eſtimation 
than that of the ſword, Mankind entertaining the 
higheſt ideas of thoſe military heroes, who are good 
for nothing but to knock one another on the head; 
this profeſſion alſo, inſtead of enabling you to 
diſpenſe with other reſources, will only render 
them the more neceſſary: it being part of the honour 
attached to a military life, to ruin thoſe who pro- 
ſeſs it, not that all are actually rumed by it. It is. 
inſenſibly becoming the faſhion, for ſoldiers to 
make fortunes as well as other people ; but I have 
no thoughts of your following my deſire, to imi- 
tate them in the methods they take to accompliſh 
that end. You are to know allo, that even in the 
army, courage opens not the way to wealth or 
honours, unleſs indeed, it be that kind of courage 
which is difplayed before the ladies. On the con- 
trary, the more ſervile and common wretch in the 
corps, 1s always in the faireſt road to preferment. 
If you are a ſoldier in good earneſt, you will be 
deſpiſed, hated, and perhaps diſmiſſed, or at leaſt, 
loaded with the mortification of ſeeing your com- 
ndes preferred over your head ſor riſking your 

Bbb fortunes 
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| fortunes' in the trenches, while they were more 


ſacceſifully 6s i in riſking theirs at the 
nene. 4 


| n my be worthy notice to remark, that an 
army is a large body of ſoldiers conſiſting of horſe 
and foot, under the command of a general, with 
* ranks of ſubordinate officers under him. 


An army conſiſts of ſquadrons and battalions, 
and is uſually divided into three corps, which are 
ranged in three lines ; the firſt line is called the 
' vanguard; the ſecond, the main body; and the 
third, the rear guard, or body of reſerve, The 
middle of each line is poſſeſſed by foot: the ca- 
valry form the wings on the right and left; and 
ſometimes they alſo place ſquadrons of horſe in 
the intervals between the battalions. When the 
army is ranged in order of battle, they are five feet 
- diſtance between the horſe, and three between the 
foot. But in the rank, the file contrats, and 
its front leſſens almoſt to one half in each line; 
the battalions are diſtant from each other about 
180 feet: diſtance about equal to the extent of 
their front, and the ſame holds good with regard 
to the ſquadrons, which are about goo feet diſtant, 
the extent of their own front. Their intervals 
are leſt for the ſquadrons and battalions of the 
ſecond line to range themſelves againſt the inter- 
vals of the firſt line, and then of the third line 


againl! 
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againſt thoſe intervals of the ſecond, that both the 


one and the other may march more readily through 
theſe ſpaces to the enemy. There is uſually goo 
foot left between the firſt line and the ſecond, and 
fo between the fecond line and the third, that 
there may be room to rally when the ſquadrons 
and battalions are broke. | 


Long experience has ſhown, that in Europe, a 
prince of a million of ſubjefts cannot keep an 
army of above ten thouſand men without ruining 
himſelf; it was otherwiſe in the ancient Republics. 
The proportion of ſoldiers to the reſt of the peo- 
ple, which are now about one to an hundred, might. 
then be as about one to eight. The reaſon ſeems 
owing to that portion of lands, which the ancient 
founders of commonwealths made among their 
ſubjeQs ; ſo that every man had a conſiderable pro- 
perty to defend, and had means to defend it with; 


whereas among us, the lands and riches of a nation 


being ſpread among a few, the reſt have no way 
of ſubſiſting but by trades, arts, and the like ; and 
have neither ftee property to defend, nor means 
to enable them to go to war in defence of it, with- 
out ſtarving their families. A large part of our 
people are either artizans or ſervants, and ſo only 


miniſter to the luxury and effeminacy of the 


great. While the equality of lands ſubſiſted, Rome, 
though only a little ſtate, being refuſed the ſuc- 
cours which the Latins were obliged to furniſh after 
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the taking of the city in the conſulate of Camillus, 


preſently raiſed ten legions within their own walls; 
which was more, Livy affures us, than they were 
able to do in his time, though maſters of the 
greateſt part of the world, A full proof, adds the 
hiſtorian, that we are not grown ſtronger ; and that 
which ſwells our cities, is uſually luxury, and the 
means and effects of it. Our armies originally 
were a ſort. of militia, compoſed chiefly of the 
vaſlals and tenants of the lords; when each com- 
pany had ſerved the number of days or months 
enjoined by their tenure, or the cuſtoms of the 
fees they held, they returned home. The armies 
of the empire conſiſted of divers bodies of troops 
furniſhed by the ſeveral circles. The groſs of the 
French army under the Merovingian race, conſiſt- 
ed of infantry; under Pepin and Charlemagne, 
the armies conſiſted almoſt equally of cavalry and 
foot. But fince the declenſion of the Carlovig- 
nian line, the fees being come hereditary, the 
national armies, ſays Le Gendre, are chiefly 
cavalry. The armies of the Grand Signior conlilt 
chiefly of Janiſſaries, Spahis, and Timariots. 


I might relate at full the exerciſes of ſoldiers, 
and give complete rules for the whole art of war, 
naval and military; but being much afraid I ſhall 
be deemed tedious in what I have already ſaid, I 
vill conclude this age with the following remark ; 
-at the ſame time I ought to promiſe, that as the va- 
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rieus articles relating to the hair has been ſo fully: 
* handled, any thing I may urge further: may ap- 
pear totally extraneous, and void of all reaſon. 
Nevertheleſs I would keep up the appearance, if 
ever ſo light, of being a guide to man through 
life; and if my attempts are evident with regard 
to health, happineſs, wiſdom, and morality, they 
ſhould allo keep their eye in ſome meaſure on the 
external or ſeeming part of mankind. In particular 
my aim would be to point out ſome happy rules 
for preſerving the hair at this age as well as 
another, as a pleaſant ornament through life. The 
poſſeſſions of which, like moſt other enjoyments, is 
held of little conſequence, but when once loſt it is 
then ſeriouſly bemoaned. Yet after having ſo fully 
explained myſelf relating to the hair, little elſe can 
now be ſaid, but barely to put you in remembrance, 
how eaſy it is to imagine, that the mind and 
body muſt undergo various revolutions under 
ſo many various purſuits. And during this age, 
it may be proper to remark, that while nature is 
at perpetual variance with herſelf, there are more 
of both ſexes loſe their hair than at any other 
period through life. Regular attention ſhould 


, therefore be paid to the direttions in age the 
. third, particularly by thoſe who may have occa- 
Il ſion to viſit the colder and hotter climates. It 
1 ought not to be forgot, that if the genuine virtues of 


my ſpecifics here recommended, were ſufficiently 
known by thoſe who wallow in voluptuouſneſs in 


both 
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both the Indies, as well as other countries where 
dreſs and ornaments are the leading objefts of 
their lives, and where ſuch pleaſure js taken in 
decking the hair and looſely braiding it in all the 
fanciful modes practiſed by thofe beyond the 
Ganges, or the ſtill more luxuriant inhabitants on 
the La Plata, would meet with proper encourage- 
ment, as the ſun and wind in thoſe climates are 
very powerful enemies to the hair. 


Captains of ſhips therefore, and all who reſort 
to theſe countries, would do well to make a trial 
of them, and muſt certainly find their trouble 
amply recompenſed. It may be aſked, if the four 
ſpecifics heretofore ſo ſtrongly recommended are 
bf ſuch rare virtue, why not give a further and 
more minute detail of their excellencies ? This I 
own might be in ſome meaſure neceſſary, were it 
not conſidered, how dull and tireſome ſuch themes 
are, having already been full tireſome enough; and 
regarding the pleaſure and entertainment of my 
friends and readers beyond every other conſidera- 
tion, I ſhall only obſerve, that they well anſwer 
every purpoſe therein aſſigned them; and indeed, 
far exceed what I have ſaid of them, if only they 
have a fair trial according to the directions; if 
theſe are adhered to, their merit will ſoon gain 
them credit from the world beyond, what is in the 
power of any pen to procure. 
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«« With fair round belly, with good capon lined ; 
«© With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cur, 

Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſlances, 

And fo he plays his part.“ 


SCAPED the Stygian pool, behold him 
ſtand like a tower, firm and undaunted : 
before in a labyrinth of doubt, from which the 


clue of time has extricated him. Now he beholds 
the ſun, and this green earth ſo fair. 


n——— Now gain'd the happy coaſt, 
„Oft turns and ſees with a delighted eye, 

„ Midſt rocks and ſhelves the broken billows fly ; 
« And while outrageous winds the deep deform, 
„Smiles on the tumult and enjoys the ſtorm.” 


For the noble mind turns all occurences to its 
own advantage: well may he expreſs himſelf 
with the emphatic Dr. Young, none there are 
happy but the truly fooliſh, or the truly wiſe. 
At thirty, a man ſubjeQs himſelf a fool: knows it 
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at forty ; and though it may appear quaintly urged, 
ſurely it is what may be called human wiſdom, in a 
great degree, tobe fully ſenſible of our own extreme 
folly ; for what is the fartheſt bolt of earthly wiſdom 
but folly in the extreme. Now the rational man, 
diveſted of yguthful. folly, and of all the vain pur- 
ſuits in life, enjoys the preſent hour, nor fears the 
future, nor laments the paſt : behold him a reve- 
rend and awful example for the youth of his coun- 
try to follow; for affliction, adverſity, and misfor- 
tune, fly over his head, ſhoot wide, or ſpend their 
ſhafts in vain; the gathering tempeſts how}, the 
ſurges beat, but he nobly ſtems the tide, hurls back 
defiance in their teeth, baffling all their attempts ; 
as Britain, thy hoar cliffs the loud ſea wave : he, 
like old father Atlas, when, ſtorms and tempeſts 
thunders on his brow, and oceans break their bil- 
fows at his feet, he e Ones and glories in 
his height.” No misfortune, no affliction, no haughty 
ſtep or word of a ſuperior or inferior can draw 
him from his line, or ruffle his temper. Long has 
he ſeen the world, and known the diſpoſition of 
mortals ; and from their whims, their ſmiles, their 
frowns, and every wile, he is equally on his guard. 
Behold him now from his wiſdom enjoy with a 
chearful heart the comforts of the world; hear his 
good name, like the ſweeteſt of odours diffuſe it- 
ſelf around. 


Behold 
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Behold the generous youth, eager to rec: ive in- 
ſtruction ſrom him; ſee his family place their joy 
in him ; his ſervants call him father, and live but for 
him. The poor, needy, and fatherleſs bleſs him 
all eyes are enraptured with him, from whence he 
derives every earthly joy ; to maintain which he 
is an enthuſiaſtic devotee at the ſhrine of Fortune, 
loving her ſmiles, but not dejetted with her frowns. 
This advice, I hope, will- not be deemed here 


neither improper nor worldly ; as I have before 


ſaid that every wiſe and good man mult fo far be 
a man of the world as not to be duped by the illi- 
terate and low-minded, who nine-out of ten have 
no human ſenſation, but the over-reaching their 
ſellow · creatures, if it may be ſo called; therefore 
cannot help remarking in this place, that, although 
philoſophers, ingenious writers, and what have 
been generally called wiſe men, in all ages have 
deſpiſed and held in the moſt fovereign eontempt 


the goddeſs Fortune (and it muſt be allowed that - 


in a true golden age, indeed, ſhe could have no 
lures) yet, till they can find thephiloſopher's ſtone, 
or force the grofſer minds to be of their opinion, 


in the modern world, no wiſe man can well be 
blamed for ſacrificing at her ſhrine, 


The whole Duty of Man may be reduced to 


the two/points of abſtinence and patience; tempe · 


rance in. proſperity,. and courage in adverſity. 
ores vil have it that a wiſe man will bear all 
| 1 injuries, 
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injuries, but the ſtoics will not allow thoſe thing; 
to be injuries which Epicurus calls ſo ; now betwixt 
. theſe two there is the ſame difference that we find 
between two gladiators—the one receives wounds, 
but yet maintains his ground, the other tells the 
people when he is in blood that it is but a ſcratch, 
and will not ſuffer any body to part them. An 
injury cannot be received but it muſt be done; 
but it may be done and yet not received; as a man 
may be in the water and not ſwim, but if he ſwims 
it is preſumed he is in the water; or, if a bow or 
ſhot be levelled at us, it may ſo happen that a man 
may miſs his aim, or ſome accident interpoſe that 
may divert the miſchief; that which hurts is paſ- 
five, and inferior to that which hurts it; but you will 
ſay that Socrates was condemned and put to death, 
and ſo received an injury; but I anſwer, that the 

tyrantsdid him an injury, and yet he received 
none. He that ſteals any thing from me, and 
hides it in my own houſe, though I have not loſt 
it, yet he has ſtolen it. He that lies with his own 
wife and takes her for another woman, though the 
woman be honeſt the man is an adulterer. Suppoſe 
a man gives me a draught of poiſon, and it proves 
not ſtrong enough to kill me, his guilt is never 
the leſs for the diſappointment. He that makes 
a paſs at me is as much a murderer though I put ii 
by, as if he ſtuck me to the heart; it is the 
intention and not the effect that conſtitutes the 
crime, He is a murderer, that has the will of 
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killing and laying before his hands are e 


in blood; as it is ſacrilege the very intention of 


laying violent hands on holy things. If a philo- 
ſopher be expoſed to torments, the axe over his 
head, his body wounded, his guts in his hands, I 
will allow him to groan, for virtue itſelf cannot 
diveſt him of the nature of man ; but if his mind 
ſtand firm he has diſcharged his part. 


A great mind enables a man to maintain his 
ſation with honour, ſo that he only makes uſe of 
what he meets in his way, as a pilgrim that would 
fain be at his journey's end. 


| It is the excellence of a great mind to aſk no- 
thing and to want nothing, and to ſay I will have 
nothing to do with Fortune, that repulſes Cato and 


prefers Vatinius. He that quits his hold, and 


accounts any thing good that is not honeſt, runs 
gaping after caſualties ; ſpends his days in anxie 

and vain expectations: that man is miſerable ; 
and yet it is hard, you will ſay, to be baniſhed or 
caſt into priſon, nay, what if it were to be burnt, 
or any other way deſtroyed. We have examples 
in all ages and in all caſes, of great men that have 
triumphed over all misfortunes. Metellus ſuffered 
exile reſolutely, Rutilius chearfully ; Socrates 
diſputed in a dungeon, and though he might have 
made his eſcape refuſed, to ſhew the world how 
eaſy a thing it was to ſubdue the two great terrors 
Cer 2 of 
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of mankind, death and a priſon. What ſhall we 
'fay of Mutius Scevola, a, man only of military 
courage, and without the help of either philoſophy 
or letters, who, when he found that he had killed 
the ſecretary inſtead of Porſenna the prince, burn- 
ed his right-hand to aſhes for the miſtake, and held 
his arm in the flame tifl-it was taken away by his 
very enemies. 


/ 


\- Porſenna did more eafily pardon Mutius for 
bis intent to kill him, than Mutius forgave him- 
felf for miffing his aim: he might have done a 
| luckier thing but not a braver. It is only for a 
| great mind to judge of great things, for other. 
wiſe that which is our infirmity will ſeem to be ano- 
ther perſon's, as a ſtrait ſtick in the water appears 
to be crooked. He that yields draws upon his 
own head his own ruin, for we are ſure to get the 
! better of Fortune if we would ſtruggle with her, 
if Fencers and vreſtlers, we fee what blows and 
| bruiſes they endure, not only for honour but for 

exerciſe ; if we turn our backs once we are routed 

and purſued. That man only is happy that draws 

good out of evil, that ſtands faſt to his judgment, 

and, unmoved with any external violence, or, 
| however, fo little moved that the keeneſt arrow 
=D in the quiyer of Fortune is but as the prick of a 


needle to him rather than a wound, and all ber 


it other weapons fall as upon the roof of a houle, 
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that erackles and (lips of again vidhout any a 
Mage to the inhabitants. 


A generous and clear-ſighted man will take it 
for « bappineſs to encounter ill-fortune. It is 
nothing for a man to hold up his head in a calm, 
but to maintain his poſt when all others have 
quitted their ground; and there to ſtand upright 
while other men are beaten down, this is divine 
and praiſe-worthy, What ill is there in torments, 
or in thoſe things which are commonly accounted 
grievous croſſes ? The greateſt evil is the want of 
courage; the bowing and ſubmitting to them, 
which can never happen to a wiſe man, for be 
ſtands upright under any weight; nothing that 
is to be borne diſpleaſes him, he knows his 
ſtrength, and whatſoever may be any man's lot 
he never complains if it be his own. Nature, he 
ſays, never deceives any body: ſhe does not tell 
us whether our children ſhall be fair or foul, wiſe 
or fooliſh, good ſubjetts or traitors, nor whether 
our fortune ſhall be good or bad. We muſt not 
judge of a man by his ornaments, but ſtrip him 
of all bis advantages, and the impoſtures of his 
ſortune, nay, of his very body too, and look into 
bis mind. If he can fee a naked {word at big 
eyes without ſo much as winking; if he makes it a 
thing indifferent to him, whether his life goes out 
at his throat or at his mouth ; if he can hear him- 
ſelf ſentenced to torments or exile, and under the 
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very hands of the executioners, ſay this to him- 


ſelf, all this I am provided for, and it is no more 
than what a man that is to ſuffer the fate of hu- 
manity ſhould be, be has the temper of mind 
that ſpeaks the man happy; and without this, all 
the complacence of external comforts ſigniſy no 
more than the perſonating a king upon the ſtage. 
When the curtain is drawn we are players again; 
not that I pretend to exempt a wiſe man out of 
the number of men, as if he had no ſenſe of pain, 


but I reckon on him as compounded of body and 
ſoul: the body is irrational and may be galled, 


burned, and tortured, but the rational part is fear- 


Teſs, invariable, and not to be ſhaken; this it is 


that I reckon upon as the ſupreme good of man; 
which, until it be perſected, is but an unſteady 
agitation of thought, and in the perfettion an im- 


' moveable ſtability. It is not in our contentions 


with Fortune as in thoſe of the theatre, where we 
may throw down our arms and pray for quarter, 


but there we muſt die firm and reſolute. There 


needs no encouragement in thoſe things which we 
are inclined to by a natural inſtinR, as the pre- 
ſervation of ourſelves with eaſe and pleaſure ; but, 
If it comes to the trial of our faith by torments, or 
courage by wounds, theſe are difficulties that we 
muſt be armed againſt by philoſophy and precept ; 
and yet all this is no more than what we were 
born to, and no matter of wonder at all : ſo that a 


wiſe man prepares himſelf for it, expecting that 
„ what- 
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te. whatſqever may be will be; my body is frail, and 


liable, not only to the impreſſions of violence but 


d affliftions alſo, that naturally ſucceed our plea- 


ſures. Full meals bring crudities ; drinking. &c. 
makes the hands to ſhake and the knees to trem- 
ble; it is only the ſurprize and newneſs of the 


thing that makes that misfortune: terrible, which 


by premeditation might be made eaſy to us; for 
that which ſome people make light by ſufferance, 
others do by foreſight. Whatſoever is neceſſary we 
muſt bear patiently ; it is no new thing to die, no 
new thing to mourn, and no new thing to be merry 
again. If I be poor, I ſhall have company in ba- 
niſhment. I will think myſelf born there; if I die 
T ſhall be no more ſick, and it is a thing I can do 
but once. 


Let us never wonder at any thing we are born 
to, for no man has reaſon to complain where we 
are all in the ſame condition; he that eſcapes 
might have ſuffered, and it is but equal to ſubmit 
to the law of mortality. We muſt undergo the 
colds of winter, the heats of ſummer, the diſtem- 
pers of the air, and the diſeaſes of the body; a 
wild beaſt meets us in one place, and a man that 
is brutal in another ; we are here aſſaulted by fire, 
there by water. We are to bear all accidents, as 
unkind ſeaſons, diſtempers and diſeaſes ; and why 
may we not reckon the aQtions of wicked men, 
even among thoſe. accidents; their deliberations 

. are 
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are not counſels but frauds, ſnares, and inordinate 
motions of the mind; and they are not without a 
thouſand pretenſions and occaſions of doing a 
man miſchief: they have their informers, their 
knights of the poſt; they can make an intereſt 
with powerful men, and one may be robbed as 
well upon the bench as upon the highway; they 
lie in wait for advantages, and live in perpetual 
agitations between hope and fear: whereas he 
that is truly compoſed will ſtand all ſhocks, either 
of violence, flatterers, or menaces, without per- 
turbation ; it is inward fear that makes us curious 
after what we hear abroad. It is an error to at- 
tribute either good or ill to Fortune, but the mat- 
ter of it; we may, and we ourſelves are, the oc- 
caſion of it, being in effect the artificers of our 
own happineſs or miſery, for the mind is above 
fortune; if that be evil, it makes every thing elſe 
be ſo too; but if it be right and ſincere, it cor- 
refts what is wrong, and mollifies what is hard 
with modeſty and courage. TPhere is a great dif- 
ference among thoſe whom the world calls wiſe 
men; ſome take up private reſolutions of oppo- 
fing fortune, but they cannot go through with 
them ; for they are either dazzled with ſplendor 
on the one hand, or affrighted with terrors on the 
other; but there are others that will cloſe and 
grapple with fortune, and till come off victorious. 
Mutius overcame the fire, Regulus the gibbet, 


Socrates poiſon, Rutihus baniſhment, Cato death, 


Fabricius 
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Fabricius riches, Tubero poverty, and Sextius 
bonours. But there are ſome again ſo delicate, 
they cannot ſo much as bear a ſcandalous report; 
which is the ſame thing as if a man ſhould quar- 
rel for being joſtled in a croud, or daſhed as he 
walks in the ſtreets; he that has a great way to 
go muſt expett to ſlip, tumble, and be tired. To 
the luxurious man frugality is a puniſhment; la- 
bour and induſtry to the ſluggard, nay, ſtudy itſelf 
is a torment to him. Not that theſe .things are 
hard to us by nature, but we ourſelves are vain 
and irreſolute; nay, we wonder many of us how 
any man can live without wine, or endure to riſe 
lo early in a morning. A brave man muſt expect 
to be toſſed, for he is to ſteer his courſe in the teeth 
of fortune, and to work againſt wind and weather. 
In the ſuffering of torments there appears but one 
virtue; a man's exerciſes are many; that which is 
moſt eminent is patience, which is but a branch of 
fortitude ; but there is prudence alſo in choice of 
the action, and in the bearing what we cannot 
avoid; and here is conſtancy in bearing it reſo- 
lutely, and there are the ſame concurrence allo of 
ſeveral virtues, in other generous undertakings. 
When Leonidas was to carry his zoo men into 
Thermopylæ, to put a ſtop to Xerxes, his huge 
army, Come fellow ſoldiers,” ſays he, „eat 
your dinners here, as if you were to ſup in another 
world ;” and they anſwered his reſolution. How 
plain and imperious was that ſhort ſpeech of Edi- 
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tas to his men upon a deſperate action, and how 
glorious a mixture of bravery and prudence, 
Soldiers,“ ſays he, it is neceſſary for us to go, 
but it is not neceffary for us to return.” This 
brief and pertinent harangue, was worth ten thou- 
fand of the frivolous cavils and diſtinctions of the 
ſchools, which rather break the mind than fortify 
it ; and when it is once perplexed, and pricked 
with difficulties and ſcruples, then they leave it. 
Our paſſions are numerous, are ſtrong, and not to 
be maſtered with quirks and tricks, as if a man 
ſhould undertake to defend the cauſe of God and 
man with a bulruſh. It was a remarkable piece 
of policy and honour together, that action of Cæ- 
far's, upon taking Pompey's cabinet at the battle 
of Pharſalia ; it is proboble, that the letters in it 
might have diſcovered who were his friends and 
Who his enemies; and yet he burnt it without ſo 
much as opening it, eſteeming it the nobleſt way 


of pardoning, to keep himſelf ignorant both of 


the offender and the offence. It was a brave 
preſence of mind alſo, in Alexander, who, upon 
advice that his phyſician Philip intended to poi- 
fon him, took the letter of advice in one hand, 
and the cup in the other, delivering Philip the 
letter to read while he himſelf drank the potion. 


Some ate of opinion, that death gives a man 
courage to ſupport pain, and that pain fortihes 


a man againſt death; but J ſay, rather, that a wiſe 


many 
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man depends upon himſelf againſt both, and that 
he does not ſuffer either with patience in hopes 
of death, or die willingly becauſe he is weary of 
life ; but he bears the one and waits for the 
other, and carries a divine mind through all the 
accidents of human life. He looks upon faith 
and honeſty as the moſt ſacred good of mankind, 
and neither to be forced by neceſſity nor cor- 
rupted by reward ; kill, burn, tear him to pieces, 
he will be true to his truſt ; and the more a man 
labours to make him diſcovera ſecret, the deeper 
he will hide it. Reſolution is the inexpugnable 
defence of human weakneſs, and it is a wonder- 
ful providence that attends it, 


Horatius Cocles oppoſed his ſingle body to the 


whole army, until the bridge was cut down be- 
hind him, and then he leaped into the river with 
his ſword in his hand, and came off ſafe to his 
party, There was a fellow queſtioned about 2 


plot upon the life of a tyrant, and put to torture 


to declare his confederates; he named; one by one, 
all the tyrants friends that were about him, and 
ſtill as they were named they were put to death ; 
the tyrant aſked him at laſt if there were any more ? 


Ves, ſays he, you yourſelf was in the plot, and 
pow you have never another friend left you in the 


world ;” whereupon the tyrant cut the throats of 
his own guard. 


odd He 
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He is the happieſt man that is the maſter of 
himſelf, and triumphs over the fear of death, which. 


has overcome the conquerors of the world. 


No man ſhall ever be poor that goes to himſelf 
for what he wants, and that is the readieſt way to 
riches. Nature, indeed, will have her due, yet 
whatever is beyond neceſſity is precarious and ſu- 
perfluous. It is not their buſineſs to gratify the 
palate, but to ſatisfy a craving ſtomach ; bread, 
waen a man is hungry, does his work, be it never ſo 
coarſe, and water when he is dry ; let his thirſt be 
quenched, and nature is ſatisfied, no matter whence 
it comes, whether he drink it in gold, filver, or 
in the hollow of his hand. To promiſe a man 
riches, and to teach him poverty is to deceive him ; 
but ſhall I call him poor that wants nothing, 
though he may be beholden for it to his patience 


rather than to his fortune ? Or ſhall any. man deny 


himſelf to be rich, whoſe riches can never be taken 
away ? Whether it Is better to have much or e- 


' nough, he that has much deſires more, which 
ſhews that he has not enough; but he that has 


enough 1s at reſt. Shall a man be reputed the 
leſs rich, for not having that for which he ſhall be 
baniſhed, for which his very wife or ſon ſhall poi- 
ſon him ; that which gives him ſecurity in war and 
quiet in peace, which he poſſeſſes without danger, 
and diſpoſes of without trouble ? No man can be poor 
that has enough, nor rich that covets more than he 
has. | Alexander, 
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Alexander, after all his conqueſts, complained 
that he wanted more worlds. He deſired ſome- 
thing more even when he had gotten all, and 
that which was ſufficient for human nature, was 
not enough for one man. Money never made 


any man rich, for the more he had the more 
he ſtill coveted. 


The richeſt man that ever yet lived, is poor-in 
my opinion, and in any man's it may be ſo; but 
he that keeps himſelf to the ſtint of nature, does 
neither feel poverty nor fear it; nay,- even in 
poverty itſelf there are ſome things ſuperfluous. 
Thoſe which the world calls happy, their felicity-. 
is a falſe ſplendour that darkens the eyes of the 
vulgar; but our rich man is glorious and happy: 
within there is no ambition, hunger and thirſt. 
Let there be food, and no matter for the table, 
the diſhes, the ſervants, nor with what meat na- 
ture 1s ſatisfied; thoſe are the torments of luxury, 
that rather fluff the ſtomach than fill it : it ſtudies 
rather to cauſe an appetite than to allay it: it is 
not for us to ſay this is not handſome, and that is 
common, the other offends my eye. Nature pro- 
vides for health, not delicacy. When the trumpet 
ſounds a charge, the poor man knows that he is not 
aimed at; when they cry out fire, his body is all he 
has to look after; if he be to make a journey, there 
is no blocking up of ſtreets and thronging of paſ- 
lages for a parting compliment. A ſmall matter 
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fills his belly and comforts his mind ; he lives from 
hand to mouth, without fearing or caring for to- 
morrow. The temperate rich man is but a coun- 
terſeit, his wit is quicker and his appetite calmer. 
No man finds poverty a trouble to him, but he that 
thinks it ſo; and he that thinks it ſo makes it fo. 
Does not a rich man travel with more eaſe, with 
leſs luggage, and fewer ſervants ? Does he not eat 
many times as little, and as coarſe in the fields as 
a poor man? Does he not for his own pleaſure 
ſometimes, and for variety, feed upon the ground, 
and uſe only carthen veſſels? Is not he then a 


mad man that always fears what he often defires, 


and dreads the thing that he takes delight to imi- 
tate ? He that would know the worlt of poverty, 
let him but compare the looks of the rich and of 
the: poor, and he fhall find the poor man to have 
a ſmoother brow, and to be more merry at heart; 
or if any trouble befal him, it paſſes over like a 
cloud; whereas the other, either his good humour 
is counterfeit, or his melancholy deep and ulcc- 
rated; and the worſe, becauſe he dare not pub- 
licly own his misfortune, but he 1s forced to play 
the part of a happy man even with a curſe in his 
heart; his felicity is but perſonated, and if he 
could but be ſtripped of his ornaments he would 
be contemptible. In buying of a horſe we take 
off his clothes and his trappings, and examine his 
ſhape and body, for fear of being cozened; and 
ſhall we put an eſtimate upon a man for being ſect 


off 
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off by his ſortune and quality? Nay, if we ſee 
any thing of ornament about him, we are to ſuſ- 
pet him the more for ſome infarmity under, it. 
He that is not content in poverty, would not 
be ſo in plenty: for the fault is not in the 
thing, but in the mind: if that be fickly, remove 
him from a kennel to a palace he is at the ſame 
paſs, for he carries his diſeaſe along with him. 
What can be happier than that condition, both 
of mind and of fortune, from which -we cannot 
fall. What can be a greater felicity than in a co- 
vetous deſigning age, for a man to hve ſafe among 
informers and thieves ? It puts a poor man into 
the very condition of Providence, that gives all 
without reſerving any thing to itſelf. How happy 
is he who owes nothing but to himſelf, and only 
that which he can eaſily refuſe or eaſily pay? I 
do not reckon him poor that has but a little, but 
he is ſo that covets more. It is a fair degree of 
plenty to have what is neceſſary : whether had a 
man better find ſobriety in want, or hunger in 
plenty ? It is not the augmenting of our fortunes, 
but the abating of our appetites that makes us 
rich. Why may not a man contain riches in his 
own coffers as well as in another man's; and ra- 
ther hear that they are his than feel them to be ſo? 
"Though it is a greater matter not to be corrupted 
even by having them under the ſame roof, he is a 
greater man that is honeſtly poor in the middle of 
plenty; but he is the moſt ſecure that is free from 

the 
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the temptations of that plenty, and has the leaſt 
matter for another to deſign upon. It is no great 
buſineſs for a poor man to learn the contempt 
of riches, nor for a rich man to extol the beneſit 
of poverty ; becauſe we do not know how either 
the one or the other would behave himſelf in the 
contrary condition. The beſt proof is the doing 
of it by choice, and not neceſſity; for the praiſ- 
ing of poverty in jeſt, is a preparation towards the 
bearing of it in earneſt ; but it is a generous diſpo- 
ſition to provide for the worſt of fortunes as what 
may be eafily borne. The premeditation makes it 
then not only tolerable, but delightful to us; for 
there is that in them, without which nothing can be 
comfortable, that is to ſay, ſecurity. If. there 
were nothing elſe in poverty but the certain know- 
ledge of our friends, it were yet a moſt deſirable 
bleſſing. When every man leaves us but thoſe 
that love us, it is a ſhame to place the happineſs of 
life in gold and ſilver, for which bread and water 
is ſufficient; as at the worſt, hunger puts an end 
to hunger : for to the honour of poverty, it was 
both the foundation and cauſe of the Roman em- 
pire. And no man was ever yet ſo poor, but he 
had enough to carry him to his journey's end. 


All I defire is, that my poverty may not be a 
burthen to myſelf, nor make me to be ſo to others; 
and that is the beſt ſtate of fortune, that is neither 


directly neceſſitous nor far from it; a mediocrity 
with 
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with gentleneſs of mind, vill preſerve us from fear 
or envy, which is a deſirable condition, for no 
man wants power to do miſchief. We never con- 
ſider the bleſſings of coveting nothing, and the 
glory of being full in ourſelves without depending 
upon fortune. With parſimony, a little is ſuffi- 
cient, and without it nothing; whereas frugality 
makes a poor man rich. If we love an eſtate, we 
had better never have had it; he that has leaſt to 
love has leaſt to fear; and thoſe are better ſatisfied. 
whom fortune never favoured, than thoſe whom ſhe 
has forſaken. The ſtate is moſt candid that lies 
betwixt poverty and plenty. Diogenes underſtood 
this very well, when he put himſelf into an incapa- 
city of loſing any thing. That courſe of life is 
moſt commodious, which is both ſafe and whole- 
ſome. The body is to be indulged no further 
than for health, and rather mortified, than not 
kept in ſubjection to the mind. It is neceſſary to 
provide againſt hunger, thirſt and cold; and ſome- 
what for a covering to ſhelter us againſt incon- 
venieniences, but not a pin of matter whether it be 
of turf or marble. A man may lie as warm and 
as dry under a thatched, as under a gilded roof. 
Let the mind be great and glorious, and all other 
things are deſpicable in compariſon. The future is 
uncertain, and I had rather beg of myſelf not to 
defire any thing than of. fortune to beſtow it. At 
the concluſion of this age, it may be proper to re- 
mark, that the mind is tuned to ſocial comfort, and 

Eee a a view 
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a view of happineſs. For a long train of years, the 
hair of both ſexes is now harmonized by the ſere- 
nity of the frames; and all that will be required at 
this ſeaſon is regularity, and care to ſhield it from 
the hand of time. If at certain ſeaſons of the year 
the hair ſhould ſhed, generally in ſpring and fall, 
thoſe ſeaſons enliven, an inſect at the root of the 
hair often fatal to it, recourſe muſt be had to my 
Sorpito liquid, which will inſtantly cure it; at the 
fame time my creſcent Pomade ſhould be applied to 
make it vigorous and youthful, and a conſtant ap- 
plication of my Ericanu oil ſhould be made to 
keep the hair in its youthful colour, of which very 
little experience will give convincing proofs, 
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The fixth age ſhifts 
«« Into the lean and ſlippered pantaloon, 
Wich ſpectacles on noſe and pouch on fide: | 1 
«« His youthful hoſe well ſaved, a world too wide 
«« For his ſhrugk ſhank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childiſh- treble pipes, 
«« And whiſtles in his ſound.” 


N a rock not far, off behold ancient time 

points with his ſcythe towards the vale of 
tears. The good man bends ſubmiſſive, reluctant 5 
but not diſpleaſed ; from a conſciouſneſs of inhe- 
rent virtue, he firmly and patiently waits his call. 
Mean while, chearfully explores nature's paths, and 
wiſely deduces from all her winding ways, what- 

ever is is Tight. See him, though in age, riſe with 
the ſun with chearful heart, 


— * For his fleep 
* Is airy, light, from pure digeſtion bred, 
« And temperate vapours bland which the only ſound 
«« Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan 
« Lightly diſperſed, and the ſhrill matin ſong 
«« Of birds on every bough.” . 
E e e 2 — To 
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| * To mark how ſpring 
The tended plants, how blows the citron grove; 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed; 
«« How nature paints her colours, how the bee, | 
% Sits on the bloom extracting liquid ſweet.” 


While with rapture he beholds ſuch lovely 
ſcenes, they recal his youthful days, and compar- 
ing the paſt with the preſent, while he laments the 
lot of human life a tranſient, gleam of hope breaks 
over his mind, and his good old heart almoſt burſts 
for joy, but with reſignation meck, ſtill purſuing 


his calm mortal walk, ſoon to change it for one 


eternal. 

The calamities of human nature, may be divided 
into the fear of death and the miſery and errors of 
life ; and it is the great work of mankind, to maſter 
the one and to rectify the other; and fo live, as 

neither to make life irkſome to us, nor death ter- 
rible. It ſhould be our care before we grow old 
to live well, and when we are ſo to die well, that 
we may expett our end without ſadneſs : for it is 
the duty of life to prepare ourſelves for death ; and 
there is not one hour we live, that does not remind 
us of our mortality. Time, reaſon, and all things 
have their fate, though it lies in the dark, that pe- 
riod is certain to nature, but what am I the better for 


and ventures, without ever conſidering that death 


lies in the way ; our time ſet, and none of us know 
how 


itif it — ſo to me? We propound travels, arms 
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how near it is, but we are all of us agreed that the 
decree is unchangeable. Why ſhould we wonder 
to have that befal us to day which might have hap- 
pened to us any minute ſince we were born? Let 
us therefore live as if every moment was to be our 
laſt, and let us ſee that our accounts be right every 
day that paſſes our heads. We are not ready for 
death, and therefore we fear it, becauſe we do not 
know what will become of us when we are gone, 
and that conſideration ſtrikes us with inexplicable 
terror. The way to avoid this diſtrattion, is to 
contract our buſineſs and our thoughts. When our 
mind is ſcttled, a day or an age 1s all one to us, 
and the ſeries of time which is now our trouble 
will then be our delight; for he that is ſteadily re- 
ſolved againſt all uncertainties, ſhall never be diſ- 
turbed with the variety of them. Let us make 
haſte therefore.to live, fince every day to a wiſe 
man is a new life; for he has done his buſineſs the 
day before, and ſo prepared himſelf for the next 
that if it be not his laſt, he knows not but that it 
might have been ſo. No man enjoys the time of 


life, but he that is ready and willing to quit it. The 


will of man is not able to expreſs the blindneſs of 
human folly in taking more care of our fortune, 
our houſes, and our money, than we do of our 
lives. Every body breaks in upon the one gratis, 
but we betake ourſelves to fire and ſword if any 
man invades the other. There is no dividing in 


the caſe of patrimony, but people ſhare out time 
; with 


N 
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with us at pleafute 0 proſuſe are we of that only 
thing, whereof we may be honeſtly covetous. It is 
a common praftice to aſk art bour or two of a 
friend for ſuch or ſuch a bufineſs, and it is as eaſily 
granted, both parties confidering the occaſion, and 


not the thing itſelf: they never put time to account, 


which is the moſt precious valuable of all things; but 
becauſe they do not ſee it, they reckon upon it as 


nothing; and yet theſe very men when they come to 


die, would give the whole world for theſe hours 
again which they fo inconſiderately caſt away be- 
fore, but there is no recovering of them. If they 
could number their days that are yet to come, as 
they can thoſe that are already paſt, how would 
thoſe very people tremble at the apprehenſion of 
death, though a hundred years hence, that never 
fo much as think. of it at preſent, though they 
know not but it may take them away the next im- 
mediate minute? It is an ufaal ſaying, I would 


give my life for ſuch or ſuch a friend, when at the 


fame time we do not give it without fo much as 
thinking of it; nay, when that friend is never the 
better for it, and we ourfelves the worfe. Our 
time is ſet, and day and night we travel on. There 
is no baiting by the way, and it is not in the power 
of either prince or people to prolong it. Such is 
the love of life, that even thoſe decrepit dotards that 
have loſt the uſe of it, will yet beg the continuance 
of it, and make themſelves younger than they are, 


as if they could cozen even fate itſelf, When 
they 
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they fall ſick, what promiſes of amendment if they 


eſcape this bout, what exclamations againſt the 


folly of their miſ-ſpent time, and yet ifthey recover 
they relaple ; no man takes care to live well but 
long, when it is in every body's power to do the 
former, and in no man's to do the latter, We 
conſume our lives in providing the very inſtru- 
ments of life, and govern ourſelves ſtill with a re- 
gard to the future, ſo that we do not properly live, 
but we are about to live, How great a ſhame it is 
to be laying new foundations of oup life at our laſt 
gaſp, and for an old man that commonly proves his 
age by his beard, with one foot in the grave, to go 


to ſchool again? While we are young we may 


learn, our minds are tractable, and our bodies fit 
for labour and ſtudy ; but when age comes on we 
are ſeized with langour and ſloth, afflicted with 
diſeaſes, and at laſt we leave the world as ignorant 
as we came into it; only we die worle than we 
were born, which is not nature's fault but ours. 
For our fear, ſuſpicions, perfidy, &c. are from 


ourſelves. I wiſh with all my ſoul that I had 


thought of my end ſooner, but I muſt make the 
more haſte now, and ſpur on like thoſe who ſet 
out late upon a journey. It will be better to learn 
late than not at all, though it be only to inſtruct 
me that I may leave this ſtage with honour. In 


the diviſion of life there is time preſent, paſt, and 


to come ; what we do is ſhort; what we ſhall do 


is doubtful; but what we have done is certain, and 
Þ * 
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out of the power of fortune. The paſſage of time 
is wonderful quick, and a man muſt look backward 
to ſee it, and in that retroſpett he has all paſt ages 
at a view, but the preſent gives us the ſlip unper- 

ceived. It is but a moment that we live, and yet 
we are dividing it into childhood, youth, man's 
eſtate, and old age, all which degrees we bring into 
that narrow compaſs; if we do not watch, we loſe 
our opportunities, if we do not make haſte we are 
left behind : our beſt hours eſcape us, the worſt 
are to come. The pureſt part of our life runs faft, 
and leaves only the dregs at the bottom; and that 
time which is good for nothing elſe we dedicate to 
virtue, and only propound to begin to live at an age 
that very few people arrive at. What greater folly 
can there be in the world than this loſs of time ; the 
future being ſo uncertain, and the dangers ſa in- 
| ſeparable? If death be neceſſary, why ſhould 
any man fear it: and if the time of it be 
uncertain, why ſhould we not always expett 
it? We ſhould therefore firſt prepare our- 
ſelves for a virtuous life, againſt the dread of 
an inevitable death ; and it is not for us to put off 
being good, until ſuch or ſuch a buſineſs is over ; 
for one buſineſs draws on another, and we do as 
good as ſow it, one grain produces more. It is 
not enough to philoſophize, when we have nothing 
elſe to do; but we muſt attend wiſdom even to the 
neglect of all things elſe, for we are ſo far from 
having time to ſpare, that the age of the world 


would be yet too narrow for our buſineſs ; nor 1s it 
| ſufficient 
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ſufficiĩent only to omit it, but we muſt not ſo much 
as intermit it. 


There is nothing we can call our own property 
but our time, and yet every body fools us out of 
it that has a mind to it. If a man borrows a paltry 
ſum of money, there muſt needs be bonds and. ſe- 
curities, and eyery common civility is preſently 
charged upon account ; but he that has my time, 
thinks he owes me nothing for it, though it be a 
debt that gratitude itſelf can never repay. I can- 
not call any man poor that has enough ſtill left, be 
it ever ſo little. It is good advice yet to thoſe that 
have the world before them, to play the good huſ- 
band betimes, for it is too late to ſpare at the bot- 
tom where all is drawn out to the lees. He that 
takes away a day from me, takes away what he can 
never reſtore me; but our time is either forced 
away from us, ſtolen from us, or loſt ; of which 
the laſt is the fouleſt miſcarriage. It is in life as 
in a journey, a book, or a companion, brings us 
to our lodging before we thought we were even 
half way. Upon the whole matter we conſume our- 
ſelves one upon another, without any regard at all 
to our own partiality. I do not ſpeak of ſuch as 
live in notorious ſcandal, but even thoſe men 
themſelves whom the world pronounces happy, are 
ſmothered in their felicities ; ſervants to their pro- 
feſſion and clients, and drowned in their luſts. 
We are apt to complain of the haughtineſs of great 

Fff | men, 
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men, while yet there is hardly any of them all fo 
proud, but that at ſome time or other a man may 
have yet acceſs to him, and perhaps, a good word or a 
look into the bargain. Why do not we rather com- 
plain of ourſelves, for being of all other, even to 
ourſelves, the moſt deaf and inacceſſible. Company 
and buſineſs are great devourers of time; and 
our vices deſtroy our lives as well as our fortunes. 
The preſent is but a moment, and perpetually in 
flux : the time paſt we call to mind when we pleaſe, 
and it will abide the examination and inſpection: 
but the buſy man has not leiſure to look back ; or 
if he has, it is an unpleaſant thing to refle& upon 
a life to be repented of; whereas the conſcience of 
# good life, puts a man into a ſecure and perpetual 
profuſion of a felicity never to be diſturbed or 
taken away : but he that has led a wicked life is 
afraid of his own miſery; and on the review of 
higaſelf he finds only appetite, avarice, or ambi- 
tion, inſtead of virtue. But till he that is not at 
leiſure many times to live, muſt, when his fate 
comes, whether he will or no, be at leiſure to dic. 
Alas! what is time to eternity ; the age of a man 
to the age of the world; and how much of this 
life do we ſpend in fears, anxieties, childhood? 
nay, we ſleep away the one half. How great a part 
of it runs away in luxury and excels, the ranging 
of our gueſts and ſervants, and our diſhes, as if we 


- .. were to eat and drink not for ſociety, but for am- 


bition. The nights may well ſeem ſo ſhort that 
wy | is 
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is bought ſo dear, and beſtowed upon wine and 
women. The day is loſt in expeQation of the 
night, and the night in the apprehenſion of the 
morning. There is a terror in our very pleaſures, 
and this vexatious thought in the very height of 
them, that they will not laſt always, which is a 
canker in the delights even of the greateſt and 
moſt fortunate of men. 


Oh the bleſſings of privacy and leiſure! The 
wiſh of the powerful and eminent, but the privi- 
lege only of inferiors, who are the only people 
that live to themſelves ; nay, the very thought and 
hope of it is a conſolation, even in the middle of 
all the tumults and hazards that attend greatneſs. 
It was Auguſtus's prayer that he might live to re- 
tire, and deliver himſelf from public buſineſs. His 
diſcourſes were ſtill pointing that very way, and 
the higheſt felicity this mighty prince had in pro- 
ſpect, was the diveſting himſelf of that illuſtrious 
ſtate, which however glorious in ſhew, at the 
bottom of it only anxiety and care: but it is one 
thing to retire for pleaſure, and another for virtue; 
which muſt be active even in the retreat, and give 
proof of what it has learned; for a good and a wiſe 
man, does in privacy conſult the well-being of poſ- 
terity. Zeno and Cryſippus did greater things in 
their ſtudies than if they had led armies, borne of- 
fices, or given laws, which in truth they did not 
to one city alone, but to all the world, Their 

| Fit a” | quiet 
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quiet contributed more to the common benefit, 
than the ſweat and labour of other people. That 
retreat is not worth the while, that does not afford 
a man greater and nobler work than buſineſs. There 
is no flaviſh attendance upon great offices, no co- 
yeting for places, no making of parties, no diſap- 
pointment in my pretenſion to this charge, to that 


regiment, or to ſuch or ſuch a title; no envy of 


any man's favour or fortune, but a calm enjoy- 
ment of the general bounties of Providence, in 
| company with a good conſeienee. A wiſe man is 
never ſo buſy as in the ſolitary contemplation of 
God, and the works of nature. He withdraws 
himſelf to attend the ſervice of future ages, and 
thofe counſels which he finds ſalutary to himfelf, 
he commits to writing for the good of futurity, as 
we do the receipt of ſovereign antidotes or bal- 
fams. He that is well employed in his ſtudy, 
though he may ſeem to do nothing at all, does the 
greateſt things yet of all others, in affairs both hu- 
man and divine. To fupply a friend with a ſum 
of money, or give my voice for an office, theſe 
are only private and particular obligations; but ke 
that lays down precepts for the governing of our lives 
and the moderating of our paſſions, obliges human na- 
ture not only in the preſent, but in all fucceeding gene- 
rations. He that would be quiet, let him repair to 
his philoſophy, a ſtudy that has credit with all ſorts 
of men. The eloquence of the bar or whatſoever 
elſe addreſſes to the people, is never without ene- 
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mies; but philoſophy minds its own buſineſs, and 


even the worſt have an eſteem for it: there can 
never be ſuch a conſpiracy againſt virtue. The 
world tan never be fo wicked, but the name of a 
philoſopher ſhall till continue venerable and ſa- 
ered, and yet philoſophy itſelf maſt be handled 
modeſtly and with caution : but what ſhall we ſay 
of Cato then, for his meddling in the broil of 
civil war, and interpoſing himſelf in the quarrel 
detwixt two enraged princes? He that when Rome 
was fplit into two factions between Pompey and 
Czfar, declared himſelf againſt both. I ſpeak this 
of Cato's laſt part, for in his former time the com- 
monwealth was made unfit for a wiſe man's admi- 
niftration ; all he could do then, was but bawling 


and beating of the air: one while he was lugged 
and tumbled by the rabble, ſpit upon and dragged 


out of the forum, and then again hurled out of the 
fenate-houfe to priſon. There are ſome things which 
we propounded originally, and others that fall in as 
acceſſory to another propoſition. If a wiſe man 
retire, it is no matt&# whether he does it becauſe 
of the commonwealth, or becauſe he was wanting 
to, it: but to what republic ſhall a man betake 
himfelf? Not to Athens where Socrates was con- 
demned, and where Ariſtotle fled for 'fear he 
ſhould have been condemned too, and where vir- 
tue was oppreſſed by envy. Not to Carthage, 
where there was nothing but tyranny, injuſtice, 


cruelty, and ingratitude. There is ſcarce any go- 


vernment 
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vernment to be found, that will either endure a 
wHe--man, or which a wiſe man will endure : ſo 
that privacy is made neceſſary, becauſe the only 
thing which is better, is no where to be had. A 
man may commend navigation, and yet caution us 


| 

{ 

againſt thoſe ſeas that are both troubleſome and 
dangerous; ſo that he. does as good commend me 0 
not to weigh anchor, that commends ſailing only 1 
upon theſe terms. He that is a flave to buſineſs, is 9 
the moſt wretched of ſlaves; but how ſhall I get 8 
myſelf at liberty? We can run any hazards for 1 
money, take any pains for honour, and why 1 
do we not venture ſomething alſo for leiſure and b 
freedom ? without which, we muſt expect to live * 
and die in a tumult ; for fo long as we live on pub- b 
lic buſineſs it breaks in-upon us, as one blow drives by 
on another; and there is no avoiding it with either be 
modeſty or quite; it as a kind of whirlpool that th 
finks a man in, and he can never diſengage him- _ 
ſelf. A man of buſineſs cannot in truth be faid to be 
live, and not one of a thouſand underſtands how gi 
to do it; for how to live and how to die, is the his 
jeffon of every moment of our lives; all other of 
arts have their maſters. As a buſy life is always * 
a miſerable life, ſo it is the greateſt of all miſeries vis 
to be perpetually employed about other people's " oa 
buſineſs : for to ſleep, to eat, to drink at their of 
hours, to walk their pace, and to love and hate as to 
they do, is the vileſt of ſervitudes. Now, though whe 


buſineſs muſt be quitted, let it not be done unrea- ave 
ſonably: 
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ſondbly + the longer we defer it, the more we en- 
danger our liberty ; and yet we muſt no more fly 
before the time, than linger when the time comes; 
or, however, we muſt not love buſineſs for buſineſs 
ſake ; nor indeed do we, but for the profit that goes 
along with it; for we love the reward of ' miſery, 
though we hate the miſery itſelf. . Many people 1 
know ſeek buſineſs without chuſing it, and they 
are even weary of their lives without it : for want 
of entertainment in their on thoughts, the hours 
are long and hateful to them ; when they are alone, 
they ſeem as ſhort on the other ſide, in their de- 
bauches : when they are no longer candidates, they 
are ſuffragans ; when they give over other people's 
buſineſs they do their own, and pretend bufineſs, 
but they make it, and. value themſelves upon 
being thought men of employment. Liberty. is 
the thing which they. are perpetually wiſhing, and 
never come to obtain; a thing neither to be 
bought nor ſold; but a man muſt aſk of himſelf, and 
give it to himſelf. He that has given proof of 
his virtues in public, ſhould do well to make trial 
of it in private. Alſo it is not ſolitude or a 
country life teaches innocence or frugality, but 
vice falls of itſelf without witneſs or ſpettators; 
for the thing it deſigns, is to be taken notice 
of. Did ever any man put on rich clathes not 
to be ſeen, or ſpread the pomp of his luxury 
where no hody was to take notice of it. If it were 
not for admirers and ſpettators, there would be no 

tempta- 
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temptations to exceſs ; the very keeping of us 
from expoſing them, cures us of deſiring them, 
for vanity and intemperance are fed with oſten- 


He that has lived at ſea in a ſtorm, let him retire 
and die in the haven, but let his retreat be with- 
out parade, and wherein he may enjoy him- 
ſelf with a good conſcience, without the want, the 
fear, the hatred, or the deſire of any thing; not 
from a malevolent deteſtation of mankind, but for 
ſatisfaction of repoſe. He that hates both buſineſs 
of men, either out of envy or any other diſcontent, 
His retreat is but the life of a mole; nor does he 
live to himſelf as a wiſe man does, but to his bed, 
his belly, and his luſts. Many people ſeem to 
. retire out of wearineſs of public affairs, and the 
troubles of diſappointments, and yet ambition 
finds them out even in that receſs, into which fear 
and meanneſs had caſt them; and ſo does luxury, 
pride, and moſt of the diſtempers of a public lite. 
There are many that live cloſe, not that they may 
live ſecurely, but that they may tranſgreſs more 
privately ; it is their conſcience not their ſtate that 
-make them keep a porter, for they live at ſuch a 
rate, that to be ſeen before they are aware is to be 
detected. - | 


Crates 
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Crates ſaw a young man walking by himſelf, 
Have a care, ſays he, of lewd company; ſome 
men are buly in idleneſs, and make peace more 
laborious and troubleſome than war ; nay, more 
wicked too, when they beſtow it on ſuch luſts 
and other vices, which even the licence of a mi- 
litary life would not endure ; we cannot call thoſe 
people men of leiſure, that are wholly taken up 
with their pleaſures. A troubleſome life is much 
to be preferred before a flc:hful on&; and it is a 
ſtrange thing methinks, that any man ſhould fear 
death that has buried himſelf alive; as privacy 
without letters, is but the burying of a man quick. 
There are ſome that make a boaſt of their re- 
treat, which is but a kind of lazy ambition; they 
retire to make people talk of them; whereas 1 
would rather withdraw to ſpeak with myſelf, and 
what. ſhall that be, but that which we are apt to 
ſpeak of one another? I ſhall ſpeak ill of myſelf, 
I will examine, abuſe, and pumſh, my infirmities ; 
I have no deſign to be cried up for a great man, 
that has renounced the world in a contempt of 
the vanity and madneſs of human life. I blame 
nobody but myſelf, and I addreſs only to myſelf; 
he that comes to me for help is miſtaken, for I am 
not a phyſician but a patient; but I ſhall be well 
enough content to have it faid, when any man 
leaves me, I took him for a happy man, and a 
learned one, and truly I find no ſuch matter; I 
would rather have my retreat pardoned than en- 
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vied, There are ſome creatures that confound 
their footing about their dens, Ahat they may not 
be found out, and ſo ſhould a wiſe man in the caſe 
of retirement ; when the door is open, the thief 
paſſes it by as not'worth his while ; but when it is 
bolted and ſealed, it is a temptation for people to 
be prying, and to have it ſaid that ſuch a one ig 
never out of his ſtudy and ſees nobody ; this fur- 
niſhes matter for diſcourſe. He that makes his 
retirement too ſtrict and ſevere, does as good as 
call company to take notice of it, Every man 
knows his own conſtitution z one caſes his ſtomach 
by vomit, another ſupports it with good nouriſh- 
ment ; he that has the gout forbears wine and 
| bathing, and every man applies to the part that is 
moſt infirm, He that ſhews a gouty foot, a lame 
hand, or contrafted nerves, ſhall be permitted to 
lie ſtill and attend his cure; and why not ſo in the 
vices of his mind? We muſt diſcharge all impe- 
diments, and make way for philoſophy, as a ſtudy 
inconſiſtent with common buſineſs ; we muſt deny 
ourſelves openly and frankly : when we are ſick 
we refuſe viſits, keep ourſelves cloſe, and lay aſide 
all public cares, and ſhall we not do as much when 
we philoſophize ? Buſineſs is the drudgery of the 
world, and only fit for ſlaves, but contemplation 
is the work of wiſe men ; not but that ſolitude and 
company may be allowed to take their turns. The 
one creates in us the loye of mankind, the other 
that of ourſelves. Solitude relieves us when we 
arC 
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are ſick of company, and converſation when ive 
are weary of being alone, ſo that the one cures 
the other. There is no man, in fine, ſo miſerable, 
as he that is at a loſs how to ſpend his time; he 
is reſtleſs in his thoughts, unſteady in his coun- 
ſels, diſſatisfied with the preſent, ſolicitous for the 
future ; whereas, he that prudently computes his 
hours and his buſineſs, does not only fortify himſelf 
againſt the common accidents of life, but improves 
the moſt rigorous diſpenſation of Providence to 


his comfort, and ſtands firm under all the trials'of 
human weakneſs. 


When I call Clarinius, ſays Seneca, my 
ſchool-fellow, I nced not ſay any thing mbre 
of his age, having told you that he and I were 
cotemporaries ; you would not imagine how green 
and vigorous his mind is, and the perpetual conſlitt 
that it has with his body; they were naturally ill- 
matched, unleſs to ſhew that a generous ſpirit may 
be lodged under any ſhape. I hope he has ſur- 
mounted all difficulties, and from the contempt of 
himſelf, is advanced to the contempt of all things 
elſe. When I conſider him well, methinks his body 
is as fair as his mind; if Nature could have brought 
the ſoul naked into the world, perhaps ſhe would 
have done it; but yet he does a greater thing, in 
exalting that ſoul above all impediments of the 


fleſh, It is a great happinels to preſerve the force 
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of the mind in the decay of the body, and to ſee 
the loſs of appetite, more than requited with the 
love of virtue; but whether I owe this comfort 
to my age, or to wiſdom, is the queſtion ; and whe- 
ther, if I could any longer, I would not do ſtill the 
ſame things over again which I ought not to do: 
i age had no other pleaſure than this, that it nei- 
ther cares for any thing, nor ſtands in need of 
any thing; it were a great one to me to have leſt 
all my painful and troubleſome luſts behind me; 
but it is uneaſy, you will ſay, to be always in 
fear of death; as if that apprehenſion did not 
concern a young man as well as an old, or that 
death only called us according to our years. I am, 
however, beholden to my old age, that has now 
confined me to my bed, -and put me out of condi- 
tion of doing thoſe things any longer which 1 
ſhould not do. The leſs my mind has to do with 
my body the better; and if age puts an end to 
my deſires and does the buſineſs of virtue, there 
can be no cauſe of complaint; nor can there be 
any gentler end, than to melt away in a kind of 
diſſolution. There is hardly any man fo old, but 
he may hope for one day more; and the longeſt 
life is but a multiplication of days, hours, nay, of 
moments; our fate is ſet, and the firſt breath we 
draw is but the firſt ſtep toward our laſt : one 
cauſe depends upon another, and the courſe of 
all things, public and private, is only a long con- 
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nedtion of providential appointments; there is 
great variety in our lives, but all tends to the ſame 


illue. Nature may uſe her own. bodies as ſhe 
pleaſes, but a good man has conſolation that no- 


thing periſhes that he can call his own ; what muſt. 


be ſhall be, and that which is neceſſity to him that 
ſtruggles, is little more than choice to him that is 
willing; it is bitter to be forced to any thing, but 
things are eaſy when they arecomplied with. 


Behold the good man, in the evening of his days, 
joining in the prattle of his fellow-travellers ; thus 
and thus fought he in his early years, and talks of 
the ſteel couch of war, being his thrice-driven 
bed of down ; ſitting by the fide of his loved part- 
ner; often does he beguile her of her tears, by 
relating ſome diſtreſsful ſhock which his youth 
ſuffered ; and when with good old folks he fits up 
late, by telling the ſorrowful tales his eyes have 
ſeen, he ſends his hearers weeping to their beds. 
Still the venerable pair 'mingle in all the inno- 
cent amuſements of this life, now mortal indeed, 
and near a cloſe, and by their chearful appearance 
teach good leſſons to youth, of virtue, prudence, 
and reſignation. Attention to dreſs is now doubly 
neceſſary; it ſhews a chearful heart, and an acquieſ- 
cence t) the ways of Providence; and age exatts 
much more attention to the perſon than youth ; for 
as the lamp waſtes faſt away, it requires more ſteady 

perſe- 
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perſeverance and attention to retain the hair cut- 
ting often now, as in extreme youth, ſhould be 
uſed. My ericanu oil, applied plentifully to keep 
it freſh; the ſoſpito liquid often uſed to pre- 
vent its falling off; and laſtly, the creſcent pomade, 
which never has had its equal in this or any other 
country, ſhould be conſtantly uſed as a reſtora- 
tive and never-failing nouriſher, 
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AGE the SEVENTH, 


— Laſt ſcene of all, 

That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 

Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion, 

** Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing.” 


IKE lilies in December, ſee the well-carned 
grey hairs hang nodding on the withering 
ſtalk. Behold the aged venerable pair, with eyes 
beaming mild benevolence, and love and pity, on 
all their mortal ſons and daughters the children of 
men. 


It is a hard taſk to maſter the natural deſire of 
life by a philoſophical contempt of death, and to 
convince the world that there is no hurt in it, and 
cruſh an opinion that was brought up with us 


from our cradles. What helps? what encourage - 


ment, what ſhall we ſay to human frailty, to carry 
it fearleſs through the fury of flames, and upon 
the points of ſwords; what rhetoric ſhall we uſe 
to bear down the univerſal conſent of people to ſo 
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dangerous an error ? the captious and ſuperfine 
ſubtilties of the ſchools will never do the work; 
theſe. ſpeak. many things, but utterly unneceſſary 
and void of effett; the truth of it is, there is but 
one chain that holds all the world in bondage, 
and that is the love of life. It is not that I pro- 
pound the making of death ſo indifferent to us, as 
it is whether a man's hairs be even or odd; for, 
what with ſelf-love, and an implanted deſire in 
every thing of preſerving itſelf, and a long ac- 
quaintance between the ſoul 2nd body; friends 


may be loth to part, and death may carry an ap- 
. pearance of evil; though, in truth, it is in itſelf 


no evil at all; beſide, that we are to go to a ſtrange 
place in the dark, and under great uncertainties 
of our future ſtate; fo that people die in terror 
becauſe they do not know whither they are to go, 
and they are apt to fancy the worſt of what they 
do not underſtand. Theſe thoughts are, indeed, 
ſufficient to ſtartle a man of great reſolution, with- 
out a wonderful fupport from above : and more- 
over, our natural ſcruples and infirmities are aſ- 
fifted by the wits and fancies of all ages, in their 
infamous and horrid deſcriptions of another world; 
nay, taking it for granted that there will be nei- 


- ther rewards or puniſhments, they are yet more 


afraid of annihilation than of hell itſelf. But 
what is it we fear? Oh, it is aterrible thing to die ! 
Well, is it not better to ſuffer it once than always ' 


to fear it? The carth itſelf ſuffers both with me 
| and 
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and before me; how many iſlands are ſwallowed 
in the ſea, how many towns do we ſail over; nay, 
how many nations are loſt, either by inundations 
or earthquakes—and ſhall I be afraid of my little 
body? Why ſhould I, that am ſure to die, as 
well as every thing elſe that is mortal, be fearful 
of coming to my laſt gaſp? It is the fear of death 
that makes us baſe, and troubles and deſtroys the 
life that we ſhould preſerve; that aggravates all 
circumſtances, and makes them formidable. We 
depend but upon a flying moment ; die we muſt; 
but when? what is that to us? It is the law of 
nature, the tribute of mortals, and the remedy of 
all evils; it 1s only the diſguiſe that affrights, as 
children that are terrified with a vizor; take away 
the inſtruments of death, the fire, the axe, the 
guards, the executioner, the whips, and the racks ; 
put away the pomp, I ſay, and the circumſtances 
that accompany it, and death is no more than what 
my ſlave yeſterday contemned, the pain is nothing 
to a fit of- the ſtone. If it be tolerable, it is not 
great; if intolerable, it cannot laſt long. There 
is nothing that nature has made neceſſary, which 
is more eaſy than death ; we are longer in coming 
into the world than going out of it ; and there is 
not any minute of our lives wherein, we may not 
reaſonably expect it; nay, it is but a moment's 
work, the parting of the foul and body. What a 
ſhame is it, then, to ſtand in fear of any thing ſo 
long that is over ſo ſoon; nor is it any great mat- 
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ter to overcome this fear, for we have examples 
as well of the meaneſt of men, as of the greateſt 
that have done it. 


There was a fellow to be expoſed upon the 
theatre, who, in diſdain, thruſt a ſtick down his 
own throat and choaked himſelf; and another 
on the ſame occaſion, pretending to nod upon the 
chariot, as if he were afleep, caſt his head betwixt 
the ſpokes of the wheel, and kept his ſeat until 
| his neck was broken. Caligula, upon a diſpute 
with Caius Julius, * Do not flatter yourſelf,” 
lays he, * for I have orders to put you to death.“ 
l thank your moſt gracious majeſty for it,” ſays 
Caius, giving him to underſtand, perhaps, that 
under his government death was a mercy, for 
he knew that Caligula ſeldom failed of being 
as good as his word in that cafe. He was at 
play when the officer carried him away to exe- 
cution, and beckoning to the centurion, Pray,” 
ſays he, © will you bear me witneſs when I am 
dead and gone, that I had the better of the game.” 
He was a man exceedingly beloved and lamented ; 
and for a farewel, after he had preached modera- 
tion to his friends, you, ſays he, are here dil- 
puting about the immortality of the ſoul, and I am 
going to learn the truth of it. If I diſcover any 
thing on that point, you ſhall hear of it.” Nay, 
the moſt timorous of creatures, when they ſee there 
is no eſcaping, they oppoſe themſelves to all dan- 
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gers; the deſpair gives them courage, and tha 
neceſſity overcomes the fear. Socrates was thirty 
days in priſon aſter his ſentence, and had time 
enough to have ſtarved himſelf, and to have pre- 
vented the poiſon ; but he gave the world the bleſ- 
ſing of his life as long as he could, and took that 
fatal draught in the meditation and contempt of 
death. Marcellinus, in a deliberation and con- 
tempt of death, called ſeveral of his friends about 
him ; one was fearful, and adviſes what he himſelf 
would have done in the caſe ; another gave the 
counſel which he thought Marcellinus would like, 
but a friend of his that was a Stoic and a ſtout man, 
reaſoned the matter to him after this manner: 
Marcellinus, do not trouble yourſelf as if it were 
ſuch a mighty matter that you have now in hand; 
it is nothing to live, all your ſervants do it, nay, 
your very beaſts too, but to die honeſtly and re- 
ſolutely is a great point; conſider with yourſelf 
there is nothing pleaſant in life but what you have 
taſted already, and that which is to come is the 
ſame over again : how many men are there in the 
world, that rather chuſe to die than to ſuffer the 
nauſeous tediouſneſs of the repetition? Upon 
which diſcourſe he faſted himſelf to death. 


It was the cuſtom of Pacuvius to ſolemnize, in 

a kind of pageantry every day, his own funeral ; 
when he ſwelled and gormandized to a luxurious 
and beaſtly excels, he was carried away from ſup- 
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per to bed, with this ſong and acclamation, He has 


lived ! He has lived]! That which he did in lewd- 


neſs, would well become us to do in ſobriety and 
prudence. If it ſhall pleaſe God to add another 
day to our lives, let us thankfully receive it; but 


' however, it is our happieſt and ſecureſt courſe, ſo 


to compole ourſelves to night, that we may have 
no anxious dependance on to-morrow. He that 
can ſay, I have lived this day, makes the next 
day clear again. Death is the worſt that either 
the ſeverity of the laws, or the cruelty of tyrants 
can impoſe upon us, and it is the utmoſt extent of 
the dominion of fortune; he that is fortified againſt 
that, is, conſequently, ſuperior to all other difficul- 
ties that are put in the way to it ; nay, on ſome 
occaſions, it requires more courage to live than 
die. He that is not prepared for death, ſhall be 
perpetually troubled as well with vain apprehen- 
ſions as with real dangers ; it is not death itſelf 
that is dreadful, but the fear of it that goes before 
it. When the mind is under a conſternation, there 
is no ſtate of liſe that can pleaſe us; for we do not 
ſo much endeavour to avoid miſchiefs, as to run 
away from them, and the greateſt ſlaughter is upon 
a flying enemy. Had not a man better breathe 
out his laſt once for all, than lie agonizing in pain, 
conſuming by inches, loſing of his blood by drops; 

and yet, how many are there, that are ready to be- 
tray their country and their friends, and to proſti- 


tute their very wives and daughters to preſerve a 
| | miſerablc 
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miſerable carcaſe.—Madmen and children have no 
apprehenſions of death; and it were a ſhame, that 
our reaſon ſhould not do as much toward our ſe- 
curity, as their folly. 


But the great matter is to die conſiderately and 
chearſully upon the foundation of virtue: life in 
itſelf is irkſome, and only eating and drinking in a 
circle, How many are there, that betwixt the 
apprehenſions of death and the miſeries of life, are 
at their wits end, and know not what to do with 
themſelves ? Wherefore let us fortify ourſelves 
againſt theſe calamities, from which the prince is 
no more exempt than the beggar. Pompey the 
Great had his head cut off by a boy and an eu- 
nuch, young Ptolemy and Photinus ; Caligula 


commanded the tribune Decimus to kill Lepidus ; 


and another tribune, Chareus, did as much for Ca- 
ligula. Never was any man fo great, but he was 
as liable to ſuffer miſchief, as he was able to do it. 
Has not a thief or an enemy your throat at his 
mercy ? nay, and the meaneſt ſervant has the 
power of liſe and death over his maſter; for who- 
ſoever contemns his own life may be maſter of ano- 
ther's. You may find in. hiſtory, that the diſplea- 
ſure of ſervants have been as fatal as that of ty- 
rants ; and what matters the power of them we fear, 
when the thing we fear is in every body's power. 
Suppoſe I fall into the hands of an enemy, and the 
conqueror condemns me to be led in triumph, it is 

but 
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but carrying me whither I ſhould have gone with. 
out him: that is to ſay, toward death, where I have 
been marching ever fince I was born; it is the fear 
of our laſt hour that diſquiets all the reſt. By the 
Juſtice of every conſtitution, all mankind is con- 
demned to a capital puniſhment : now how del- 
picable would that man appear, who, being ſen- 
tenced to death, in common with the whole world, 
mould only petition that he might be the laſt man 
brought to the block ? Some men are particularly 
afraid of thunder, and yet extremely careleſs of 
cher and greater dangers, as if that were all they 
had to fear ; would not a fword, a ſtone, or a 
fever do the work as well? Suppoſe the bolt 
mould hit us, it were yet braver to die with a ſtroke 
than with the bare apprehenſions of it; beſide the 
vanity of imagining, that heaven and earth ſhould 
be put into ſuch diſorder only by the death of one 
man. A good and a brave man 1s not moved 
with lightning, tempeſts, or earthquakes ; but per- 
haps he would voluntarily plunge himſelf into that 
guilt, where otherwiſe we ſhould only fall. The cut- 
ting of a com, or the ſwallowing of a fly, is enough 
to diſpatch a man; and it is no matter how great that 
is, that brings me to my death, ſo long as death it- 
ſelf is but little. Life is a ſmall matter, but it is a 
matter of importance to contemn it ; nature that 
hegat us, compels us, and a better and ſafer place 
is provided for us; and what is death, but a ceaſing 
ig be what we were before? We are kindled and 

put 
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put out: —to ceaſe to be and not to begin to be, is 
the ſame thing ; we die daily, and while we are 
growing our life decreaſes, and every moment that 
paſſes takes away part of it. All that is paſt is loſt, 
nay, we divide with death the very inſtant that 
we live. As the laſt ſand in the glaſs meaſures 
not only the hour, but finiſhes it, ſo the laſt mo- 
ment that we live does not make up death, but con- 
cludes it. There are ſome that pray more ear- 
neſtly for death, than we do for life ; but it is 
better to receive it chearfully when it comes, than 
to haſten it before the time. But what is it that we 
live any longer for? not for our pleaſures, for thoſe 
we have taſted repeatedly, even to ſatiety ; fo that 
there is no point of luxury that is new to us. But 
a man would be loth to leave his country and his 
friends behind him; that is to ſay, he would have 
them go firſt; ſo that that is the leaſt part of his care. 
Well, but I would fain live tado more good, and diſ- 
charge myſelf in the offices of life; as if to die, was 
not the duty of every man that lives ; we are loth 
to leave our poſſeſſions, and no man ſwims well 
with his luggage. We are all of us equally fearful 
of death, and ignorant of life. But what can be 
more ſhameful, than to be ſolicitous upon the 


brink of ſecurity? If death be at any time to be. 


feared, it is always to be feared : but the way never 
to fear it, is to be often thinking of it. To what 
end is it to put off for a little, that which we can- 


nat avoid? He that dies, does but follow him that 


r 
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is dead. Why are we then ſo long afraid of that 
which is ſo little a while in doing? Ho miſerable 
are thoſe people, that ſpend their lives in the diſ- 
mal apprehenſions of death? for they are beſet on 
all hands, and every minute in dread of a ſurprize : 
we muſt therefore look about us as if we were in 
an enemy's country ; and conſider our laſt hour, 
not as a puniſhment, but as the law of nature. The 
fear of it is a continual palpitation of the heart, 
and he that overcomes that terror ſhall never be 
troubled with any other. Life is a navigation— 
we are perpetually wallowing and daſhing one 
againſt another. Sometimes we ſuffer ſhipwreck, 
but we are always in danger and expeQation of it; 
and what is it when it comes, but cither the end of 
a journey or a paſſage It is as great a folly to fear 
death, as to ſear old age; nay, as to fear life itſelf ; 
for he that would not dic ought not to live, ſince 
death is the condition of life: beſides, that it is 
madneſs to fear a thing that is certain; for where 
there is no doubt, there is no place for fear. We 
are ſtill chiding of fate, and even ſhew that thoſe 
who exact the moſt rigorous juſtice betwixt man 
and man, are yet themſelves unjuſt to Providence; 
why was ſuch an one taken away in the prime 
his years? as if it were the number of years that 
makes death eaſy to us, and not the temper of the 
mind. He that would live a little longer to day, 
would be as loth to die an hundred Aces 


But which is more reaſonable, for us to obey na- 
a — ture, 
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ture, or nature to obey us? Go we muſt at laſt— 
and no matter how ſoon; It is the work of fate to 
make us live long; but it is the buſineſs of virtus 
to make a ſhort life ſufficient: Life is to be mea- 
ſured by action, not by time; a man may die old 
at thirty, and young at fourſcore. Nay, the one 
lives after death, and the other periſhed before 
he died. I look upon age among the effects of 
chance. How long I ſhall live is in the power of 
others ; but it is my own how well. The largeſt 
ſpace of time is to live until a man is wiſe, He 
that dies of old age, does no more than go to bed 
when he is weary. Death 1s the teſt of life, and 
it is that only which diſcovers what we are, and diſ- 
tinguifhes betwixt oſtentation and virtue: a man 
may diſpute, cite great authorities, talk learnedly, 
puff it out, and yet be rotten at heart. But let us 
foberly attend our buſineſs; and, ſince it is uncer- 
tain where or when we ſhall die, let us look for 


death in all places and at all times. We can never 


ſtudy that point too much, which we can never 
come to experiment whether we know it or not. 
It is a bleſſed thing to diſpatch the buſineſs of life 
before we die, and then to expett death. In the 
poſſeſſion of a happy life, he is the great man, that 
is willing to die when his life is pleaſant to him; an 
honeſt life is not a greater good than an honeſt 
death. How many brave men, by inſtinct of na- 
ture, are carried into great actions, even to the 
contempt of all hazards ! _ 
| S; It 
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It is childiſh to go out of the world, groaning 
and wailing as we. come into it; our bodies mult 
be thrown away as the ſecundine that wraps yp the 
infant, the other being only the coyering of the 
ſoul: we ſhall then diſcoyer the ſecrets of nature, 
the darkneſs ſhall be diſcuſſed, and our ſouls irra- 
diated with light and glory. A glory without a 
ſhadow; a glory that ſhall ſurround us, and from 
whence we ſhall look doyn and ſee day and night 
beneath us. If we cannot lift up our eyes towards, 
the lamp of heaven without dazzling, what ſhall ye 
do when we come to behold the divine light in its 
illuſtrious original? That death which we ſa much 
dread and decline, is not a determination, but the 
intermiſſion of a life which will return again. All 
thoſe things that are the very cauſe of life, are the 
way to death: we fear it as we do fire, but it is a 
great folly to fear words. Some people are ſo im- 
patient of life, that they are ſtill wiſhing for death; 
but he that wiſhes to die does not deſire it. Let 
us rather wait God's pleaſure, and pray for health 
and life. If we have a mind to live, why do we 
wiſh to die? If we have a mind to die, we may do 
it without talking of it. Men are a great deal 
more reſolute in the article of death itſelf, than 
they are about the circumſtance of it; for it gives 
a man courage to conſider that his fate is ineyit- 
able. The ſlow approaches of death are the moſt 
troubleſome to us; as we ſee many a gladiator, 
who upon his wounds, will dire@ his adyerſary's 
2 * weapon 
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weapon to his very heart, though but timoroùs per- 
haps in the combat. There are fome, that have not 
the heart Either to live or die; that is a fad cafe; 
but chis we are ſure of, the fear of death is a continual 
flavery, as the contempt of it is certain liberty. 
This life is only a prelude to eternity, where we 
are to expełt another original, and another ſtate 
of things. We have no proſpett of heaven here 
but at a diſtance : let us therefore expeR our laſt 


and decretory hour with courage : the laſt I ſay 
to our bodies, but not to our minds: our luggage 
we miſt leave behind us, and return as naked 
out of the world as we came into it. The day 
| which we fear as our laſt, is the birth-day of our 
eternity, and it is the only way to it : ſo that what 
we fear as a rock, proves to be but a port in many 
caſes to be defired, never to be refuſed : and he 
that dies young, has only made a quick voyage of 
it. Some are becalmed, others are cut away be- 
fore wind, and we live juſt as we fail; firſt we 
run our childhood out of ſight, our youth next, and 
then our middle age; after that follows old age, and 
brings us to the common end of mankind. It is 
a great providence, that we have more ways out of 
the world than we have into it: our ſecurity ſtands 
upon a point, the very article of death; it draws a 
great many bleſſings into a narrow compaſs, and 
although the fruit of it does not ſeem to extend 
to the defunQ, yet the difficulty is more than ba- 
lanced by the contemplation of the future: nay, 
5 1 > Rl ſuppoſe 
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fuppoſe that all the buſineſs of the world ſhoyld 
be forgotten, or my memory traduced, what is all 
this to me, I haye done my duty. Undoubtedly 
that which puts an end-to all other evils, cannot 


be a very great evil itſelf; and yet it is no eaſy thing 


for fleſh and blood to deſpiſe life. What if death 
comes, it does not ſtay with us, why ſhould we 


fear it? One hapgs himſelf for a miſtreſs, another 


leaps the garret window to avoid a choleric maſter ; 
a third runs away and ſtabs himſelf, ſooner than 
he will be brought back again. We ſee the force 
even of our infirmities, and ſhall we not then do 
greater things for the love of virtue. To ſuffer 
death is but the law of nature; and it is a great 


N comfort-that it can be done but once: in the very 


convulſions of it we have this conſolation, that 
our pain is near an end, and that it frees us from 
all the miſeries of liſe: what it is we know not, 
and it were raſh to condemn what we do not un- 


derſtand; but this we preſume, either that we ſhall 


. out of this into a better life; where we ſhall 
live with tranquillity and ſplendour in diviner 
manſions, or elſe return to our firſt principles, free 
from the ſenſe of any inconyeniencies. There is 
nothing immortal, nor many things laſting ; but by 
divers ways, every thing comes to an end: what an 
arrogance is it then when the world itſelf ſtands 
condemned to a diſſolution, that man alone ſhould 
expect to live for ever? It is unjuſt not to allow 
unto me Giver, the power of _oung his own 

bounty, 
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bounty, and a folly only to value the preſent 
death: it is as much a debt as money, and life is 
but a journey towards it. Some diſpatch it ſooner, 
others later, but we cannot all have the ſame pe- 
riod. The thunderbolt is undoubtedly juſt, that 
draws even from thoſe that are ſtruck with it a ve» 
neration. A great ſoul takes no delight in ſtaying 
with the body; it conſiders whence it came, and 
knows whither it is to go. The day will come, 
that will ſeparate this mixture of ſoul and body, 
of divine and human. My body I will leave 
where I found it; my ſoul ſhall retire to heaven, 
which would have been there already, but for the 
clog that keeps it down; and beſides, how many 
men have been the worſe for longer living, that 
might have died with reputation, if they had been 
ſooner taken away ? How many diſappointments 
of -hopeful youths that have proved diſſolute men, 
over and above the ruins, ſhipwrecks, torments, 
poiſons that attend long life ;—a bleſſing ſo de- 
ceitful, that if a child were in a condition to judge 
of it, and at liberty to reſuſe it, he would not take 
it. What Providence has made neceſſary, human 
prudence ſhould comply with chearfully; and there 
is a neceſſity of death, ſo that neceſſity is equal 
and invincible. No man has cauſe of complaint, 
for that which every man muſt ſuffer as well as 
himſelf : when we ſhould die we will not, and 
when we would not we muſt. But our fate is 
fixed, and unavoidable is the decree : why do we 

men 
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then and when the time comes; & hy do we not as 
well lament that we did not 1 ved thouſand years 
agb, as that we ſhalF not live à thouſand years henceꝰ 
It is but travelling the great road, and the place 
where we muſt auf go at laſt: it is but ſubmitting 
to the laws of nature, and to that lot which the 
whole world has fuffered that has gone before us, 
and fo muſt they too that are to come after vs: 

nay, how many thouſands, when their time comes 
will expire in the ſame moment with us; he that 
will not follow, muſt be drawn by force; and is it 
not much better now to do that willingly, which 
we ſhall otherwiſe be made to do in ſpite of our 
Hearts? The ſons of mortal parents muſt expect 
4 mortal poſterity. Death is the end of great and 
ſmall. We are horn helpleſs, and expoſed to the 
injuries of all creatures and of all weathers. The 
very neceſſaries of life are deadly to us. We 
meet with our fates" in our diſhes, in our cups, 
and in the very air we breathe: nay, our very 
Birth is inauſpicious, for we came into the world 
weeping; and in the middle of our deſigns, hilt 
we are medltating great matters and ſtretching of 
dur thoughts to aſter ages, death calls us off, and 


our longeſt date is only the revolution of a few 


years: One man dies at the table, another gves 
away in his ſleep, a third in hismiſtreſs's arms, a 
ſburth is ſtabbed, another is ſtung with an adder, 
or cruſſied with che fall of a houſe. We have ſe- 
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yeral ways to our end, but the end itlelf which js 
death, is ſtill the ſame, whether we die by a ſword 
or by a halter, by a poiſon ar by a diſeaſe, it is 
all but death, A child dies in the clouts, and an 
old man at an hundred; they are both mortal 
alike, though the one goes ſagner than the other, 
all chat lies hetwixt the cradle and the grave is un: 
certain, If we campute the traubles, the life even 
of a child is long: if the ſweemeſs of the paſlage, 
that of an old man is ſhort; the whale is ſlippery 
and deceitful, and only death certain; and pet all 
people complain of that, which never deceived 
any. man, | 


— 


Senecio raiſed himſelf from a ſmall beginning 
to a vaſt fortune, being very well {killed in the 
faculties both of getting and keeping, and cither 
of them was fufficjent fur the doing of his buſineſs: 
he was a man infinitely careful, both of his patri- 
mony and of his body. He gave me a morning 
viſit, fays our author, and after that viſit he went 
away and ſpent the reſt of the day with a friend 
of his that was deſperately ſick; at night he was 
merry at ſupper, and ſeized immediately after with 
a quincy, which diſpatched him in a few hours. 
This man that had money at uſe in all places, 
and in the very courſe and height of his prof- 
perity, was thus cut off. How fooliſh a thing it is 
then for a man to flatter himſelf with long 
hopes, and pretend to diſpoſe of the future? 
; " Nay, 
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Nay, the very preſent ſlip through our fingers, 
and there is riot that moment which we can 
call our owfi. How vain a thing is it for us to 
venture upon projets, to ſay to ourſelves I will 
go build, purchaſe, diſcharge ſuch offices, ſettle 
my affairs, and then retire, We are all of us 
born to the ſame caſualties, all equally frail and 
uncertain of to-morrow, as at the very altar where 
we pray for life. We learn to die by ſeeing the 
ſacrifices killed before us; but there is no need of 
a wound or ſcorching of the heart for it, when 
the nooſe of a cord or the ſmothering of a pillow 
will do the work. All things have their ſeaſons, 
they begin, they increaſe, they die. The heaven 
and the earth grow old, and are appointed their 
periods. That which we call death, 1s but a pauſe 
or ſuſpenſion, and in truth a progreſs to life ; only 
our thoughts look downwards upon the body, and 
not forward upon things to come. All things 
under the ſun are mortal, both cities and empires. 
And the time will come, when it ſhall be a queſtion 
where they were, and perhaps, whether ever they 
had a being or no. Some will be deſtroyed by 
war, others by luxury, fire, inundation, earth- 
quakes. Why ſhould it trouble me then to die, 
as a fore- runner of univerſal diſſolution? A great 
mind ſubmits itſelf to God, and ſuffers willingly what 
the law of the univerſe will otherwiſe bring to paſs 


upon an That good old man Baſus, though 
with 
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with ane foot in the grave, how chearful a mind 
does he bear? He lives in the view of death, and 
contemplates his own end with leſs concern of 
thought or countenance than he would do ano- 
ther mans. 85 


It is a hard leſſon, and we are a long time learn- 
ing it, to receive our death without trouble, eſpe- 
cially i the caſe of Baſus. In other deaths there 
is a mixture of hope ; a diſeaſe may be cured, Aa 
fire quenched, a falling houſe either propped or 
avoided; the ſea may ſwallow a man and throw 
him up again; a pardon may interpoſe hetwixt the 
axe and the body ; but in the caſe of old age, 
there is no place for either hope or interceſſion, 
Let us live in our bodies therefore, as if we were 
only to lodge in them this night, and leave them 
to-morrow. It .is the frequent thought of death 
that muſt fortify us againſt the neceſſity of it. 
He that has armed himſelf againſt poverty, may 
perhaps come to live in plenty: a man may 
ſtrengthen himſelf againſt pain, and yet live in a 
ſtate of health; againſt the loſs of friends, and 
never loſe any; but he tbat fortifies himſelf againſt 
the fear of death; ſhall moſt certainly have occafion 
to 'employ that virtue. It is the care of a good 
and wiſe man to look to his manners and attiong, 
and rather how well he lives, than how long ; for 
to die ſooner or later is not the buſineſs, but 
| K kk to 
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to die well or in; for death brings us to immor- 
tality. 


The fiver dogs of age now pours forth a 
ſweet advice and admonition, whilſt the wiſe and 
pious youth adores the ancient couple who have 
ſtood the ſevereſt blaſts of time, weathered every 
tempeſt, and are like the mouldering pile, awful 
though in ruin : to uſe an uncouth phraſe, he muſt 
be indeed a very ruffian who does not love and ve- 
nerate the aged, 


— The good man 

«« Sinks to the grave "with unperceived decay, 

«« While reſignation gently ſtops the way; 

«« Sees all his proſpects bright'ning to the laſt ; 

% His heaven commencing ere this world be paſt,” 


As a reward for all their toil, anxiety, and 
trouble in this life, behold the aged fire and his 
loved mate through life, point to yon happy ſhore 
now full in view, where all is halcyon and ſweet 
Elyſium; where anguiſh, and adverſity, and miſ- 
fortunes never dwell: where no louring ſky, - 
black clouds, and thundering ſtorms threaten ruin 
over our heads; where no rivers in repeated 
ſhowers weep, nor cutting gales blow : but one 
unbounded, never-ceaſing ſpring, for ever blooms. 
And ſhall we quit the helm of ſo no noble a veſſel 
ſo near port, and in ſight of ſuch a ſhore? That 


bark which has borne calm gales, threatning 
ſurges 
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ſurges and ſcudding ſeas: no, why ſhould man fall 
a moment ere his time. Let him draw his term of - 
life out, and ſpin it to the laſt, that his mortal exit 
may be, indeed, ſans teeth, ſans, eyes, ſans taſte, 
ſans every thing. 


